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PREFACE, 



GEOGRAPHY, as a science, is yet in its infancy. The 
enterprise of modem travellers and modern commerce 
has indeed furnished us with a vast store of materials, 
but we look in vain, in the best treatises on General 
Geography, for that beantiful order and lucid .arrange- 
ment, which so much delight us in other sciences. The 
g^9l/Btrician makes use of no term till he has defined it, 
and in his demonstrations, avails himself of no truth till 
he has proved it; but the geographer commonly begins 
his book with introductory views, which it is impossible 
for any man to understand, till he is minutelj' acquainted 
with the details of Geography. 

It is true, that from the imperfect state of our know- 
ledge, and from the nature of the subject, there cannot 
be the same precision in Geography as in Geometry ; yet 
geographical facts may be arranged, a lucid order may 
be adopted, and classifications may be formed to assist 
the meipory, as in other sciences. 

Various methods have been devised to aid the memory. 
We remember the relative position of the fixed stars by 
grouping them in Constellations. A European geogra- 
pher has recently borrowed this expedient from Astron- 
omy, and arranged all the chief towns on the globe into 
Constellations. This plan might be useful if Geography 
had to contend with the same difficulties aS Astronomy. 
The two cases, however, are widely different. The As- 
stronomer's world is a universe of dots, and he has no 
way to help his memory, but to unite them with imagi- 
nary lip^s, s^nd combipe them into forms. Bqt Geogra 
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phy abounds with real lines. It has rivers, coasts and 
mountains ; and these afford a support to the memory, 
much more solid and yaiuahle than imaginary lines. 

Another mode of assisting the memory is by an in- 
genious combination of the initials of names. The word 
V1B6Y0R contains the initials of the seven primary 
colours, in the order in which they appear in the rainbow. 
This method may in some instances be successfully ap- 
plied to Geography. For example: the three large 
towns, Boston, Alban/ and Detroit, are near the same 
parallel of latitude, and the initials spell BAD. Montreal, 
Albany and New York are near the same meridian, and 
the initials spell MAN. These six towns, taken together, 
form a cross, on which BAD MAN is extended. Expe- 
dients of this kind may be profitable in some cases, ^et 
if they are pursued very far they will become frivolous, 
and rather burdensome than useful. The same remarks 
are applicable- to rhymes. 

There are various other methods of aiding the iftleA- 
cry, but the most valuable, where the subject admits of 
them, are elassificatiim and a lucid order. These are the 
methods adopted in all the sciences. They are the 
methods which the memory loves, and which make the 
acquisition of knowledge easy and delightful. * 

In the followiog pages the world . is presented under 
three distinct views, 1. An Introductory view of each 
quarter or grand division of the /globe. 2. A view of 
each country in detail. 3. A General View, or Recapi- 
tulation. 

In the IfUraductory views^ the design has been to give 
such an outline of the mountains, rivers and other grand 
features of the globe, as will prepare the pupil to come 
with advantage to the study of details. « 

In the view of each cotfnlry, the plan has been, to begin 
with what is plain, and proceed to what i^ obscure. For 
this reason, the boundaries, bays, and capes are com- 
monly first described, and then the mountains, rivers and 
towns. 

After the student has gone over the world in detail, 
he is then called upon to look back, and classify the in- 
'^irmation he has obtained, an^ combine his knowledge 
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into Oeneral Views. These Tiews are calculated to iix 
all the liDportaDt details more firmly in his memory. 

The order which is here pursued, it is believed, is the 
order of nature ; the order which is best calculated to 
communicate to the mind a clear and impressive view of 
Geography. 

It has become customary of late, in Geographies de- 
signed for schools, to omit boundaries and the descrip- 
tion of rivers. In this work they have been inserted. It 
i» true, that maps with a series of judicious questions, 
supply in part the place of a description.. Yet they do it 
imperfectly. In the best maps, especially in those on a 
small scale, errors are so numerous, that the mind cannot 
rest with confidence in their testimony. We want the 
confirmation, of the book* Besidea, a good description 
of a river is the result of much study, and always suggests 
the best associations for the aid of the memory. 

The publishers hav« prepared an Atlas to accompany 
this work. The maps are executed in a style of engrav- 
ing, superior to what it common in works of the same 
kind. TTbe map of th^ United States appears to be re- 
markably well done. 
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Advertisement to the Twenty-Third Edition* 

The twenty-second edtion of this Geography was pre- 
pared for the press with much care, re-written on an 
improved plan« and accompanied with a new Atlas adapt- 
ed to the work. Few alterations have been found neces- 
sary in the present edition. The principal improvement 
is the addition of a System of Ancient Geography, accom- 
panied with an Ancient Atlas of five maps. 
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£ENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 



Geogratht is^ tbc science whicb treats of th| Earth 
asd its Inhabitants. 

Astronomy Is the science which treats of the Su0, 
Stars, Planets, anfl other Heavenly Bodies. 

These two sciences are so intimately connected, that a 
competent knowledge of geography is unattainable with- 
out I8me previous acquaintance with astronomy. We 
shall commence this work, therefore, with a brief, popu- 
lar view of 

ASTRONOMY. 

The world whfch we inhabit is a great globe or ball^ 
^about 8000 miles in diameter, and 25,000 in circumfer- * 
ence. It turns round upon its own axis, once every day, 
and nK>ves round the sun once every year. 

Astronomy teaches os, that the sun, moon, and stars 
are also great globes or worlds. Most of them are thou- 
saods ef times larger than our earth ; and, like the earthy 
each of them turns on its axis, and moves round a larger 
world as its centre. 

SOLAR SYSTEM, 

The system of the Universe adopted by, the ancients 
was this : they supposed that the earth was immoveablj 
fixed in the centre of the Universe, and that the sun, 
moon, and stars moved round it, once in twenty-four 
hours. This system. was supported by Ptolemy, and 
called the Ptolemaic system, and has long since been uni- 
versally rejected by the learned. 

2 
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The Copemican system is the true Solar System. It 
supposes that the sun is in the centre ;' that the earth 
and the ether planets move round the sun, at various 
distances, and with different degrees of velocity ; and 
that the apparent motion of the heavenly bodies round 
the earth, is occasioned hy a real rotation of the earth 
on its axis. 

The Solar System is composed of the sun, the planets, 
satellites, asteroids, and comets.* 

A planet is a body which moves round the sun iq an 
orbit nearly circular. 

A satellite or Tnoon is a body moving round a planet, 
and in company with the planet round the sun. 

Asteroids are very small planets, sometimes called tele^ 
seopie planets. 

Comets are bodies moving round the sun in very^lip- 
tical orbits. 

The orbit of a planet is the path which it describes in 
moving round the sun. 

The planets are retained in their orbits by the joint 
action qi two forces. One, called the centripetal force, 
or the attraction of gravitation, if it acted alone, would 
draw them directly into the sun ; the other, called the 
centrifugal force, if it acted alone, would drive them out ^ 
of their orbits, and out of the Solar System, in infinite 
straight lines. Between .the two, they can do neither. 
They cannot be drawn into the sun, 6n account of the 
centrifugal force ; nor be driven out of the System, on 
account of the centripetal force ; but are compelled to 
move continually round the sun. 

The Sun. The Sun is the source of light and heat, 
to all the bodies in the Solar System. It is more than a 
million times larger than the earth. 

Planets* Thqre are commonly reckoned ^eoen planets, 
the names of which, according to their nearness to the 
sun, are. Mercury, Venus, &e Earth, Mars, Jupiter^ 
Saturn, and Herschel. 

The following table contains a view of the magnitude 
of the sun, and the planets, the distances of th# planets 
from the sun, and the time which each employs in turn- 
ing round its axis, andin moving round the sun. 
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The time employed by any planet in turning once 
upon its axia^ is called iu day^ and the time of moving 
once round the snn, is called its year. 

From the last column in the above table it appears, 
that the further a planet is from the sun, the longer is 
its year. Mercury's year is less than three of our 
months, while Herschel's year is nearly one of our cen- 
turies. 

Mercury is the smallest of the planets, and being the 
nearest to the sun is also the swiftest, moving in its orbit 
at the rate of 111,000 miles in an hour. It is sgpposed, 
that the heaf under the equator of this planet is bo great, 
that water would continually boil. To an inhabitant of 
this planet the sun appears seven times as large as it 
does to us. 

Venus is next- to Mercury. It very much resembles 
the earth. It is about the same size, and performs the 
revolution on its axis in about the same time. Neithe^- 
Venus nor Mercury has any moon ; of course, they have 
no light after sunset but star-lig&t 

The Earth is next in order to Venus. As to size, it is 
in the middle of the seven planets, there being 3 larger 
and 3 smaller. It turns on its axis once in 24 hours, from 
west to east, which causes the heavenly bodies to appear 
to move round the. earth, in the same time, from east to 
west. The figure of the earth is spherical ; as is prov- 
ed by the fact th^t many persons have jailed round it. 
If is notj however, a perfect ^bere j but \s elevated »t 
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the equator, and flattened at the poles. Tlie equatorial 
diameter is longer than the polar diameter hy 34 miles. 

Mercury and Venus are called inferiof planets in rela- 
tion to the earth ; beeause they are below the Earth ; that 
is, nearer to the sun or centre of the system. Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn and Herschel are called superior planets, 
because they are above the earth ; that is, fatther from 
the centre of the system. 

Marif is the smallest of the planets except Mercury. 
His day is about as long as ours, but his year is nearly 
twice as long. Mars 1ms no moon. ^ 

Jupiter is by far the largest of the planets, his bulk be- 
ing nearly 1500 times that of the earth. He revolves 
▼ery rapidly upon his axis, so that his days are very 
short, being not quite ten of our hours ; but his years 
are yery long, being nearly 12 of our years, Jupiter 
has four moons. These must afford a very pleasing 
spectacle to the inhabitants, for sometimes they all rise 
together, and sometimes they are all together on the 
meridian, ranged one under another. The eclipses of 
Jupiter^s moons are of great use in astronomy. 

Saturn is about 1000 times larger than the earth. His 
day is only 10 of our hours ; but his yeiyr is equal* to 
nearly 30 of our years. Saturn is surrounded by a broad 
ring. This ring must appear to the inhabitants like an 
immense luminous arch in the heavens. Besides the 
light which he receives from the sun, and from the re- 
flection of bis ring, Saturn is further assisted by the light 
of seven moons. 

Herschel^ the most distant of the planets, was discover- 
ed hy Dr. Herschel in 1781. In bulk it is about 80 times 
as large as the earth ; ^et, owing to its immense distance, 
it is but just visible to the naked eye. Its n^otion round 
the sun is very slow, so that its year is more than 83 of 
our years. A mat) would have grey hairs long before he 
was one year old, if he lived in Herschel. Six moons have 
already been discovered amoving round this planet. To 
an inhabitant of Herschel, the diameter of the sun ap- 
pears only twice as large as that of the planet Jupiter 
does to us. : 
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Satellites. There are 18 satellites in the Solar Sys- 
tem. The Eapth has one, called the Moon ; Jupiter, 4 ; 
Saturn, 7; and Herschel, 6. 

The Moon ia much nearer to the earth than any of the 
other heavenly bodies. It is only 240,000 miles distant ; 
£0 that, with the help of the telescope, its mountains can 
be distinguished. The earth is about 50 times larger 
than the moon in bulk. 

The moon and planets do not shine with their own 
lights but bprrow all their light from the sun. Only one 
half of the moon, or of any of the planets can be illumi- 
nated at a time ; and the illuminated half must always be 
that which is towards th^ sun. When the sun and moon 
are on opposite sides of the earth, the whole illuminated 
half of the moon is then presented towards the earth, 
and it is full moon ; but when the sun and moon are on 
the same side of the earth, the dark half is then present- 
ed towards the earth, and it is new moon. 

An eclipse of the moon is caused by its entering into 
-the earth^s shadow. It can never happen except when 
the earth is directly in a line between the sun and moon. 
Of course the moon can never be eclipsed except at the 
time of full moon. 

An eclipse of the sun, is caused by the interposition of 
the moon between the earth and the sun. It can never 
happen except when the moon is directly in a line be- 
tween the earth and the sun. Of course the sun can 
never be eclipsed except at the time of new moon. 

The very hour and minute when an eclipse is to hap- 
pen, can be accuratelv calculated years beforehand* 
This shows t£ie wonderful regularity and exactness with 
which the heavenly bodies perform their revolutions. 

Asteroids. There are four asteroids, or telescopic 
planets, Ceres, Pallas^ Juno, and Festa. Their orbits are 
all included between those of Mars an J Jupiter. 

Comets. The number of Comets belonging to the 
solar system is unknown. In 1811, the number of those 
whose elements had been calculated was 103* 

The comets come from far distant parts of the nnU 
verse, with prodigious velocity, approach very near to 
the sun, and then Ay off with equal rapidity^ and fre- 

2* 
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quentlj do not retarn again till after the lapse of CentiH 
rie.s. Sometimes they appear bright and round, 8piDe<^ 
times with fiery tails, and someHmes emitting beams on 
all sides like hair. These blazing bodies frequently 
cross the orbits of the planets, and it is by no means im- 
possible, that at some future day, a comet in its furious 
course may strike against our earth and dash it to pieces. 

Fixed Stars. Those stars which always appear in 
the same situation with respect to each other are called 
fixed stars. They are« easily distinguished from the 
planets by their twinkling. 

The nwaber of the fixed stars is not known. About 
3000 are visible to the naked eye ; but by the help of a 
telescope we can discover maiiy millions, and the num* 
her continually increases in proportion to the magnifying 
power of the telescope, so that it is impossible to set any 
limits to the number. 

The distance of the fixed stars from our earth is im- 
measurable and almost inconceivable. A cieinnon ball^ 
moving at the rate of 500 miles an hour, would not reach 
the nearest of them in seven hundred thousand years. If 
the earth, which moves round the sun at the rate of a 
million and a half miles a day, were to fly towards the 
fixed stars with the same velocity, it would not reach the 
nearest of them, after taking all the time which has 
elapsed since the creation of the world. 

The magnitude of the fixed stars is unknown. Some 
probahly are much larger than others. But all of them 
must be many thousand times larger than the fearth, or we 
should be unable to see them at such an immense distance. 

The magnitude of the fixed stars, atid the circum- 
stance that they shine by their own light, give reason 
to suppose, that they are all suns to other worlds, and 
that «ach one of them, like our sun, is encompassed by 
H complete system of planets. There is reason to be- 
lieve too, that ail these innumerable worlds are inhabit* 
ed by living, intelligent beings. How wonderful are the 
works of God ! 

Compared with this universe of stars and worlds, our 
«an and all the planets that move around him are as 
Qothiog. To an inhabitant of any of these distant worlds 
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our son appears no bigger than a little glimmering star ; 
and the planets are too small to be seen at all. The 
Earth is so small, that it cannot be seen even from many 
parts of the Solar System. If it were to be struck out 
of existence) the event might never be known to the in«^ 
habitants of Jupiter, Saturn, or Herschel. Well may we 
exclaim, ^^ When we consider the heavens, the work of 
thy hands, the moon and the stars which thou hast ordain- 
ed, what is man that thou art mindful of him V 

A cofutelliUion is a group or collection of several 
neigboring stars, and derives its name commonly, from 
some animal or other object which it is supposed to re- 
semble. 

The galaxy or milky way is a broad circle in the heav- 
ens, of a white and lucid appearance, and obvious to the 
naked eye. The appearance is occasioned by numerous 
clusters of very small stars. , 

GLOBES. 

A sphere or globe is a round body the surface of which 
is e^ery where equally distant from a point within called 
the centre. A hemisphere is a half globe. 

There are two kinds of artificial globes, the terrestrial 
and the celestial. 

The terrestrial globe exhibits a picture of the coun- 
tries, seas, and places on the surface of the earth, in pre- 
cisely the same relative situation in which they actually 
appear in nature. 

The celestial globe exhibits a picture of the fixed stars 
in precisely the same relative situation in which they 
actually appear in the heavens. 

The axis of the earth is an imaginary^ straight line 
passing through the centre, and around which it revolves. 
It is terminated at each end by the surface. The poles of 
the earth are the two extremities of the axis. One is 
called the fiort^ pole, and the other the south pole, and 
each of them is 90^ from the equator. 

Great circles are those which divide the globe into two 
equal parts. The eanatar or equinoctial^ the horizouj 
the sneridians^ t|»e ecliptic^ and the two colurey ore great 
circles: 
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Leas circles are those which divide the globe into two 
unequal parts. The two tropics and the two polar circles 
are less circles. 

Every circle is divided into 360 equal parts, called 
degrees ; each degree is divided into 60 minutes ; and 
each minute into 60 seconds. They are marked thus 
52° 14' 26" ; that is, 32 degrees, 14 minutes, and 26 sec- 
onds. 

The equator is an imaginary great circle passing round 
the earth from east to west at right angles with its axis. 
It is cqui-distant from the poles, and divides the earth into 
northern and southern hemispheres. 

Meridians are imaginary great circles passing through 
the poles of the earth and cutting the equator at right 
angles. The meridian of any place is the meridian that 
cuts the horizon of that place in the north and south 
points. The Jirst meridian is that from which longitude is 
reckoned. It divides the equator into two equal parts of 
180«* each. ^ 

On the artificial globe the meridian is represented by 
a brazen circle. This circle is divided into four equal 
parts, of 90° each, two numbered from the equator to 
the poles, and two from the poles to the equator. The 
graduated side of this brazen circle serves as a meridian 
for any point on the surface of the earth, the globe be- 
ing turned about till that point comes under it. 

There are drawn on the artificial globe 12 meridians, 
which divide it into 24 equal parts, each containing 15% 
being the distance which the earth moves in one hour in 
its daily revolution ; so that those who live as far east or 
west of each other, as from one of these lines to another, 
have a difference of one hour in time. 

The horizon is either sensible or real. The sensible 
horizon is the small circle which limits our prospect 
where the sky and land or water seem to meet. The 
real horizon is a great circle, parallel to the former, 
which divides the earth into upper and lower hemis- 
pheres. 

The horizon is divided into four equal partd, of 90^ 
each, by the four cardinal points, Eas^^ Wesi^ J^orth^ and 
South. 
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On the artificial globe the horizon is represented hy a 
hroad^ Jlat^ wooden circle. It is commonly divided into 
3 parts. The innermost is marked with all the points 
of the compass; the next with the names, characters, 
and %ure8 of the twelve signs ; and the third is a cal- 
endar of months and days, corresponding with the twelve 
signs. 

The point of the heavens directly over our heads is 
called the Zenith ; and the opposite point or that directly 
under our feet is called the Xadir, The straight line 
connecting these two, passes through the centre bf the 
horizon and is called its axis. The zenith and nadir of 
any place, therefore, are the poles of its horizon. 

The ecliptic is an imaginary great circle in the heav- 
ens, in the plane of which the earth performs her an- 
nual devolution round the sun. It is called the ecliptic 
because all eclipses happen when the sun, moon, and 
earth are in the plane of this circle. 

The ecliptic is drawn on the artificial globe obliquely . 
to the equator, and makes with it an angle of S3^ 28'. 

The twelve signs are the 12 equal parts into which the 
ecliptic is divided, each consisting of 30^. 

The zodiac is a broad circular space or belt in the 
heavens, 16® broad, extending 8** on each side of the 
ecliptic, and contains the 1 2 constellations, or clusters of 
stars which are called the 12 signs. 

The names and characters of the twelve signs and the 
time of the sun^s entering them are as follows. 



Latin, 

1. Aries 

2. Taurus 

3. Gemini 

4. Cancer 
.5. Leo 

6. Virgo 

7. Libra 

' 8. Scorpio 
9. Sagittarius 

10. Capricornus 

11. Aquarius 

12. Pisces 



English. 
The Ram 
The Bull 
The Twins 
The Crab 
The Lion 
The Virgin 
The Scales 
The Scorpion 
The Archer 
The Goat 
The Waierman 
The Fishes 



Characters* 

n 



a 



K 



Time, 
March 20th 
April 20th 
May 21st 
June 21st 
July 23d 
August 23d 
September 23d 
October 23d 
Novefftber 22d 
December 22d 
JanuaryuSbth 
February 19th 
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* 

The first six are called northe^Ti signs, the last bix 
southern. 

The colures are two circles, one passing throogfa the 
equinoctial points, Aries and Libra, and called the eqid" 
noctial colure ; the other passing through the solstitial 
points, Cancer and Capricorn, and called the solstitial 
colure, — The two colures are drawn onlj.on the celestial 
globe. 

The tropica are two less circles, drawn parallel to the 
equator at the distance of 23^ 28' ; one north of the equa- 
tor, called the tropic of Cancer ; the other south, called 
the tropic of Capricorn* 

The polar circles are two kss circles described round 
the poles at the distance of 23^ 28' ; that around the 
.north pole is called the arctic circle ; that around the 
south pole, the antarctic circle. 

Zones are the divisions of the earth's surface, formed 
by the tropics and polar circles. There are five zones ; 
one torrid^ two temperate^ and two frigid zones. 

The torrid zone is that part of the earth's surface in- 
cludedi between the two tropics ; the temperate zones are 
included between the tropics and the polar circles ; and 
the frigid zones, between the polar circles and the poles. 

In every part of the torrid zone the sun is vertical, 
or directly over the heads of the inhabitants, twice 
every year, and the days and nights are always nearly 
equal. 

In the temperate zones the sun is never vertical, but 
rises and sets every 24 hours. The days and nights are 
unequal, and their inequality increases as you approach 
the poles. 

In the frigid zones, the sun never sets for a certain 
number of days in summer, and never rises for an equal 
number in winter. At the poles the sun is 6 months 
above, and 6 months below the horizon ; of course he 
ris^s only once in a year. 

' The inhabitants of the different zones may be distin- 
gui^ji^^l^y the direction in which their shadows fall at 
noon. — Those who inhabit t}ie torrid zone, have their 
sha^^|a»one part of the yeartiorth, and the rest of the 
yea^^ith of them at noon day ,• wit when the sun is 
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vertical, which is twice every year, they have no shadow 
at Boop. 

In the temperate zones the shadows at noon always 
fidl one way ; in the northern temperate zone they ai* 
ways fall towards the north, and in the southern always 
towards the' south. 

At the poles the sun for six months moves round with* 
imt setting, and the shadows are in every 24 hours of 
that period, soccessively cast towards every point of the 
Iiorizon* 

The latitude of a place is its distance from the equator 
measured in degrees on the meridian. If the place lies 
north of the equator, it is in north latitude ; if south of 
the equator, in south latitude. A parallel (^f latitude is 
any less circle parallel with the equator. 

The hngituder of a place is its distance from the first 
meridian, either east or west, reckoned in degrees on the 
equator. It can never exceed 180^. 

The inhabitants of the earth are sometimes distin* 
guished according to the several meridians and parallels 
under which they live. 

1. Those 'who live in the same latitude, and same 
hemisphere, but under opposite meridians. — Their sea- 

.sons are the same, as ako.the length of their days and 
nights ; but when it is mid* day with one, it id midnight 
with the other. 

2. Those who live in the same latitude, and under the 
same meridian, but in opposite hemispheres. These 
have noon and midnight at the same time ; but the long- 
est day with the one is the shortest with the other ; con« 
sequently when it is midsummer with one it is midwinter 
with the other.^ 

3. Those who live in the same latitude, but in oppo- 
site hemispheres, and under opposite meridians. These 
are called Antip-o-des. When it is mid-day with the one 
it is midnight with the other; the longest day with one 
is the shortest with the other ; and consequently, when 
it is midsummer with the one, it is midwinter with the 
other. • 

The hxmr circles are described round the poles, and 
divided into 24 bonrs. They are sometimes represente 
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by a brazen circle attached to the meridiati, and aome* 
times described on the globe itself. 

The quadrant of altitude is a thin slip of brass, diTided 
into 90® corresponding exactly in extent with those on 
the equator. It is used to measure the distance of one 
place from another. 

3|^ following Problems may easily be solved with a terre^ 
trial glob^i furnished with the proper apparatus. 

Problem I. To find ike latitude of any place. 

Bring the given place to the graduated edge of the 
brazen meridian ; and the degree immediately aver it, 
on the meridian, is the latitude ; if the place is north of 
the equator it is north latitude ; if south of the equator 
it is south latitude. 

Thus Philadelphia is in about 40 degrees north lati- 
tude ; add Cape Horn in about 56 degrees south latitude. 

What is the latitude of Boston? of New-York ? of 
Washington ? of London ? of the Cape of Good Hope ? 

Problem XL To find the longitude of any place. 

Bring the place to the brazen meridian, and the de- 
gree on the equator under the meridian shews the longi- 
tude from London. 

Thus the longitude of Boston is 71 degrees west; of 
Paris about 2 degrees east. 

What is the longitilde of Quebec ? of Jerusalem ? of 
Gibraltar ? of Lisbon ? of Madras ? 

Problem III. To find any place whose longitude and lati" 

tude are given. 

Find the longitude on the equator and bring it to the 
meridian ; then find the latitude on the • meridian, and 
under it is the place sought. 

Thus, the place whose longitude is nearly 71** west and 
whose latitude is 42° 23' north, is Boston ; and the place 
whose longitude is 18^ east and whose latitude is 84 
south, is the Cape of Good Hope. 
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What places are those which have the following lon- 
gitudes and latitudes ? 



Long. 6 W. Lat. 1 6 S. 
Long. 30 E. Lat. 3 1 N. 



Long. 13^ E. Lat. 51 N, 
Long. 18 E. Lat. 69 N. 



PaoBLEM IV. To find the Mfference of latitude between 

two places. 

If the places are both on the same sidfe of the equator, 
subtract the latitude of one from that of the other ; if 
on opposite sides add the latitude of one to that of the 
other. 

pROBM^ V. To find the difference in longitude between 

two places. 

Bring one of the places to the meridian, and mark its 
longitude on the equator ; then bring the other to the 
meridian, and the number of degrees on the equator be- 
tween its longitude and the first m.ark is the difference. 
Thus the difference of loi^itude between Boston and 
Mexico is 18^. What is the difference of longitude 
between Boston and Dublin ?*-b^tween Paris and Cal- 
cutta ? 

Problem VI. To find the distance of any two given places 

on the globe. 

Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude 
over both places, and the degrees between them, multi- 
plied by 69| will give the distance in English miles. 
Thus the distance between London and Jamaica is 4700 
miles. 

What is the distance between Boston and London? 
between Calcutta and Cape Horn ? between Cape Horn 
and the Cape of Good Hope ? 

Problem VII. The hour at any place bei7ig given^ to find 
whai hour it is at any other place. 

Bring the place where the hour is given to the meri- 
dian, and set the mde% of the hour circle to that hour ; 
then turn the globe till the place where the hour is 
required comes under the meridian, and tbe index will 
point to the Jhour at that place. 

3 
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Or it may be found by calcalatioa tbus : Find tbe dif* 
ference of longitude between the two places according 
to Problem V. and set it down. Multiply the number of 
degrees in this difference by 4 and it will give you the 
difference of time between the two places in minutes ; 
which may be reduced to hours by dividing the minutes 
by 60. If the place where the hour is required lies east 
of the other, th^time will be later by the difference ; if 
west^ it will be earlier by the difference.* — Thus suppose 
that it is 12 o'clock at London, and it is required to find 
the hour at a place 15 degrees west of London. The 
difference of longitude is 15 degrees, which reduced to 
minutes gives 60 minutes, or one hour, for the difference of 
time between the two places. The place being west of 
London the time is earlier than at London by one hour ; 
that is, when it is 12 o'clock at London it is 11 at the 
place where the hour is required. 

When it is 8 o'clock at Boston what is the time at 
London, Dublin, Mexico and Lisbon ? 

When it is midnight at London, what is the time at 
Boston, Dublin, Lisbon and Mexico ? 

MAPS. 

A map is a representation of the earth's surface, or 
some part of it on d plane. 

The top of a map is north ; the bottom is south ; the 
right hand side is east^ and the left hand west, 

 The reason of this rule will be obvious from a little reflection. 
It is noon at any place when the Sun comes to the meridian of that 
place. Now every place on the surface of the earth revolves once 
round the axis of the earth, that is 360 degrees, every 24 hours, 
which make 15 deprees every hour or 1 degree every 4 minutes. 
Of course, if the difference oP longitude between two places is 1 
degreci that is, if the meridians of the two places are 1 degree 
apart, the Sun will come to the meridian of one 4 minutes before it 
will come to that of tbe other, and of course it will be noon at one 
place four minutes before it is at the other ; and if the difference 
of lon^tude is 15 degrees it will for the same reason be noon at 
one place one hour before it is at the other ; if the difference is 30 
degrees, 2 hours, &c. 
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The llkies drawn from the top to the bottom represent 
meridians or lines of longitude ; those drawn from side 
to side represent parallels of latitude. 

The figures along the top and bottom express the de- 
grees of longitude from the principal meridian. If the 
figures increase from right to left, the longitude is west ; 
if, from left to right the longitude is east. 

The figures along the sides of the map express the 
degrees of latitude. If they increase upward the lati- 
tude is north ;. if downward it is soutli. 

Rivers are represented on maps by black lines bend- 
ing irregularly, and are wider towards the mouth, than 
toward the head or spring. Mountains are represented 
as on a picture ; forests by small shrubs ; sandy deserts 
and shallows in the ocean by clusters of small dots; depth 
of water in harbors is sometimes expressed by figures, 
representing fathoms. 

Towns are represented by an o or a small house ; and 
roads usually by double lines. 

Distances are measured by a scale of mil en, placed in- 
a corner of the map. Where the map embraces only a 
small portion of country, the scale of miles is usually 
inserted ; in other cases it is commonly omitted. 

THE EARTH. 

Extent, The surfaige of the globe is estimated to con- 
tain 197,000,000 square miles, of which more than 
60,000,000^ or one quarter of the whole, is land. 

Natural Divisions, The great natural division of the 
earth's surface is into Land and Water, 

I . The land consists of continents, islands, peninsulas, 
isthmuses^ capes, mountains, hills, dales, and coasts. 

A continent is a great extent of land, no where entirely 
separated by water. — There are two continents ; the 
Eastern and the Western. The Eastern continent is sub- 
divided into Europe J Asia and Africa ; the Western, into 
jNorth America and South America. 

An island is a portion of land entirely surrounded by 
water; as Great Britain^ JYewfoundlandy Cuba, Mada- 
gascar. 
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A peninsula ie a portioQ of land almost sarrounded ,hy 
water, as Spain^ Florida. 

An isthmus^ is the narrow neck of land which joins a 
peninsula to the main land ; as the isthmus of Darten, the 
isthmus o£ Suez. 

A cape is a point of land projecting into the sea ; as 
Cape CW, Cape jflom, 

A mountain is a portion of land elevated to a great 
height above the surrounding country. When the land 
rises to a small height it is called a hilL The spaces 
between hills are called dales or valleys. A volcano is a 
burning mountain which emits smoke and flame. 

A coast or shore is the margin of land bordering oa 
the sea. 

2. The water is composed of oceans, lakes, seas^ 
sounds, bays or galfs, harbors^ roads, straits, rivers^ 
friths, and swamps. < 

The largest collections of water on the globe are 
called oceans. There are five oceans ; the Ihdian ocean^ 
lying between Africa and New-Holland; the Atlantic^ 
between America on one side and Europe and Africa on 
the other ; the Pacific, between America on one side, 
and Asia and New Holland on the other ; the J^ortkern 
or Arctic, around the north pole , the Southern^ around 
the south pole. 

A lake is a collection of water, in the interior of a 
<;ountry, as Lake Superior, lake Erj^. 

A sea is a large collection of water communicating 
with an ocean, as the Mediterranean sea, the Baltic. 

A sound is a small sea so shallow that it may be 
soimded ; as Long Island Sound. 

A gulf or bay is a part of an ocean, sea, or lake, ex- 
tending up into the land. 

A harbor or haven is a part of the sea, almost sur- 
rounded by land, where vessels may anchor with safety. 

A road is a place at some distance from the shore 
where ships may safely ride at anchor. 

A strait, is a, narrow channel connecting two large 
bodies of water ; as the strait of Gibraltar. ^ 

A river is a large stream of inland water i small 
pir^^ams are called brooks. 
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k frith or estuary is the part of a river towards its 
mouth which is affected by the tide. It may be consid- 
ered as an arm of the sea. 

Grand Divisions. Geographers have commonly con- 
sidered the world under four grand divisions, America,, 
Europe^ Asia and Africa. Besides these there are three 
clusters of islands, which form separate divisions, the 
West India islands, Australasia^ and Pohfnesia, 

Political Divisions, An empire consists of several large 
countries under the dominion of one man, usually called 
an emperor. 

A kingdom consists of a single country subject to one 
monarch, called a king, 

r A dutchy, a grand duibhy^ and a principality^ are smaller 
portions of country subject sevierally to a duke, a grand 
duke, and a prince, who are themselves subject to the 
sovereign power. 

Provinces^ countries^ departments^ cities^ towns^ parishes^ 
hundreds^ kc. are still smaller subdivisions of countries. 

Governments, There are but three simple forms of 
government, monarchy^ aristocracy and democracy. 

1 . A simple monarchy^ is a government in which the 
sovereign power is exercised by one man. 

if the power of the monarch is limited by law it ia 
called a limited monarchy ; if not, it is an absolute mon- 
archy. In an absolute monarchy, there is no law but 
the will of the sovereign ; and if he is cruel he is called 
a despot^ and his government a despotism, 

2. An aristocracy is a government administered by a 
few men, usually styled the nobility. 

3. A democracy ia a government exercised by the great 
bodj^ of the people. 

A republic is a government administered by a number 
of men choseo by the people for a limited time. 

8* 
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Situation and Extent. America is bounded on the east, 
by the Atlantic, which separates it from Earope and 
Africa ; and on the ivest, bj the Pacific, which separates 
it from Asia. Towards the north, its limits have not 
been discovered. Towards the s^uth^ it terminates in a 
point, called Cape Horn. It is more than 9,000 miles 
long, and, on an average, about 1500 broad. 

History \>f its Discovery. America was unknown to 
the civilized world till about 300 years ago. It was 
discovered in 1492, by Christopher Columbus, a native 
of Genoa. ^From long study of Geography, Columbus 
became deeply impressed with the belief^ that there was 
a new continent in the west. To determine this point, 
he resolved upon a voyage ; and applied to the govern- 
ments of Genoa, Spain, Portugal and others, for the 
necessary assistance ; but his applications were rejected. 

At lengthy Ferdinand and Isabella, the sovereigns of 
Castile and Arragon, listened to his proposal ; a squadr 
ron of three small vessels was fitted out, victualled for 
twelve months, furnished with 90 men, and Columbus 
appointed admiral. 

He left Spain in August, and steered his course for the 
Canary islands ; and thence, sailed due west, for more 
than 2000 miles, into an unknown ocean, without seeing 
land. His men now became impatient, and began to 
mutiny, and Columbus was forced to promise that he 
would return, if land was not discovered in three days. 

Favorable indications soon appeared. On the 11 th of 
October, a little before midnight, Columbus from the 
forecastle descried a light ; and shortly after, the cry of 
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land! land) resounded from the Pinta, the headmost 
ship. The morning light confirmed the report. One of 
the West-India islands was directly before them. The 
crews of all the ships with shouts of joy then gave praise 
to God; and throwing themselves at the feet of Colum- 
bus, implored his forgiveness for their incredulity and 
disobedience. 

On the return of Columbus to Spain, the news of his 
success soon spread abroad ; othei*s were inspired with 
the same spirit of enterprise ,- expeditions w^ere fitted 
out froiii various parts of Europe ; and, in a few years, 
the whole continent was discovered from Labrador to 
Cape Horn. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitant!, in America 
is commonly estimated at 35,000,000. They may be 
divided into thr^e classes, according to their color. 
1. Whites. They are the descendants of Europeans, 
who have migrated to Alnerica, at various periods since 
its discovery. 2. JVegroes, They are the descendants 
of Africans, who were forced from their native country, 
and sold as slaves to the American planters. 3. Indians ; 
of a copper complexion ; they are the descendants of 
the Aborigines, or those who occupied the country at the 
time of its discovery. 

The whites constitute more than half the population ; 
the negroes, one eighth part; and the Indians, about one 
third. The whites and negroes are rapidly increasing ; 
the Indians are diminishing. 

Mountains, There is a range of mountains which 
runs through the whole length of the continent, a dis- 
tance of more than 11,000 miles; and is the longest 
range of mountains on the globe. 

Beginning at the southern extremity of the continent, 
in' lat. 64° S. it runs along the whole western coast of 
South America, and, crossing the isthmus of Darien, 
passes into Mexico in North America. After leaving 
Mexico, it continues in a course west of north, and ter- 
minates, it is su]i|>osed, on the Frozen Ocean, in about 
lat. 70° N. 

The different parts of this range are called by diffe*" 
ent names. The part in South America is called tl 
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Andes; the part in Mexico, the CordilUras of Mexico ; 
and the part north of Mexico, the /{ocA:y Mountaxni, 
The highest parts of this range are in Soath America 
and Mexico. There are many summits from 16,000 to 
20,000 feet in height, and sereral of the loftiest are vol- 
C9noes. 

Divisions, America is divided hj the isthmus of 
Darieo into North and South America. Between these 
two divisions are the West-India islands. 
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Situation, North America is bounded on the E. by 
the Atlantic Ocean ; on the S. E« it is separated from 
South America by the isthmus of Darien ; on the W. 
is the Pacific Ocean. The southern extremity is in N. 
lat. 7^ 30^. The limits towards the north have never 
been ascertained. 

Diinsions. The three great divisions of North Ame- 
rica are, 

1. British America, in the north ; 

2. The United States, in the middle, and 

3. Spanish America, in the south. 

These three include the whole of North America, ex- 
cept 

4. Greenland (belonging to Denmark) in the 
northeast, and 

5. The Russian Settlements, in the northwest. 
The two last are of little extent, and little conse- 
quence, and hardly worth mentioning under a general 
division. 

Climate. The climate on the eastern side of North 
America is much colder than in the same latitudes in 
Europe. 

Mountains. There are two great ranges of moun- 
tains in North America, the ivestern and the eastern. 
The western is by far the longest. Iticomes from South 
America, over the isthmus of Darien, and after passing 
through the whole length of Spanish America, proceeds 
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in a direction west of north, till it terminates on the 
Frozen Ocean, in about lat. 70° N. In its general 
course, it is parallel with the coast of the Pacific Ocean, 
from which it is several hundred miles distant. The 
part of this range which is in Mexico, is called the Cor^ 
dilleras of .Mexico^ and the part north of Mexico, the 
Rocky Mountains, 

'the eastern range is wholly within the United States. 
It runs from southwest to northeast, and in its general 
course is parallel with the Atlantic coast from which it 
is 200 or 300 miles distant. It is called the Alleghany 
range. 

Bays or Gulfs, The five largest bays in North America 
are, Baffin^s Bay^ Hudson's Bay^ the Gulf of St. Lawrence^ 
the Guff' of Mexico^ and the Crulfof California, 

Islands. The most important islands are Newfound- 
land, Cape Breton, and St. John\ in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence ; Nantucket and LongJsIand, on the coast of 
the United States ; and the Bermuda islands, in lat. 32 N, 
The W^st-India islands lie between North and South 
America. ^ 

Lakes, There are more large lakes in N. America 
than in any other part of the world. The seven largest 
are Slave Lake, Lake Winnipeg^ Lake Superior^ Lake 
Michigan^ Lake Huron^ Lake Erie^ and Lake Ontario. 
The last five are very near each other, and form a regu- 
lar chain, by means of short rivers or straits, which run 
from one to the other. 

Rivers, The principal rivers of North America are, 
Mackenzie'* s^ JVelson^s^ the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi^ 
the Missouri^ the Del Norte, the Colorado, and the to- 
lumbia, 

Mackenzie's river empties into the Frozen Ocean in 
lat. 70 N. This river is the outlet of Slave Lake. Its 
most distant sources are, Unjigah or Peace river, and 
Athapescow or Elk river ; both of which rise in the 
Rocky mountains. The Athapescow, after passing 
through Athapescow Lake, unites with the Unjigah, 
and forms Slave river, which empties into Slave Lake. 
From Slave Lake to the ocean, the river U called 
Mackenzie's river. 
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JN'elson's rivet empties into the western side of Hud- 
son's Bay. It is the outlet of Lake Winnipeg. Its most 
distant branch is Saskatchamne river, which rises in the 
Rocky mountains, and flows east into Lake Winnipeg. 
From Lake Winnipeg to Hudson's Bay it is called Nel- 
son's river. 

The St. Lawrence empties into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, in lat. 50 N. It is the outlet of the five great 
lakes, Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, and Ontario. 
Its general course is from S. W. to N. E. 

The Mississippi empties into the Gulf of Mexico. It 
rises near the west end of Lake Superior, and flows 
south. The branches of the Mississippi are mighty 
rivers. The branches are very numerous, and spread 
ojut widely, from the Alleghany mountains on the east, 
to the Rocky Mountains on the west. 

The Missouri is a western branch of the Mississippi. 
It empties in about lat. 38 N. It rises in the Rocky 
mountains, and flows southwest. From its source in the 
Rocky mountains, to the mouth of the Mississippi, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, is more than 4,500 miles. 

Rio del JSTorte empties into the Gulf of Mexico in lat. 
26 N. It rises in the Rocky Mountains in about lat. 40 
N. and its general course is southeasterly. 

The Colorado empties into the Gulf of California. It 
rises on the west side of the Rocky Mountains, and Us 
general course is southwesterly. 

Columbia river empties into the Pacific Ocean in lat. 
46^ N. Its sources are among the Rocky Mountains. 

The length of the abovementioned rivers is estimated 
as follows : 





Miles, 




Miles, 


Mackenzie's, 


2,000 


Mississippi, 


3,000 


Nelson^s, 


1,200 


Missouri, 


4,500 


St. Lawrence, 


2,000 


Colorado, 


1,000 


Rio del Norte, 


1,800 


Columbia, 


1,200 



Indians, When North America was discovered, in 
1492, there was not one white man in it. The whole 
continent was in possession of Indians, who generally 
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lived a wandering life, and gained their subsistence by 
banting and iishing. 

When the whites first came over, they made a few 
small settlements on the Atlantic coast. As they increas- 
ed in nnmbers, they began to advance into the interior, 
either purchasing the land of the Indians, or driving them 
oflFby force. The whites have now been increasing and 
advancing for more than three centuries, and the Indians 
^have been diminishing and retreating. 

At the present time, the whites are in possession of 
more than one quarter of Worth America. They occupy 
the southeastern part. If we begin on the coast of the 
Pacific Ocean, and draw a line along the parallel of 30° 
N. Ifit. till it strikes the Mississippi river, then up the 
Mississippi to its source near Lake Superior ; then down 
Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and down the 
river St. Lawrence to its mouth; this line would divide 
North America into two parts. The whites possess 
nearly all the continent south and east of this line, and 
the Indians nearly all north and west of it. In other 
words, the Indians still own all the northern part of Span- 
ish America, the western part of the United States, and 
nearly the whole of British America. 

The whites are now increasing more rapidly than 
ever. Their settlements are continually arlvancing to- 
wards the west and north. The Indians are fast melting 
away before them ; and, in the course of a few ceniurios, 
probably, there will be few wandering Indians left in 
America. 

With reapect to the country at present occupied by the 
Indians, comprehending about three quarters of the con- 
tinent, it may be remarked, that we know very little 
about it. Many parts of it were never explored by a 
white man. We know, in general, that it is inhabited by 
Indians, who live entirely by hunting and fishing, and of 
course, that it is in a state of nature, wild and unculti- 
vated. Even the names of the Indian tribes which in- 
habit this vast country are, in many instances unknown. 

Arrangement. In describing North America we shall 
begin in the north, with Greenland and the Russian set- 
tlements, and t^en proceed to the three great divi- 
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sioDS, British America, the United States, and Spanish 
America. 

GREENLAND. 

Situation, Greenland belongs to Denmark. It is in 
•the northeastern part of North America^ having Davis^s 
straits on the west, and the Ocean on the east. How 
far it extends north has never been ascertained. To- 
wards the south, it terminates ip a point, called Cape 
Farewell. 

Climate. Greenland is one of the coldest coimtries 
on the globe. The eastern coast is wholly inaccessible, 
on account of the mountains of ice, with which it is lined 
all the year round. The summers are short ; the win- 
ters are long and gloomy. In a severe winter, many of 
the inhabitants are commonly frozen to death. 

Face of the country. The face of the country is very 
dreary. It is principally made up of naked, barren 
mountains, whose tops are covered with everlasting 
ice. The interior is wholly inaccessible on account of 
the ice. 

Productions. In the southern parts of the country there 
are a few miserable trees, and shrubs of a small, stinted 
growth. There is no wood of a size fit for building 
houses, and that which is used for fuel is principally drift 
wood, which floats in great quantities near the shore, 
and is picked up by the boats. 

The food of the Greenlanders is derived principally 
from seals, birds, and fishes. Sometimes they are re- 
duced to the necessity of living on sea-weed and train oil ; 
and in very severe winters, many of them starve to death. 

Population. The whole population is about 14,000, 
and.is confined to the sea-coast. The Danes and Nor- 
wegians tiave settlements along the coast, which contain 
in all about 6,000 or 7,000 souls. The number of the 
natives, 60 or 70 years ago, was estimated at 20,000. It 
does not now, probably, exceed 7,000, The population 
has been diminishing for many years. This is owing to 
■^•^v era! causes, but especially to the vast aocumulation of 
on their coasts. 
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Religion, The natives were formerly Pag&ns, but 
through the instrumentality of the Moravian missiona- 
ries, they have, to a coniBiderable extent, been converted 
to Christianity. The missionary settlements are at New 
Herrnhut, Lichtenfels, and Lichtenau. 

Character and manners. The natives are of low stature^ 
brawney, and inclined to corpulency. In their dbposi- 
tions tliey are cold, indblent, and slow of apprehension, 
but very quiet and good nat^.'?d. They are extremely 
filthy in their mode of Hiring. In winter, they live in 
huts, made of stone or turf, and several families usually 
occupy the same building. These huts are warmed by 
burning train oil and moss in a kind of lamp. 

The only employment of the Greenlanders is fishing 
and hunting. They can never live by agriculture ; the 
climate is too cold, and the soil too sterile. 

Before the Moravian missionaries labored among them, 
the Greenlanders were barbarians. They frequently 
buried their old women alive, to get rid of the trouble 
and expense of maintaining them. Children have been 
known to bury their own parents in this way. But these 
customs are now abolished, and they have become, to a 
considerable extent, a Christian people. 

Animals. The quadrupeds are rein-deer, foxes, hares, 
dogs, and white bears. The dogs are used as beasts of 
burden ; and draw the sledges of the Greenlanders 70 
miles a day. 

Sea fowl, eagles, favefls, and other birds of prey are 
very numerous. Whales, porpoises, and other fish abound 
on the coast Greenland is valuable principally on ac- 
count of its fisheries. 

But the animal of most importance to the Greenlander 
u the seal. It is every thing to him. The fiesh of the 
seal is his principal food ; the oil is instead of wood for 
fuel ; out of the skin he makes his boat, tent and clothes ; 
the fibres of the sinews answer for thread ; even the 
bones and entrails are found to be valuable. Catching 
seals is the principal employment of the inhabitants. It 
is a difficult and dangerous business ; but to excel in it is 
the highest pride of the Greenlander. The man who 
cannot catch seals is looked upon with conlempt 

4 
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RUSSIAN SETTLEMENTS. 

The Russian settlements in North America are on the 
northwest coast. They extend from Cape Prince of 
Wales, at Behring^s straits, near lat. 65^ N. to Portlock 
harbor, near lat. 58^ Thej contain, in all, about 1000 
white inhabitants. The number of Indians tributary to 
the Russians, is more than 50,000. The principal em- 
ployment of the Indians is fishing and hunting for the 
Russians, who pay them for their furs in beads and to- 
bacco. The mode of living and character of these Indians, 
in many points, resemble those of the Greenlanders. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Situation. British America comprehends all that part 
of North America, which lies north of the United States, 
excepting Greenland and the Russian settlements. 

Divisions* Not more than one tenth part of this vast 
country is in the possession of the whites. This part is 
in the southeast, along the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and the five great Lakes, and embraces the island of 
J^ewjmmdland^ and the four follo^^^S^ provinces. 

1. Nova Scotia. / 

2. New Brunswick. -^ 

3. Lower Canada. / 

4. Upper Canada. . ' 

All British America, not included in the abovemention- 
ed divisions, is generally called ^ew Britain^ and is in 
the possession of the Indians. 

Government. The island of Newfoundland is under 
the government of ati admiral. All the rest of British 
America is under a governor general, whose residence is 
at Quebec. Besides the governor general, each of the 
four provinces has a governor, who ia styled lieutenant 
governor. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Situation. Newfoundland is an island, 3B0 miles long, 
separated from Labrador by the straits of Bellisle. It is 
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bounded by the Galf of St. Lawrence on the west, and 
on alt other sides by the Atlantic. 

FcLce of the country. The country- is hiliy, and the 
soil barren; the coasts are hig^h and bold, and abound 
with fine harbors. The interior of the island has never 
been explored. 

Fisheries. Newfoundland owes all its importance to 
the fiheries, which are carried on upon its shores, and 
upon the banks, which lie to the southeast of the island. 
The Grand Bank lies 100 miles from the southeast ck- 
tremity of the island. It is, 300 miles long, and 75 broad. 
East of this is Green Bank^ 240 miles long, and 120 broad. 
No less than 3,000 sail of small craft, belonging to Great 
Britain, France, and the United States, are employed in 
these fisheries. They are an excellent nursery for seamen. 

Towns. All the principal towns are on the southeast 
side of the island, in the neighborhood of the fisheries. 

iS^ John'^s is the capital. It contained in 1815 about 
12,000 inhabitants, but three dreadful fires, in the win- 
ters of 1816 and 1817, laid nearly the whole of the town 
*in ashes. Phcentia and Bonavista are next in size and 
importance. 

Population. The population is very fluctuating. It de- 
pends upon the state 4>f the fisheries. In 1813, when the 
fisheries were most prosperous, it amounted to nearly 
70,000. The lai^est portion of the settlers has usually 
been from Ireland. 

Religion. More than three quarters of the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics.- The rest are Protestants, of vari- 
ous denominations. 

Government. This island belonars to Great Britain, and 
is under the government of an admiral. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Situation. Nova Scotia is a narrow peninsula, njore 
than 300 miles long, stretching from southwest to north- 
east. It is bounded on the north by the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence ; on the west by the Bay of Fundy ; on the 
northwest by the province of New Brunswick ; and on 
all other sides by the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Htstory. No seftlements, of any codsequence,' irere 
made in this country till the year 1749. In that year, 
the English government sent oat a colony of about 3000 
persons, who settled at Halifax. For several years, they 
were mach disturbed by the French from Canada, and 
the Indians ; but the conquest of Canada by the English 
in 1760, put an end to these troubles; emigrants then 
came over from England in great numbers, and the 
colony has ever since advanced rapidly in wealth and 
population. 

Divisions. Nova Scotia is divided into 9 counties, 
which are subdivided into 37 townships. 



Counties, Chief Towns, 

Halifax, \ H-;^:^. 

Hants, Windsor. 

King's, Cornwallis. 



Counties, Chief Towns* 

Shelbume, Shelburne. 

Queen's, Liverpool. 

Lunenburgh, Lunenburgh. 

Sydney, Manchester. 

Annapolis, Annapolis. | Cumberland, Cumberland. 



Population, The population is estimated at more than 
100,000. The great body of the people are of English 
origin ; principally emigrants from New England. After 
these, the Scotch and Irish settlers are most numerous. 
The Mickmack Indians were the aborigines of the pro- 
vince, ond still inhabit the shore east of Halifax. They 
are diminishing in numbers. 

Religion and Learning, The established religion is 
that of the Church of England. There is one Bishop, 
whose diocese includes Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and the islands of Cape Breton and Prince Edward. 

There is a College at Windsor, which has a valuable 
library, and several scholarships. Schools are establish- 
ed in all the villages. 

Chief Towns, Halifax, the capital, is situated on 
Chebucto Bay, in the centre of the peninsula. It has a 
spacious and commodious harbor, of a bold and safe en- 
trance, and is the principal naval station, belonging to 
Great Britain, in North America. The population is 
15,000. 

Liverpool is on the Atlantic coast, 46 miles S. W. of 
Halifax, and has considerable trade^ Pictou^ on the Gulf 
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of St. Lawrence, 100 miles N. E. of Halifax, has a fine 
harbor. Great quantities of timber are exported from 
Pictou to Great Britain. 

Commerce. Fish and lumber are the staple commodi- 
ties, and are exported in great quantities to Great Britain 
and the West Indies. Plaster of Paris of a fine quality is 
also exported to the United States. 

Soil, The N. E. part of the peninsula presents a 
gloomy and barren aspect ; but the counties to the S. W. 
of Halifax, and along the Bay of Fundy, have a rich soil^ 
and produce good crops of grim. 

Bays, The bays and harbbrs on the coast of Nova 
Scotia are very numerous. The Bay of Fundy is re- 
markable for its. tides, which rise in some parts to 40 
feet, and in some to 60. The rise of the tide is so rapid, 
that cattle feeding on the shore are often suddenly over- 
taken by it, and drowned. 

Islands. Prince ^dwardPs island, formerly called St. 
JohrCs^ is more than 100 miles long. It is in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, west of Cape Breton, and near the northern 
coast of Nova Scotia. The principal town is Charlotte- 
town. The population is about 800. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Situation. New Brunswick is bounded on the N. by 
Lower Canada ; on the £. by the Gulf of St. Lawrence \ 
on the S. E. by Nova Scotia, and the Bay of Fundy ; on 
the W. by Maine and Canada. 

Chief Towns. Frederickton is the capital. It is on 
St. John's river, about 80 miles from the mouth, at the 
head of sloop navigation. 

' The city of St. John^s is the largest town. It is near 
the mouth of St. John's river, and contains upwards of 
2,000 inhabitants. 

Population, The population of the province is esti-^ 
mated at more than 60,000. 

Bays. The principal bays are Passamaquoddy bay, bor«> 
dering on Maine ; the bay of Fundy ; Chignecto bay, which 
is an arm of the bay of Fundy ; Merramichi and Chaienr 
bays, which communicate with the Gulf of St Lawrence. 

-  4* 
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Rioeri. St Jfhn*$ rivet is the principal river in the 
province. It rises in Maine, and empties into the Bay of 
Fondy. It is navig^hle for sloops 80 miles, and for boats 
200. The common route from the city of St. John^s to 
Quebec is up this river. 

Merramkhi river empties into Merramichi bay. It 
abounds with salmon. 

Soil and Productions. The lands on the riVers, espe- 
cially on St. John's river, and its branches, are very rich 
and fertile. The pines on this river are t£le largest in 
British America, and afford a considerable supply of masts 
for the British navy. 

The timber, with which the uplands are covered, and 
the codfish, salmon, and herring, which abound in the 
rivers, and on the coasts, are the principal productions of 
the country, and are exported in considerable quantities. 

Situation. Lower Canada lies on both sides of the 
river St. Lawrence, from its mouth to Lake St. Francis. 
It is bounded N. by New Britain ; £. by the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence ; S. £. and S. by New Brunswick, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. S. W. and W. by 
Upper Canada. 

Divisions. Lower Canada is divided into districts, 
which are subdivided into counties. The counties are 
divided into townships, seignories, and parishes!. 

Chief Towns. Quebec, the capital of Lower Canada, 
and of all British America, stands on the north side of the 
St. Lawrence, at its confluence with the river St. Charles, 
about 350 miles from the sea. The town is divided into 
Upper and Lower. The Upper town, which is built on 
a high, steep ruck, is a place of great natural strength, 
and is extremely well fortified. — The Lower town is 
much the smallest part, and is inhabited principally by 
tradesmen and sailors. It is situated at the foot of the 
rock ; and from the fortifications of the Upper town, you 
look down upon it as from a very high steeple ; when 
the cannon of the fortifications are discharged, the balls 
% far abote the tops of the highest houses. The 
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populafion of the city, in t818, was 15,257. The coun- 
try around Quebec presents much sublime and beantiftd 
scenery. 

Montreal is situated on the east side of an island ia 
the St. Lawrence, at the head of ship naTigation. It is 
180 miles above Quebec, and 200 below Lake Ontario. 
The population, in 1818, was estimated at 25,000. The 
commerce of the city ia extensive ; the principal branch 
is the fur trade. 

Trois Rivieres^ or Three Riven is pleasantly sRuated, 
on the north side of the St. Lawrence, half way between 
Quebec and Montreal, 90 miles from each. It was foi^ 
merly the sent of the French government It contains 
about 2,500 inhabitants. 

Population. Tbe number of inhabitants is abodt 
300,000, a majority of whom are of French origin. 
The principal settlements are along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. 

Religion. A majority of the inhabitants are of the 
Roman Catholic religion ; but Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists, and other Protestant sects are fast inci*eashig 
in numbers. 

History. This country was originally settled by the 
French, and remained in their possession until 1759, 
when an English army, under General Wolfe, took Que- 
bec ; and, soon after, the whole province surrendered to 
the British. 

At the commencement of the American revolution in 
1775, this province was invaded by the American troops ; 
— Montreal was taken, and an attack was made upon 
Quebec, but it failed ; General Montgomery was slain, 
and his troops routed. ^ 

Commerce. The co]||lmerce of this province has been 
rapidly increasing for many years. The principal arti- 
cles of export are furs, lumber, pot-ashes, grain, pork 
and beef. The produce of Upper Canada, is brought 
dbfwn the St. Lawrence, and exported from Montreal. 

Climate. The winters are long, and the cold intense. 
The ice on the rivers is- usually two feet thick. The 
weather is very warm in summer, and vegetation re- 
markably rapid. 
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Face of the country^ kc. Several ranges of moantain« 
mn from the coast into the interior, in parallel ridges. 
The Tallies between, have a fertile soil, yielding grass 
and grain in abundance. The greater part of the country 
is still covered with forests. 

• RtDers. The St. Lamrence runs through this province, 
from southwest to northeast, and empties into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

The Outawas river empties into the St. Lawrence, near 
Montreal. It rises in the high lands, between Lake Hu- 
ron and Hudson's Bay. — The Sorelle and the St. Francis 
empty into the St. Lawrence from the south, between • 
Montreal and Quebec. The Sorelle is the outlet of Lake 
Champlain. — The Chaudiere conges from the south, and 
empties into the St. Lawrence near Quebec. 

Natural Curionties. The celebrated falls of MsDt« 
mo:»3ncy are near the mouth of a river of the same name, 
which empties into the St. Lawrence, 9 miles below Que- 
bec. The river pours over a precipice, and instantly 
falls perpendicularly to the astonishing depth of 246 feet^ 
presenting a scene of wonderful beauty and grandeur. 
These falls are in full view, as you sail up and down the 
St. Lawrence. 

^ Island. The island of Cape Breton^ in the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, is atUiched to this province. It lies northeast 
of Nova Scoiiaj from which it is separated by a narrow 
strait, called the Gut of Caoso. In 1743, when this island 
belonged to France, the fisheries on its shores were very 
productive, and employed no less than S7,000 seamen^ 
At present, the principal employment of the inhabitants 
is the working of the coal mines. The population of 
the island is about 3,00QI 

c • 

tjPPER CANADA. 

SiitMtion. Upper Canada ift that peninsular tract of 
country, which lies between the river Outawas and the 
great lakes, Ontario, Erie and Huron. It is bounded 
on the east, south and west by the United States, from 
which it is separated by the St. Lawrence and the Lakes; 
on the QorUieast hy Lower Canada, from which it is 
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i^parated by.Outawas ri?er; on the northw^ by STew 
Britain. 

Droisions, The settled part of this province i^ divided 
into 8 districts, which are subdivided i^to 24 coaatiei^ 
ond these are again divided into 156 townships. . 

Dutricts, Chief Tovm, \ Districts, Chief Tovma^ 



Eastern, Cori^walL 

Jobnstowii, Prescott. 

Midland, Kingston. 

Newcastle, Newcastle. 



Home, YorK. 

Niagara, Queenstown. 

London, 

Western, Sandwich. 



Population, Upper Canada is ^new country, and the 
population, increases with great rapidity. In 1783, it 
tvds estimated at only 10^000; in ^8^4, at 83,000. It 
will probably continue to increase rapidly for many 
years. The settlements, at present, arex^dnfined to the 
Neighborhood, of the St. Lawrence^ and tlfe shores of the 
great lakes ; but they are fast evteuding it}to the interior. 
The settlers are 'f rincipally emigiHints'Troni the United 

States. « " ' V "* ►^ * ^ 

Face of the country^ soit^iat^ V^he coiftilry on the SI? 
Lawrence and the lakes is a £me leVi/^t i^ountrj^ with a 
rich soil, well adapted for cultivation.* Tllere is a gr^t 
quantity of fertile land, at present unoccupied, in thill 
province, but the settlements are fast e§fmi^^ ov«r it. 
Much of the interior has never been ex^^w. 

Chief Towns, York is the seat of government. It is 
re^larly laid out, on the northwest sid^ of lake Ontario, 
has a beautiful and commodious harbor, aill about 3,000 
inhabitants. 

Kingston stands at thiB egress of the St. Lawrence from 
lake Ontario. It is the most' flourishing town in the 
province, and, contains Aout 2,000 inhabitants. It has 
an excellent harbor, anofin time of war, is the principal 
station for the British shipping on lake Ontario. 

J^ewark is at the mouth ^f Niagara river, where it 
enters lake Ontario. . Queenstewfi is on the dame river, 
7 miles from Newark. Chippeway is on thcsame river, 
10 miles above Queenstown, and 3 above Niagara falls. 
Fori Erie is at the head of Niagara, river, at its egress 
froQd lak^ £rie. Maiden and Sandwich are south of De- 
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troit, OD the riyer which coonects lake St. Clair with 
lake Erie. 

Lakes. Besides the great lakes, Ontario^ Erie^ and 
Huron^ which are od the boandary of the province, there 
18 a chain of small lakes stretching from lake Huron to 
lake Ontario. The first is lake Simcoe^ which empties 
itself through Severn river into lake Huron ; near lake 
Simcoe are the Shallow lakes, which empty through a 
short river into Rice lake. Rice lake empties through 
Trent river into the bay of Q.uinti, which opens into lake 
Ontario near Kingston. Lake Nepising is a large lake, 
which empties itself yito the north side of lake Huron, 
through French river. 

Rivers. The following riv*ers make a part of the 
boundary of the province ; Outaiaoas river, which sepa- 
rates it from Lower Canada; the Sl Lawrence^ which 
separates it fropn New York ; Niagara river^ which con- 
nects lake Erie with lake Ontario, and separates the 
province from New York; the river St. Clair^ which 
connects lake 'Huron with lake St. Clair, and separates 
the province from Mictii^an territory. 

Grand river is . a large stream which runs into lake 
Erie, near the east end. The land for six miles on each 
si^e of this river, from its mouth to its source, is in the 
possession of the Six Nations of Indians. 

The Thatnes rises near the sources of Gr^nd river, 
and fiows southwest into lake St. Clair. 

Bay. The bay of Q,uinti is a long narrow harbor, at 
the northea|||,end of lake Ontario. It is 70 miles long, 
and from 1 to G broad, and affords safe navigation throdgh 
its whole length. 

Commerce. The commerce of this province hitherto, 
has been carried on, principa|k, through ^he St. Law- 
rence ; but when the great Wnal from lake Erie to 
Hudson rijfer is completed, the trade of the western part 
of the province will probably go through that channel. 
The principal exports are wheat, and other agricultural 
productions. 

Climate. The province-b In a more southern latitude 
than Lower Canada, anJ the climate is much warmer. 
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NEW BRITAIN. 

Situation. New Britain comprehends all that part of 
British America, which lies north and northwest of Upper 
and Lower Canada. It is a vast country, extending from 
the Atlantic Ocean on the east, to the Paci6c on the 
west; and from Canada and the United States on the 
south, to the Frozen Ocean on the north. 

Divisions. Hudson^s Bay divides this conntry into two 
parts, the eastern and the western. The eastern is sub- 
divided into Labrador and East Main ; and the western 
into New South Wales and New North Wales, 

Face of the country,: This i« a dreary, desolate country. 
The surface, to a great extent, is naked rock, or covered 
with a soil so thin, that nothing but moss, and shrubs, or 
stinted trees can grow upon it. There are innumerable 
lakes and ponds of fresh water scattered over the whole 
country. 

Bays, The two principal bays are Baffin's and Hud- 
son'*s. The southern part of Hudson^s bay is called 
James bay. 

Lakes. The small lakes are too many to be enomer^tp 
ed. The three largest are Slave lake, Athapescori^ \rm 
JOT lake of the hills, and lake Winnipeg. ' f 

Rivers. Mackenzie's river, which is the outlet of Slave 
Jake, and Nebon's river, which is the outlet of lake Win* 
nipeg, are among the greatest rivers in North America. 
Unjigah and Athapescow rivers are the renlitelsonrces of 
Mackenzie's river ; and the .Saikatchatvine is the remote 
source of Nelson^s riv6r. 

Churchill and Severn rivers empty into the western 
side of Hudson's bay. Mbany^ Moose and Rupert rivers 
empty into the southern part of James bay. 

Productions. The climate is so cold, and the soil so 
barren, that nothing of* the vegetable kind can flourish 
here. Wild animals are abundant. The principal are 
beavers, bears, deer, raccoons and musquashes. 

Fur Trade. New Britain is the region of the fur trade. 
Qn all the principal lakes, and at the mouths and forl» of 
fiearJjr all the considerable rivers, there are ttiaiding 
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houses, established by the English. Here the Indiaos 
bring the furs of the animals which they kill in banting^, 
and sell them for blankets, guns, powder, beads, &c. 

The fur trade is earned on by two companies of mer- 
chants ; the Hudton^s Bay Company, and the Northwest 
Company. The trade of the former is con6ned to the 
neighborhood of Hudson^s bay ; that of the latter extends 
from lake Winnipeg to the Rocky mountains and the 
Frozen Ocean. The Northwest Company is composed 
of Montreal merchants. 

Mode of travelling. The only mode of travelling, in 
this desolate country, is in birch bark canoes. With these 
the inhabitants pass upt and down the rivers and lakes, 
and when they meet with a rapid, or wish to pass from 
one river to another, they get out of the canoe and carry 
it on their shoulders. In this way, the men engaged in 
the fur trade travel thousands of miles, and carry all 
theip goods. 

Settlements. The Moravian missionaries have 3 small 
settleoients, nmong the Esquimaux Indians^ on the coast 
of Tiabrador, viz. Okh&k^ ^Tain^ and Hopedak. These, 
•and the forts and houses established by those engaged in 
the fur trade, are the only settlements of white men. 
The principal forts are Fort Ckepewyan^ on Athapescow 
lake, Churchilly at the mouth of Churchill river, and York^ 
at the mouth of Nelson's river. 

Inhabitants, The Esquimaux Indians inhabit the coast 
of Labrador, and the shores of the Frozen Ocean. They 
are of th€*s^e race with the Greenlanders. Like them, 
they live principally on seals and whales, and confine 
themselves to the sea coast. The interior is inhabited 
by various tribes of Knisteneaux and Chepewyan Indians. 
Their number is unknowm. 

UNITED STATES. 

Situation. The tJnited States is the great middle 
division^ of North America. It extends from British 
America on the north, to Spanish America on the south ; 
and from the Atlantic Ocean on the east, to the Pacific 
on^^he west. ^ 
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Civil Divisions* This  extensive country is divided 
into ^4 States^ A Territories^ and i District, The States 
are divided into eastern^ imddle^ southern^ and western* 
The names of the States and their capital towns are 
given in the following tahle. 



Eastern 

States, 

or 

New 

'England. 



Middle 
States. 



Southern 
States. 



Western 
States. 



Terrcto* 

BIES. 



States, Chief Towns. 

1. Maine, Portland.* 

2. New Hampshire, Concord. 






3. Vermont, 

4 Massachusetts, 

o. Rhode Island, 

6. Connecticut, 

7. New York, 

8. New Jersey, 

9. Pennsylvania, 
10.. Delaware, 
11. Maryland, 



Montpelier. 
Boston. 

Providence and 
Newport. 
Hartford and 
New Haven. 

Albany. % 

Trenton. 

Harrisburg. 

Dover. 

Annapolis. 

Richmond. 



12. Virginia, 

1:3. North Carolina, Raleigh. 

14. South Carolina, Columbia. 



15. Georgia, 

16. Alabama, 

17. Mississippi, 

18. Louisiana, 

'19. Tennessee, 

20. Kentucky, 

21. Ohio, 

22. Indiana, 

23. Illinois,. 
^24. Missouri, 

Michigan, 

Northwest, 

Missouri, 

Arkansas, 



DistRici' of Columbia, 

5 



jiilledgeville^ 
Cahawba. ^ 
Monticello. 
New Orleans. ' 

Murfreesboro';^ 

Frankfort. 

Columbus. 

Corydon. 

Kaskaskia. 

Si, Louis. 

Detroit. 



ArkansQfl, 
Washinctojet: 
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Lakes. Lake Michigan and lake Champlain are the 
two largest lakes, which lie wholij within the United 
States. Lakes Ciuario^ Erie^ Huron and Superior are 
mi the boundary between the United States and British 
America. 

Mmtntains. The two principal ranges of mono tains 
are, the Rocky mountains in the west, and the JUkghany 
mountaius in the east. The Rocky mountains come from 
Spanish America, and running northwest, nearly parallel 
with the coast of the Pacific ocean, pass into British 
America. The Alleghany mountains run parallel with 
the Atlantic coast, from Georgia, through Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania to New York, 

Rivers, Among the principal rivers are 1. Connecticut 
tiver^ which divides Vermont from New Hampshire, and 
passing through Massachusetts and Connecticut, runs into 
Long Island sound. 2. Hudson^ which rises near lake 
Champlain, and running south empties into the Atlantic 
below New York city. 3. DelavHire^ which separates 
New Jersey from Pennsylvania, and runs into Delaware 
bay. 4. Potomac^ which separates Maryland from Vir-^ 
ginia, and empties into Chesapeak bay, 5. Savannah^ 
which separates South Carolina from Georgia, and 
empties itself in^o the Atlantic. 6. The great river 
Misnesippif which ris^s near lake Superior, and running 
south empties into the gulf of Mesico. 7. The Ohioj 
which rises near lake Erie, and separating the states of 
06io, lodiana, and Illinois, from Virginia and Kentucky, 
emptied into the Mississippi. 8, 9, and 10. Missouri^ 
Arkansas^ and Red rivers, all of which rise in the Rocky 
mountains, and run southeast into the Mississippi. 11.. 
Columbia river, which rises west of the Rocky moan* 
tains, and empties into the Pacific ocean. 

JSTaiural divisions. The most important naturfil division 
is made by the Mississippi river. This river runs from 
north to^outh, through the whole leogtK of the United 
States, srnd divides it into two parts. The western part 
is a wilderness, inhabited by Indfans; the eastern is, to a 
great extent, h cultivated country, inhabited by white 
men. 

in the pUrt of the United States lying east ^ the 
Mississippi, a natural division is made by the Alleghawj 
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mountains. The states lying wholly west of these idoqd* 
tains are called Western States. Tho^e on the east of 
the mountains, generally horder on the Atlantic ocean, 
and are called Mlantic States. 

The rivers Hudson and Potomac divide the Atlantic 
States into three parts. Those eapt of the Hudson are 
called Eastern States, or New England; those betw««a 
the Hudson and the Potomac, are called Middle States; 
and those sooth of the Potomac^ including the three 
which border on the golf of Mexico, are called Southern 
States. . 

Shape. The part of the United States east of the 
Missmsippi, is narrow in the south, and grows wider as 
yon proceed north. It resembles the trunk of a tree, 
with two short thick branches. New York ^nd the 
EaAterti States make one branch, and the Michig^ and 
Northwest Territories make the other. The rest of the 
States constitute the trunk. The parallel of Se"* ^(f 
north lat. which is the boundary between Kentucky and . 
Tennessee, and between Virginia and North Carolina, 
cuts the trunk into two nearly equal parts. 

EASTERN STATES, OR NEW ENGLAND. 

Situation, The Eastern States are those which lie ea^t 
•f Hudson river, viz. — Maine^ New Hampshire^ Vermont^ 
Massachusetts^ Rhode Island and Connecticut, 

Seacoasi, New England has a long bold seacoast, 
abounding tvith as fine harbours as any in the world. 

Face of the country. The western part is mountainous ; 
Ihe rest is hilly ; but, in some places, spreads oat into 
plains. 

Mountains, The Green mountain and White mountain 
ranges run from north to south through the whole length 
of New England. The Green mountains .commence near 
the Canada line, and passing through Vermont and Mas- 
sachusetts, terminate at New Haven, In the southern 
part of Connecticut. The Whit^ mountaii\ range com* 
mences also near the Canada line, and running in a 
southerly direction through New Hampshire into JVIassa- * 
ohosetts, divides a little* below Northampton into two 
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branches. The westera branch, called the Mount Tom 
range, crosses Connecticut river, and running a little 
west of south, terminates at New Haven, about two 
miles from the southern extremity of the Green moun- 
tain range. The eastern branch runs directly south, and 
terminates at Lyme, which is situated on the east bank 
of Connecticut river, at its month. 

Ciimate. In the spring of the year, cold, damp, piercing^ 
«a$t winds prevail, which ^are very disagreeable ; the 
elimate, notwithstanding, is very healthy, except to those 
who have pulmonary complaints. 

River, The Connecticut is the great river of New 
England. It rises near the Canada Hne, separates Ver- 
mont from New Hampshire, and passes through Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut into Long Island sound. 

SoU and proditctions. The soil of New England is well 
6tted for grazing. Grass is the staple productioD.' On 
thi«, large numbers of cattle are fed, which furnish an 
abundance of beefj for exportation. 

MAINE. 

Sttuation^ Maine is in the northeast extremity of the 
United States. On the north and east are the British 
provii;<tces of Lower Canada and New Brunswick ; on the 
south is the Atlantic, and on the west, New Hampshire. 
It has* more seacoast^ and more good harbours, than any 
other state in the Union. 

Divisions, The state is divided into 9 counties, viz. 

Counties. 

1. York 

2. Cumberland 

3. Lincoln 

4. Hancock 

5. Washington 

6. Oxford 

7. Kennebeck 

8. Somerset' 

9. Peaobscot 

298,335 



Pop. in 1 820. 


Chief Towns, 


46,283 


York. 


49,445 


Portland. 


53,189 


Wise asset. 


' 31,290 


Castine. 


12,744 


Machias. 


27,104 


Paris. 


42,623 


Augusta. 


21.787 


Norridgewocfc 


13,870 


Bangor. 
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The "five first named conntiefi border on the seaccmst;^ 
Ibe Te&t Jie behind tkem, ^in the iaterior. 

Bays, Tbe principal bays are Casco^ P^fufbseotj Frmtl^ 
mem^s^ and PmstjmMquoddy. 

Miows. TUe Ftnobscot inses among^ the lakes ki the 
Borth'v^est part of the state^ and taking a 'Civcoitona 
coCirse, eUapties into Penobscot bay. It is navigable 30 
miles, to Bangor, for lai^e v>ee8els,and for b>0at8, 60 mil^s 
Airtber. 

The Kennebeck rises also among the lakes in the nmrth- 
ivesf, and empties into the ocean 16 ^iles below Bath. 
It is navigable 45 miles, to Augusta. The ^Androscoggin 
18 ahrafiehof the Kennebeck, and empties into it near 
its mouth. 

Saeo river rises among tbe White mountains in New 
Hampshire, and flowing sotitheast, empties west of Port^ 
land. Piscataqua river forms a part of the boundafry be- 
tween Maine and New Hampshire. TheSU Croix forms 
the boundary between the United States and New Broo^ 
wick. 

Lakes. The Umbagog lies partly ill Maine and partly 
in New Hampshire. Mobsehead lake, in the nortWest 
part of the state, is the largest lake in New England. It 
is the source of the eastern branch of the Kennebeck. 
There are several other very lai^e lakes in the north 
and northwest, but very little is known about them, the 
country around not having y6t been explored. 

Small lakes abound in every part of the district. 

Chief Towns, Portland, the capital, and much the 
largest town, is built on a peninsula in Casco bay. The 
harbour is deep, safe, capacious, and seldom frozentoven 
In 1815, it was the eighth town in the United States iq 
amount of shipping. Popuiatio%in 1620, 8,581. 

Bath is on the western side oi the Kennebeck river, 
16 miles from the sea, af tbe head of winter navigation. 
A very large amount of shipping is owned here. Brtmi- 
mck is on the Androsco2:gin, near its mouth. 

Wiscassit is on the Sheepscot, a few miles east of the 
Kennebeck, and 12 miles from the sea. The river is 
here navig*ab!e for the largeit vessels. 

Hallowell lies on hoth sides of the Kennebeck, 40 miles 

from its montb.-^Augusta lies on the same river, dire^ly 

5* 
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above Hallowell. York^ near the southwest corner of 
the state, is one of the oldest towns in the United States. 
It was settled in 1630. 

Pojmlation. This state contained, in 1820, 298,3^5 
inhabitants. The part near the seacoast is the most 
populous ; particularly in the southwest. The northern 
half of the state is yet uninhabited, and almost unex- 
plored. There is so much vacant fertile land, that the 
population of Maine will doubtless increase rapidly for 
many years. 

Education, Bonodoin College, in Brunswick, is a flotirish- 
ing institution. It has a large property in lands, which in 
time will be very valuable. The library contains about 
5,000 volumes. 

A Theological Seminary, supported by Congregation- 
alists, has been established at bangory and another, sup- 
ported by Baptists, at Waterville. 

Rel^ion. The Congregationalists and Baptists are the 
prevalent denominations. 

Government, Maine was formerly united with Mas- 
sachusetts, under the same government, but in 1820, by 
mutual agreement, the union was amicably dissolved, and 
Maine, after forming a constitution, was erected into an 
independent state. 

Soil and productiona. Along the seacoast, the land is 
poor. In the heart of the state, between the Kennebeck 
and Penobscot, there is a fine, fertile soil, yielding grass, 
and grain in abundance. The eastern and western parts 
of the state are less productive ; the northern half is a 
wilderness, about which little is known. 

Banks. Banks are established in Portland, Bath, HaU 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, East port, Gardiner, 
Kennebunk, 6aco, Waterville, and Wiscasset. 

Commerce. A large portion of this state is yet unin- 
habited, and covered with fbrests. This is the case 
around the heads of all the principal rivers. Hence lum-- 
her^ at present, is the great article of export. It is brought 
down all the principal rivers in large quantities. 

JVIaipe is finely situated for commerce. It has an ex- 
tensive pencoast, aboundinyivith good harbours. In amount 
'*if^'|;»{i!V;;. if ji nlr?u|v thr f'^'Ttb. ^!;;le n the l^ni<»n. 
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Situation, *New Hampshire lies between Maine on the 
east, and Connecticut river, which divides it from Ver- 
mont, on the west. On the north, it touches I^ower 
Canada, and on the south, Massachusetts. On the south- 
east, it borders on the ocean for 18 miles.. 

Shape, It is narrow in the north, and grows wider as 
you proceed south, resembling a fan, with its, handle 
towards the north. 

Divisions, This state is divided into 6 counties ; viz. 

Counties, Pop, in 1820. Chief Towns, 

Rockingham, 55,246 Portsmouth^ Concord, Exeter. 

Strafford, 51,117 Dover, Gilmanton. 

Hilkborough, 53,884^ Amherst. 

Cheshire, 45,376 Keene, Charle8town,Wa]poIe. 

Grafton, 32,989 Hanover,Haverhin,Piymouth. 

Coos, 5,549 Lancaster. 

244,161 

Face of the country^ mountains^ ^c. Near the seacoast 

the land is level. In the west and north it rises into 

. lofty mountains. The White mountains, in the north, 

are the highest in the Uq^ed States. The loftiest peak 

is Mount Washington ; it iS nearly 7,000 feet high. 

Lakes, Winnipiseogee lake is near the centre of the 
state. It is 23 voiles long. Umbagog is in the northeast, 
and lies partly iti- Maine. Squam lake- is a few miles 
north of Winnipiseogee. Sunapee lake is in the west, and 
empties itself through Sugar river into the Connecticut. 

Rivers. Connecticut river divides this s^ate from Ver- 
mont. It is navigable to Bath, a few miles above Haver- 
hill. The Merrimack rises in the White mountains, neat 
the sources of the Saco, and running ^guth through the 
centre of the state, passes into Massachusetts. It re* 
ceives the waters of Winnipiseogee lake from the east 
The Piscataqua empties into the ocean at Portsmouth. 
It forms part of the boundary betweein this state antl 
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Canals. Canals have been made in several plac€fi| 
around falls and rapids in Merrimack river, so that boats 
can now ascend without obstroctioni and enter Winni* 
piseogee lake. %r 

Ckief Towns. PortsmouA, the largest town in the 
tote, is on the seacoast, near the mouth of Piscataqoa 
river. The harbour is one of the best on the contineEft, 
having a sufficient depth for Vessels of any size. It ia 
protected from every wind, is never frozen, and is so 
well fortified by nature, that only a small expense is 
necessary to render it impregnable. Population, in 
1820, 7,r327. ^ 

Exeter is about 15 miles southwest from Portsmouth.* 
Phillips Exeter Academy is in this town. 

Concord^ the seat of government, is a flourishing town 
on the Merrimack. By means of the Merrimack and the 
Idliddiesex canal there is now al^oat communication be- 
tween this town and Boston, which much increases its 
importance. Much of the trade of the upper country 
centres here. Population, in 1820, 2,838. 

Hanover^ the seat of Dartmouth College, is on Con- 
necticut river. Haverkilt^ is a flourishing town on the 
same river, above Hanover. 

Education. Dartmouth college at Hanover, is -one of 
the oldest, and most respectable in the United States. 
There is a medical school connected with the college, 
containing from 50 to 80 students. The college library 
contains about 4000 volumes. 

Phillips Exeter Academy, at Exeter, is the best eti» 
dowed Academy in New England. It has' funds to the 
amount of 80,000 dollars, a library of "700 volumes, and 
a mathematical apparatus. It is in high reputation. 

Population. New Hampshire contained, in 1820, 
244,161 inhabitants. The great mass of the population 
is in the southern half of the state. North of Winnipi- 
seogee lake, there are very few inhabitants, except on 
Connecticut river. 

Religion. The Baptists and Congregationalists are the 
prevalent denomiualions. 

Commerce. New Hampshire has but one sea-port 
nston^ in Massachusetts, is the centre of trade for tb^ 
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greater part of this state. The Middlesex canal id Mas- * 
sachusetts, connects Merrimack river with Boston bai^ 
bour, and opens a water communication between that 
town and ali the country on the Merrimack, and lake 
-Winnipiseogfee* 
• Curiosity. The JVotch or Gap in the White Mountains 
is a great curiosity. It is a deep and narrow deiile. The 
cnountain appears as if it were cloven down quite to its 
base, perpendicularly on one side, and on the other, at 
an angle of 45 degrees. The road which has been made 
"through this pass, is crossed by the river Saco, wbick 
comes tumbling ddtvB from the side of the mountaifi. 
The scenery is strikingly grand and picturesque. 

VERMQNT. 

Situation, Vefmont is bounded north by Lower Canal^ 

.da ; east by. New Haofpshire, from which it is separated 

by Connecticut riTer ; south by Massachusetts ; and west 

by New York, from which it is separated in part by Lake 

Champlain. '' 

Shape. Vermont is broad in the north, and grows nar^^ 
row as you proceed south. It resembles a fan, with ill 
handle towards the south. New Hampshire and Vermont^ 
taken together, form quite a regular four-sided figure. . 

Divisions, Vermont is divided into 13 counties^ viz* 



. CounMfs. 


Pop, in 1,820. 


Cbdef Towns, 


Bennington, 


16,125 


. 'Benningtwi. 


Windham, 


28,467 


Brattleborough. 


Rutland, 


29,983 


Rutland. 


Windsor, 


38,233 


Windsor. 


Addison, 


20,469 


Middlebury. 


Chittenden, 


16,055 


Burlington. 


Franklin, 


1-7,192 


• St. Albans. 


Orange, 


24,681 


Newbury. 


Caledonia, 


16,669 . 


Danville. 


Essex, 


3,284' • 


Guildhall. 


Orleans, 


6,976 * 


Derby. 


Washington, 


14,113 


• Mcmtpelier. 


Grand Isle, 


3,5^7 


' Alburgh. 
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Fack ofikx emmiry^ mountainsy ^c» Vermont w a momK 
taiDOus coQDtry. The Green moontaiDs run from north 
to soath, through the whole length of the state^ and pass 
into Massachusetts. The two highest Anmmit? of thift 
range are CameVs rump^ about half way between Mont* 
pelier and Lake Chanptplain, and Mansfield mountain, a 
iew miles north of th^ other. They are each more tha» 
4,000 feet high. As&Uney mountain, near W'indaor^ is 
tnore than 3,000 feet high. 

Liikes. Lake Champlain is the hocradarj betwt»en this 
state und New York. It is 100 mi tee long, and from 1 1^ 
Si^ broadi it discharges itiselli, at its tiorlhem eistremitjVi 
through. the river Soreile into tire St. Lawrence. Lak& 
Memphremagog is partly in this state, but principally in 
Lower Canada. 

Rivers. Connecticut river is the boundary between 
Vermont and New Hampshire. The principal rivers 
Which fall into Lak« Champlairi are Onion river, whicb 
lises in the east, and passing by Montpelier, empties near 
Burlington ; and Otter Creek^ which rises in the south, anJ 
passing by Rutland, Middlebory, and Vergennes, empties 
south of Onion river. Lamoille and Mimsque empty north 
Df Onion. river. The rivers emptying into the Connecti- 
cut are numerous but 9mall. None of these nvers are 
navigable, except for a few miles from their mouths, but 
they abound with valuable mill-seats, especially Otter 
Creek, 

Chief Towns. Monipelier is the seat of government. 
It is on Onion river, a little north of the ceiitre of the 
state. Population, in 1810, 1877. 

Bennington^ near the southwest corner of the state, is 
one of the oldest towns. It is famous for the battle of 
August, 1777, id which the American militia, under 
General Stark, defeated the British. 

Windsor is a beautiful town, on the bank of Connecti- 
cut river. It is a place of considerable business. The 
Vermont state-prison is in this town. 

Middlebury is pleasantly Situated on Otter creek, at 
the falls, 20 miles from the mouth of the river. A con* 
fiiderable number of mills and factories are established 
near the falis.-<-An extensive (juarry of marble w^is r^ 
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gently discovered in this place, and a mill has been 
erected, where it is sawed into slabs. 

Burlitigton stands on a beautiful harbour, on Lake Cham- 
platQ, Bear the mouth ^f Onion river, ft h on elevated 
ground, commanding a noble view of the lake and the 
adjacent country. It carries on considerable trade on 
Lake Champlain. Almost ail the vessels which navigate 
the iakCf ar<3 owned here. 

jS(. Albans is a flourishing town, on Lake Champlain^ 
near the northwest corner of the state. 
. Education, There is an institution at Burlington, 
called the Fermont University^ which has been liberally 
patronized by the state ; and a flourishing college at 
Middlebury^ which has been supported chiefly by private 
'bounty. Cotninon schools are universally established 
throughout the state. 

FQpulaHon, Vermont contained in 1820, 235,764 in- 
habitants. About half this population was in the four 
southern counties. The northern part of the state is 
thinly settledii 

Religien, The Baptists and Congregationalists are 
the prevailing denominations. 

Soil cifnd productions* The soil is fertile, yielding grs^ss 
and grain in abundance. TJbe mountainous country is 
good grazing land, and large numbers of cattle are raised 
these. ^ 

Trade, la the oortheni part of the state, the people 
carry their produce to Montreal ; in the eastern, to 
Boston 4ftd Hartford ; and m the southwestern, to New 
York. The exports consist of live cattle, beef, pork, 
pot and pearl ashes, aod agricoH^rfi! produce. 

4Jwiosiiies. fo ClureadoQt i%9ar Rutland, in the soqth^ 
<w«stera part of the state, there is a remarkable cave in 
Ajnopntaio. TJbe entrsDce is a narroiv passage, 2 or 3 
£eet in diameter, and 30 feet lopg* which opens into a 
spacious room 20 fi^t long;, 12 wide, and 1.8 or 20 feet 
•lugh. At the end of this rctow, there is aiiot^er narrow 
passage leadiog down to a second room, larger thap ftie 
£rst. Tbere are other caves equally remarkable at 
JDorsel and fiaaUy in<$lie same Aeigbbaurbo<9d. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Situation, Massachusetts is bounded north bj Vermont 
and New Hampshire ; east by the Atlantic ; south bj 
Rhode Island and Connecticut ; and west by New York. 
It has a very large extent of seacoast. 

Divisions, Massachusetts is divided into 1 4 counties ; 
yiz* 



Counties, 


Pop, in 1820. . 


Chief Towns, 


Berkshire, 


35,720 


Pittsfield. 


Franklin, 


29,268 


Deerfield. 


Hampshire, 


26,487 


Northampton. 


Hampden, 


28,021 


Springfield. 


Worcester, 


73,626 


Worcester. 


Essex, 


74,655 


Salem. 


Middlesex, 


61,472 


Charlestown. 


Suffolk, 


43,940 


' BoSTOlT. 


Norfolk, 


36,471 


Dedham. 
• ' Plymouth. 


Plymouth, 


38,136 


Barnstable, 


24,026 


Falmoulh. 


Bristol, . 


40,908 


New Bedford. 


Dukes, 


3,292 


Edgarton. 


Nantucket, , 


7,266 


Nantucket. 



Mountains, There »re several ranges of mountains 
in the western part of the state, which come from Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, and run across the state into 
Connecticut. Tlie principal are the Green mountain^ and 
Mount Tom ranges. " 

Peninsula, The bounty of Barnstable is a peninsula, 
commonly called the peninsula of Cape Cod, Its shapcf is 
that of a man's arm, bent inwards, both at the elbbw and 
wrist. A great part of this peninsula is sandy and barreni 
and in many places, wholly destitute'of vegetation ; yet 
it is quite populous. The inhabitants derive their sup- 
port almost entirely from the ocean ; the men being con- 
stantly employed at sea ; and the boys, at a very early 
age, are put on beard the fishing boats. In consequence 
of the violent east winds, it is supposed that the cape is 
gradually wearing away. 
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Bftys. Massachusetts bay lies between Cape Cod and 
Cape Ann. Barnstable bay is Ihe southern part of Mas- 
sachusetts bay. Buzzard? s bay is on the southwest side 
of the peninsula of Cape Cod, and separated froofi Barn- 
stable bay by a narrow isthmus. 

Rivers. The Housatonnnc rtees in the western part of 
the state, and passes into Connecticut. Stockbridge and 
Sheffield are on its banks. 

Connecticut river comes from the north, and passes 
through the state into Connecticut. 

JMcrrwiacAj river, in the northeast, comes from New 
Hampshire, and passing by HaYethil), empties itself into 
the ocean at Newbury port. 

'* Charles and JS'eponset rivers are small streams which 
run into Boston harbour. Taunton river empties into 
Narraganset bay in Rhode Island. 

Face of the country^ soil^ &c. The part of the state 
west of Connecticut river is mountainous ; ^ast of that 
river the coun#y is hilly, except in the southeastern 
counties, where it is level. On the seacoast, particularly 
in the southeastern^ counties, the land is poor; in the rest 
of the state there is generally a strong good tfoil, well 
adapted to grazing and^grain. 

Chief Towns, Boston, the, capital of the stdte, and 
the largest town in New England, is pleasantly situated 
on a peninsula, at the head of Massachusetts bay. The 
harbour is deep, safe, capacious and easily defended. 
Boston owns more shipping than any city in the United 
States, except New York. In 1820, it contaip^d 43,298 
inhabitants^ and was th6 fourth town of the Union in 
point of population. There are probably few cities in 
the world where there is so much wealth, in proportion 
to the population, as in Boston. The number of literary 
and well educated men is also unusually lai^e. 

Among the public buildings, are a state house, and 28 
houses of public worship, many of them . elegant. The 
country in the immediate vicinity is fertile and populous, 
and connected with the capital by fine roads, while the 
Middlesex canal opens a water communication with the 
interior of New Hampshire. 

^ 6 
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CkarUstofBM is directly north of Boston, and conDected 
with it by Charles river bridge. An United States^ na,vy 
yard is in this town. Among the public buildings are 
the Massachusetts' State prison, a marine hospital, and a 
hospital for the insane. The memorable battle of Backer 
hill was fought in this town, June 17th, 1775. In 1820, 
Charlestown contained 6,591 inhabitants. 

SaUm^ the second town in New England in wealth, 
and population, is 13 miles northeast of Boston. In amount 
of shipping, Salem is the sixth town in the United States. 
Her merchants are very extensively engaged in the East 
India trade. The population in 1820, was 12,731. . 

Beverly is the next town to Salem on the north. It is 
largely concerned in the fisheries. Population, in 1 820, 
4,283. 

Mdrblehead is on a peninsula, 4 miles southeast of Sa- 
lem. The inhabitants are employed almost exclusively 
in the fisheries. Population, in 1 820, 5,630. 

JVewburyport is a beautiful town, 33 nlies northeast of 
Boston, situated on the south bank of Merrimack river, 
3 miles from its mouth. The harbour is safe, larjre, 
and deep, but difficult to enter. Population, in 1820, 
6,852. , 

JSTew Bedford is 52 miles south of Boston. It is on a 
branch of Buzzard''s bay,' and has a safe and convenient 
harbour. In 1820, there were 3,947 inhabitants. They 
are largely concerned in the whale fishery. 

Plymouth^ 36 miles southeast of Boston, is the oldest 
town in New England, having been planted in 1620. 
Lynn is between Salem and Boston. It is celebrated for 
thQ manufacture of shoes. Worcester is 37 miles west of 
Boston, and connected with it by afine turnpike road. The 
principal towds on Connectiout river are Northampton 
and Springfield, 

Tslands. Nantucket island is 15 miles long. It con- 
tained, in 1820, 7,266 inhabitants, who are, principally, 
robust, enterprising seamen, extensively engaged in the 
whale fishery. The Nantucket seamen are noted as the 
most skilful and adventurous in the world. The inhabi- 
tants of this island are principally Friends, or Quakers, 
who hold their lands in common. All their cows, amount- 
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lOg to about 500, feed together in one herd ; all their 
sheep,' 14,000, in one pasture. 

To the southeast of this island are the Nantucket 
shoals, where a great many vessels have been ship- 
wrecked. They extend about BO miles in length and 
45 in breadth. 

Mariha^s Vineyard^ west of Nantucket, is about 20 miles 
long. The western point of the island is called Gayhead, 
Elizabeth islands lie in a row, of about 18 miles in length, 
northwest of Martha's Vineyard, and souttieast of Buz- 
zard's bay. 

Roads and Canals, The roads in this state are remark- 
ably fine. Excellent turnpikes proceed from Boston in 
every direction ; the principal are those to Providence, 
Worcester, Newburyport and Salem. 

There are canals around the falls in Connecticut river 
at South Hadley. Middlesex canal is wholly in tke 
county of Middlesex. It is 30 miles long, and connects 
Boston harbour with Merrimack river. This is the most 
expensive canal yet completed in the United States. A 
canal taconnect Barfistable bay with Buzzard's bay has 
been a long time in contemplation. 

Minerals, Iron ore is found in large quantities in Bris- 
tol and Plymouth counties. Quarries of marble have been 
opened in Stockbridge, and in other towns of Berisshire 
county. 

Popidation. Massachusetts contained in 1820, 623,287 
inhabitants. It has on an average 72 persons to every 
square mile, and is the most thickly settled state in the 
Union. The population does not increase very rapidly, 
owing to the emigration of so many to the other states. 

Religion. . The Congregationalists are the most nu- 
merous religious denomination. Next to them are tjbe 
Baptists. ' 

Education^ Harvard College^ oi*, as it is now called, the 
University at Cambridge^ is the most ancient wealthy, and 
respectable literary institution lb America. It was founded 
in 1638, in less than 20 years after the first settlement of 
New England. A Law School, a Medical School, and a 
Theological Seminary form a part of the institution. 
There are, in all departments, 20 profess(5rs. The phi- 
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losophical and chemical apparatus are complete. 'jThe 
library is the largest in America, containing S6,000 
ToluQies, and is annually increasing. The A«mber of 
students is about 300. The colleges are 3 miles north* 
west of Boston. 

Williams College in Williamstowo, in the northwest 
corner of the state, was established in 1793, and is a 
respectable institution. A collegiate institution was es- 
tablished at Atnkerst^ near Northampton, in 1821. 

The Theological Seminary at Andover^ 20 miles Dorth 
of Boston, was founded in 1808. It has 4 professors, and 
more than 100 students. It is very richly endowed,' en- 
tirely by private bounty. Within the first ten years after 
its establishment, it received more than 300,000 dollars, 
in donations from seven individuals, besides considerable 
sums from others. 

^Phillips Academy^ also in Andover, is the most flonrisli- 
ing academy in the state. Its funds amount to more than 
60,000 dollars. Tho number of stiidents in 1820, was 
140. This Aende ray and the Theological Seoiioary are 
under the same Board of Trustees.* y 

The other academies in the state are too mimerous to 
be mentioned; the principal are Dummer Academy at 
Newbury, and Leicester Academy at Leicester. « 

History. .This state is one of the oldest in the Union. 
The first settlement was made at Plymouth in 1620. The 
original settlers were Puritans, who were peJ^secuted in 
England on account of their religion, and fled to this 
country, then a wilderness, as an asylum. For many 
years they endured severe trials from sickness, famine, 
and wars with the Indians. 

While a colony, Massachusetts was always forward in 
resisting the oppression of the mother country ; and in 
the revolutionary war, which commenced in 1776, she 
acted a highly distingilished part. The first battles of 
that war were fougW: in this state, at Lexington and 
Charlestown. • 

Productions, Grass and grain are the principal pro- 
ductions of the soil. These furnish food for large num- 
bers of cattle. 
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Fisheries, , The inhabitaDts of many towns on the sea- 
^ioast, are employed in the cod fishery, and whale fishery. 
A. very numerous class of the population derive their 
sateislence entirely froni these employments. 

Manufactures. Manufacturing establishments are nu- 
merous. The principal manufactures are cotton goods, 
shoes^ ardent spirits, hats, glass ware, furniture, &c. 

Commerce, There is a very dense population on the 
extensive seacoast of this state, who depend for their sup- 
port entirely on commerce and the fisheries. They own 
about one quarter of the shipping i^ the United States. 

The principal market for the wMtern part of the state 
is New York. A large portion of the produce of Vermont 
and New Hampshire, on the other hand, is brought to 
Boston. The principal articles of export are fish, pot 
and pearl ashes, beef, pork, &c. 

RHODE ISLAND. • 

Situation. Rhode Island is bounded north and east by 
Massachusetts ; soutfait by the Atlantic ; and west l^y Con*- 
necticur. It is the smallest state in the Union. 

Dvoisions. The state is divided into 5 counti«sl* viz. 

Counties. Pop. in 1 8iiO. * Principal Towns. 
Providence^ 35,736 Providence, Spituate, Smithfield. 
Newport, 16,771 Newport. 
Washington, 15,687 South Kingston. " 

Kent, • 10,228 Warwick, East Greenwich. 

Bristol, 5,637 Bristol, Warren. 

Bays. Narraganset bay divides this state into two parts* 
It sets up I>e[tween point Judith on the west, and point 
Seaconet on. the east. It is about 35 miles long, and 15 
broad, and embraces several considerable islands. The 
northeast fextremity of NarragaQset bay is called Mount 
Hope bay ; the northwest extremity is called Greenwich 
bay ; and the northern extremity Providence bay. 

Rivers. Pautucket river rises in Massachusetts and 
discharges itself into Providence river, one mile below . 
the town of Providence. Pautuxet river empties itself 
about 5 miles below the town. They are both small 
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riven, and aboand with falls, which furbish j^e^ iltaation^ 
for mill seats and manufacturing establishments. T*bere 
are about 40 cotton, factories on the Pautuxet. 

FcLce of the country^ &c. The northern part of the state 
is hilly, the rest is chiefly level. About one tenth part 
of the state is covered by the waters of Narraganset baj. 
*A large portion of the soil is lean and barren. 

hlandi. The principal islands are Rhode Island, from 
which the state takes its name, Canonnicut and Prudence 
islands, all of which are embraced by Narraganset bay ; 
and Block island, wl^^h lies in the ocean, about 7 miles 
from the shore. 

Popnlaiion. The population, in 1820, was 83,059. 
The state is very thickly settled, and many hundreds 
emigrate every year to other states. Hence, the popu- 
lation does not increase rapidly. 

V Chief Towns. Providence is in the northeast part of 
the state, on Providence river, about a mile above the 
mouth of the Pautuoket. Ships of almost any size come 
up to the town. It has an extensive commerce, princi- 
pally with the East Indies, and the* Southern States. In 
1820, Providence was fhe third town in New England in 
point of population, containing 11,767 inhabitants. With- 
in a few years, the commerce and population have in- 
creased very rapidly, owing to tbe establishment of a 
great number of cotton manufactories in the neighbour- 
hood. Among the public buildings are three very elegant 
churches. 

Newport is about 30 miles south of Providence, near 
the sojithern extremity of the island of Rhode Island. 
Its harbour is one of the finest in the world ; being safe 
and easy of access, sufficieDtly capacious to contain whole 
fleets, and deep enough for vessels of the largest size. 
It is defended by three forts. The fisheries in the neigh- 
borhood are very valuable. There is probably no market 
in the world that afiards a greater variety of fish, or of a 
better quality. Population, in 1820, 7,319. 

Bristol is a wealthy commercial town, on the east shore 
of Narraganset bay, about half way between Providence 
and Newport. Population, in 1820, 3,197. 
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Pautucket Viliage, in the towD of North Proiridence, is 
built aroQod the falls of Pautucket river, about 4 mites 
northeast of Providence. It is one of the most dourishing^ 
maDofacturing villages in the United States. 

Indians, In Charlestown are the remains of tiie once 
famous Narraganset tribe of Indians. They are noiv re- 
floced to about 100 souls, and are a miserable, degraded 
race of beings. 

Religion. The Baptists are much the most numerous 
denomination. Religion is not.supported bj law in Rhode 
Island. The clergy are maintained by the voluntary con- 
tribtitions of their people. 

Education, Brown University in Providence is a very 
respectable, institution. It has eight professors, and the 
library conlains nbout 6,000 volumes. It is required that 
the President, and a majority of the Trustees of this 
University should be Baptists. 

Manitfactures. In no state in the Union, is so laige a 
portion of the population and capital employed in manu- 
factures, as in Rhode Island. The principal article it ' 
cotton goods, which are manufactured in large quantitiev* 
in Providence, and the vidnity. Linen goods, hats, &c. 
are also manufactured extensively, and exported. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Situation. Connecticut is bounded N. by "Massachti- 
setts ; £. by Rhode Island ; S. by Long Island Sound ; 
and W. by New York. It is very regular in its shape ; 
the boundaries on the west, north^ and eiist, bemg almost 
straight lines. 

Divisions. Connecticut is divided into B counties, viz. 

Counties, Pop. in 1820. Principal Tovons^ 

Hartford, 47,?64 Hartford. 

New Haven, 39,616 New Haven. 

New London, 35,943 New London. 

Fairfield, 42,789 Fairfield. 

Windham, 31,684 Windham. 

Litchfield, 41,267 Litchfield. 

Middlesex, 22,405 Middietowu. 

Tolland, 14,330 Tolland. 
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Harhour^. The coast is every where indented wifb 
harbours, many of which are safe aod commodious. The 
principal are those of New London, New Hayen^ and 
Bridgeport. 

Face of ike country. Connecticut is a hilly country, 
^he hills are generally of a moderate size, and occur in 
quick succession, presenting a beautiful and constantly 
varying prospect to the traveller. 

Soil and Productions. The great body of the state is 
excellent land. The county of Fairfield, and the inter* 
val land . on Connecticat river, especially, are of a very 
superior quality. Indian corn, rye, grass and potatoefi, 
are among the most important productions. Connecticat 
is also famous for pumpkins and onions. 

Rivers. Connecticut river comes from Massachusetts, 
and running first south and then southeast, empties into 
Long Island Sound. It is navigable to Hartford, fifty 
miles from its mouth. 

The Housatonnuc rises in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts, and after passing by Stockbridge and Sheffield, 
enters Connecticut, and running southeast, empties into 
Long Island Sound, a few miles west of New Haven. 

The Thames is in the eastern part of the state. It 
empties at New London, and is navigable 14 miles,, to 
Norwich. 

Chief Towns. There are five incorporated cities, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, New London, Norwich and Middle- 
town. Hartford afid New Haven are the capitals. 

Hartford stands on the west bank of Connecticut 
river, 50 miles from its mouth, at the head of navigation. 
It is in the midst of a very pleasant and fertile country. 
Among the public buildings are a handsome state house, 
and an elegant Congregational church. The population 
in 1820, was 6,901. 

New Haven is on a bay which sets up from Long Island 
Sound. The harbour is well defended from the winds, 
but is extremely shallow, and is gradually filling up with 
mud. The city is built on a plain, which is surrounded 
on three sides byjbigh hills and mountains. AmOng the 
public buildings are the colleges, and three elegant 
churches, one for the Episcopalians, and two for Con* 
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^egationalistfK There is a burying-ground on a hew 
pl^Q in the north part of the town. It is regularly laid 
out, and planted with trees. The population of the town 
in 1820, was 8,3^7. 

JVcto London is near the southeast corner of the state, 
on the Thames^ about 3 miles from its mouth. Its har* 
bour is the best in Connecticut. Population, in 1820, 
3,330. 

J^ormich is 14 miles north of New London, at the head 
of -BaTigation on the Thames. Middletown is pleasantly 
situated on the west bank of the Connecti<fyit, 1 5 miles 
south of Hartford. The country around Middletown is 
uncommonly beautiful. 

Weathersjield is on the Connecticut, between Hartford 
and Middletown. Litchfield is about 30 miles west of 
Hartford. Sayhrook^ one of the oldest towns in the 
country, stands at the mouth of Connecticut river. 

Education. Yah College^ in New Haven, is one of the 
oldest and most respectable colleges in the United States. 
It was founded in 1701, and the library contains about 
8,000 volumes. The chemical and philosophical appa- 
ratus are very handsome and complete. In 1811, the 
two noblest collections of minerals ever opened in the 
United States, were deposited here. There are 5 pro- 
fessors and 6 tutors^ besides 4 professors in the medical 
mstitutioD, which is connected with the college. The 
number of students is usually more than 300, besides 
medical students. 

Bacon Academy^ in Colchester, has a large fund and 
many students. The Episcopal Academy, at Cheshire, 
is a flourishing institution. There are also academies at 
PMnfield^ LiiiSifield, and Silmost all the principal towns in 
the state. There has been for matiy years a respectable 
law school at LitcKfield. 

At Cornwall^ a few miles northwest of Litchfield, there 
is a school for the education of heathen youth, from vari- 
ous parts of the world. After they have received their 
education at this school, they are sent home to instruct 
their own countrymen. 

In 1816, an asylum for the deaf and dumb was estab- 
lifshed in Hartford, {t is a very interesting and useful 
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institotioD. In 1819 there were 50 papihi, M of them 
very happy, and making wonderful progress in know- 
ledge. 

Common schools arc very liberally supported in Con- 
necticut. The state has a fund of more than 1,600,000 
dollars, the income of which is, by law, forever applied 
to the support of common schools. 

Religion, In 1818, the Congregationalists had 213 con- 
gregations ; Episcopalians, 74 ; Baptists, 90 ; Methodists, 
53. There were very few of any other denomination. 

Population. The population, in 1820, was' 275,248* 
The population does not increase rapidly, owing to the 
emigration of so many to the western country. There is 
no state in the Union which is so thickly settled as Con- 
necticut, except Massachusetts. 

Bridges and Roads, There is a very handsome bridge 
over Connecticut river, at Hartford. The bridges on 
this river are frequently carried away by freshets, es- 
pecially when the ice breaks up in the spring of the 
year. 

There are many turnpike roads in this little state* 
The most expensive is that from Hartford to New 
Haven. 

Mineral Waters, The medicinal springs at Stafford, 
£4 miles northeast of Hartford, are more celebrated 
than any others in New England. These waters are 
an effectual and speedy cure for salt rhenm, and other 
cutaneous affections, and are much resorted to in the 
summer season. 

Natural Curiosities, Between Canaan and Salisbury, 
near the northwest corner of the state, the Housatonnuc 
is precipitated perpendicularly^ over a l#dge of rocks, 
about 60 feet in height, forming the finest cataract in 
New England. ? 

Manufactures, The manufacture of tin into culinary 
vessels is carried on to a very great extent. ^ The ware, 
thus made, is taken by pedlars, and sold in all parts of 
the United States, and Canada. Berlin, near Hartford, is 
the principal seat of the tin manufacture. 

Near New Haven there is an extensive gun factory, 
where large quantities of fire arms have been made.— 
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Nails, ' glBSS^ fiats, buttons, wooden clocks, and many 
other articles are also among the manufactures. Con- 
necticut faas* a larger portion of its population engaged 
ID manufactures than any other state, except Rhode 
Island. 

Commerce. The trade of Connecticut is chiefly with 
the West Indi^ Islands, and the Southern states. The 
exports consist of horses, mules, butter and cheese, cider, 
Indian corn, beef, pork, &c. Much of the produce of the 
western parts of Connecticut is carried to New York, and 
of the eastern parts to Boston and Providence. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

Situaiion. This division includes the Bve states which 
lie between the Hudson and the Potomac^ viz. New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land. 

Productions. The principal production is wheat, and 
nexttto that is Indian com. Rye, barley and oafs are also 
extensively cultivated ; and, in Maryland, tobacco. 

ClitruUe, The climate is healthy. The winters are 
not so severe as in New England, and the east winds in 
the spring are not so piercing and disagreeable. The 
weather, however, is more }iable to frequent and sudden 
changes. 

ISTEW TORK. 

Situation. New Yerk ei;tends from the Atlantic ocean 
to the great lakes. It is $vnded on the N. by Lower 
Canada; on the E. by Vermont, Massachusetts, and Con* 
necticut, from the i^rmer of which it is separated by 
lake Champlain ; on the S. by New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania ; and on the W. apd N. W. by Upper Canada, from 
which it is separated by lake Erie, lake Ontario, and the 
river St. Lawrence. 

Divisions. The state contains 4 districts which are 
subdivided into 50 coimties. 
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SOUTH DISTRIdT. 


Counties, 


Pop. in 1820. 


Chief Totow^ 


Suffolk, 


' 24,272 


Riverhead. 


Queens, 


21,619 


North Hempstead. 


Kings, 


11,187 


Brooklyn. 


Richmond, 


6,135 


Soath6eld. 


New York, 


123,706 


New York. 


Westchester, 


32,638 


Bedford. 


• 


MIDDLE DISTRICT. 


Sullivan, 


8,900 


Thompson. 


Delaware, 


26,587 


Delhi. 


Rockland, 


8,837 


ClarkstowD. 


Orange, 


41,213 


Newburg. 


Ulster, 


30,934 


Kingston. 


Greene, 


22,996 . 


Catskill. 


Columbia, 


38,300 


Hudson. 


Dutchess, 


46,615 


Poiighkeepsie. 


Putnam, 


11,268 


Camel. 




£AST DISTRICT 


* 


Rensselaer, 


40,163 


Troy. 


Albany, 


38,116 


Albany. 


Saratoga, 


36,052 


Ballston. 


Washington, 


38,831 


Salem. 


Warren, 


9,453 


Caldwell. 


Essex, 


12,811 


Elizabethtown. 


Clinton, 


12,070 


Plattsburg. 


Franklin, 


4,439 


Ezrayille. 


Hamilton, 


1,251 


» 


Schenectady^ 


13,081 ^ 


Schenectady. 


Montgomery, 


37,569" - 


Johnstown. 


, 


WEST DISTRICT 


p 


Schoharie, 


23,154 


Schoharie. 


Otsego, 


44,856 


Cooperstown. 


Herkimer, 


31,017 


Herkimer. 


St Lawrence, 


10,037 


Ogdensburg. 


JeffersoD, 


32,952 


Watertown. 


Lewis, 


9,227 • 


Martinsfourg. 


Oneida, 


50,997 


Utica. 
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Oswego, 

MadisoD, 
Chenango, 
Onondaga, 
Courtland, 

^ Broome, 

' Cayuga, 
Seneca, 
Tompkins, 
Tioga, 
.Ontario, 
Steuben, 
Genesee, 
Alleghany, 

rf Niagara, 
Cattaraugus, 
Chatauque, 



Pop. in 1820. 
12,374 
32,208 
31,215 
41,467 
16,607 
14,343 
38,897 
23,619 
20,681 
16,971 
88,267 
21,989 
58,093 

9,330 
22,990 

4,090 
12,568 



Chitf T&wu. 

Oswego. 

CazenoTia. 

Norwich. 

Onondaga. 

Homer. 

Binghampton. 

Auburn. 

Ovid. 

Ithaca. 

Spencer. 

Cananthigaa. 

Bath. 

Batayia. 

Angelica. 

Bnialoe. 

Olean. 

Chatauque. 



ChUf Tfmns. Tbere are 5 incorporated cities in this 
state ; New York, Albany, Hudson, Troy, and Schenec^ 
tady. 

Albany is the seat of government, and, in population, 
wealth, and commerce, is the second city in the state. It is 
on the W. bank of the Hudson, 160 miles north of New 
York. It was founded by the Dutch in 1623. A lai^e 
portion of the inhabitants are of Dutch origin. Albany 
is finely situated for commerce. It is near the head of 
sloop navigation on the Hudson, and the canals now in 
progress, will soon connect it with lake Champlain and 
lake Erie. The city is supplied with excellent water 
from a spring 5 miles distant, by an aqueduct, which con- 
veys it to every house. Among the public buildings are 
a stone state house, an .arsenal, and 11 houses for public 
worship. Population, in 1820, 12,630. 

New York, the first commercial city in America, is on 
the S. end of Manhattan island, on a lai^e bay, or har- 
bour, formed by the union of Hudson river with the strait 
of Long Island SounJ, called East river. It i» admirably 
situated for commerce, on an excellent harbour, at the 
mouth of a noble river, with an extensive, fertile and 
populous back cpuntry* It imports most of the foreign 
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goodi consumed in the state of New York, the northerD 
£a]f of New Jersey, and the western parts of New Eng- 
land ; and exports the produce of the same section. This 
city owns more than twice as much shipping as any other 
in the Union, and more than half as much as the city of 
London. 

The growth of the city, of late years, has been re- 
markably rapid. In 1790, the population was 33,131 ; 
in 1800, 60,439 ; in 1810, 93,914 ; and in 1820, 123,706. 
The inhabitants are from a great many different nations. 
More than one third are of New England origin. After 
these, the most numerous are the Dutch and Scotch, and 
then the English, Irish, and* French. 

Among the public buildings are the state prison, the 
hospital, 57 houses for public worship, and the city hall, 
a tnngniiicent building of white marble, which cost half . 
'a million of dollars. The principal street is Broadway, 
which runs in a straight line through the centre of the 
city. Itisthree mites long, the houses are generally well 
built, and in some parts are very splendid. The other 
important streets are Pearl street, Greenwich street, and 
Wall street. 

/^'TJuditm stands at the head of ship navigation, on the 
E. bank of Hudson river, 124 miles N. of New York, 
and 36 S. of Albany. The first house was erected here 
in 1784; and in 1790 it contained 2,584 inhabitants; and 
in 1820, 5,310. Catskill and Athens are in the vicinity of 
Hudson, on the opposite side of the river. 

Troy^ Lansingburg^ ^nd Waterford^ are flourishing towns 
on the Hudson, near the mouth of the Mohawk. Potigh- 
keepsie is on the E. bank of the river, halfway between 
New York and Albany ; and JSTewhurg is on the VV. bank, 
a few miles below Poughkeepsie. 

PlaiUburg is on lake Charoplain ; Ogdenshurg on the 
St. Lawrence ; Sachets Harbour on lake Ontario ; and 
Buffdloe on lake Erie. . Cherry Valhy^ Cazenoviat Auburn^ 
Geneva^ and Canandaigna are on the great western turn- 
pike, which leads from Albany to Bufialoe. 

Schenect:idy is on the Mohawk, 16 miles N. W. of 
Albany ; Utica and Rome are on the same river, in Oneida 
county. 
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Brooklyn is on Long Island, opposite the city of New 
York. Sagg Harbour is on the east side of the same' 
island. 

Education, The state possesses a fund cf more than 
gl,dOO,Oi)0, the income of which is appropriated to the 
support of common schools. The legislature has also 
been very liberal in its patronage of colleges. 

Columbia College^ in the city of New York, has a 
president, 5 professors, about 140 students, a library of 
3,000 or 4,000 volumes, and a valuable philosophical 
apparatus. 

Union College is in Schenectady. It is handsomely 
endowed, has a president and 4 professors, a library of 
more thati 5,000 volumes, a complete chemical and phi- 
losophical apparatus, and 245 students. 

Hamilton College is near the village of Clinton, in the 
town of Parts, 10 miles west of Utica. , It was established 
in 1812, and has been liberally patronised by the legisla- 
ture, and hy individuals. There are 3 professors. 

Population, The population of New York has in- 
creased with astonishing rapidity during the last 70 years. 
In 1756 it was 110,000; in 1790, 340,000; and in 1820, 
1,373,812, having quadrupled in 30 years. The Dutch 
were the original settlers of the state, and their descend- 
ants constitute still a respectable portion of the popula- 
tion; but probably two thirds of the present inhabitants 
are emigrants from New England, or their immediate 
descendants. 

Religion, The denominations are Presbyterians, As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, Epis- 
copalians, Baptists, Methodists, Friends, Luthei^iins, &c. 
Religion is not supported by law; the ministers are main- 
tained by the voluntary contributions of the people. 

Language, The English language is generally spoken 
throughout the state, but the Dutch continues to be used 
in some places, particularly in the neighborhood of Al- 
bany, Poughkeepsie, and New York. 

Indians, There are about 5,000 ladians in this state. 
They are the remains of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, a 
powerful confederacy of Indians, who formerly occupied 
a great part of the state. The principal tribes are the 
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Mohawks, the Senecas, and the Oneida^ The Mohawks 
li?e m Upper Canada, the Senecas on the riren io the 
western part of this state, and the Oneidas near Utica, in 
Oneida county. 

Roads. The tampike roads are too nomeroiis to he 
mentioned. The most important is the great western 
turnpike, leading from Alhanj to Bafialoe on Lake Erie, 
a distance of nearly 300 miles. 

Canals. A grand canal is now in progress, which will 
connect Hudson river with lake Erie ; and another is 
already completed uniting the same river with lake 
Champlain. The Erie canal^ when completed, will ex- 
tend from Albany on the Hudson to Bnffaloe on Lake 
Erie, a distance of 350 miles. It is 40 feet wide, on the 
surface, and 4 feet deep. The expense is estimated at 
nearly ^5,000,000. 

The Ckamplain canal extends from Whitehall at the 
southern extremity of Jake Champlain to Fort Edward 
on the Hudson. It is 22 mile^ long, 40 feet wide and 4 
i'etei deep. When the obstructions to the navigation of 
the Hudson between Fort Edward and Albany are re- 
moved, this canal will probably divert the trade of the 
northern part of New York, and of half the state of Ver- 
mont, from Montreal to the city of New York. 

Manufactures. At Salina, in Onondaga county, about 
30 miles W. of Utica, are the celebrated salt springs and 
salt works. These works produce about 500,000 bushels 
of salt annually, and the manufacture may be extended to 
any desirable quantity. The great western canal will 
pass directly by these works. In 1810, New York was 
the second state in the Union in the value of its manu- 
factures. 

Lakes. Lake Ontario^ lake £nV, and lake Champlain, 
are partly in this state. Lake George lies south of lake 
Champlain, and empties into it It is 37 miles long, and 
from 1 to 7 broad. On each side it is skirted by lofty 
mountains. Its water is so transparent that the bottom 
is visible at almost any depth. It embosoms more than 
200 beautiful islands. 

Ondda lake lies directly west of Rome, and empties 
int^lake Ontario, Owmia^o^ Skenea4ele9^ O^co, Cayuga, 
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Seneca^ Crooked^ and Canandaigua lakes lie soath of 
Seoeca nver^ and comnaunicate with it. Cayuga and 
Seneca are the two largest 

Rivers! Delaware river forms part of the boundary 
between this state and Pennsylvania. Niagara river 
connects lake £rie with lake Ontario, and ibrms part of ' 
tthe western boundary. The St, Lawrence separates New 
York from Upper Canada. 

The Hudson is the great river of this state. It rises 
In the north, in the mountains west of lake Champlain, 
and running south, empties^ into the Atlantic, below New 
York city. It is navigable for the largest ships to Hud- 
son, and f<Mr sloops to Albany. There are many flourish* 
ing towns upon its banks. This river will soon be 
connected by navigable canals with lake Erie and lake 
Champlain. 

The Mohawk is the principal branch of the Hudson. 
It rises north of Utica, and flowing, a little south of east, 
empties into the Hudson near Lanslngburg, about nine 
miles north. of Albany. By means of a short canal be- 
tween this river and Wood creek, which empties into 
Oneida lake, a boat navigation has been opened from 
Schenectady io lake Ontario. 

The rivers emptying into lake Ontario are Genesee^ 
Osaoego and Black rivers. Genesee river rises in Penn- 
sylvania, and flowing north empties into lake Ontario. 
There are four great falls in this river, two of them 
within Ave or six miles of its mouth, and the other tW/O 
about 70 miles further up. Oswego river is the outlet of 
Oneida lake. It en^ties into lake Ontario at Fort Os- 
wego. Seneca river is the outlet of Canandaigua, Seneca, 
and Cayuga lakes, and several others. It empties into 
Oswego river at Three-river point. Black river rises 
northeast of Rome, and empties into lake Ontario, near 
Sackets harbour. 

The rivers running into the St. Lawrence are, the 
Oswegatchie^ which joins it at Ogdensburg, and Grass, 
Rackety hud St. Regis rivers, all of which discharge them- 
selves near the town of St. Regis, on the DQd^hern boun- 
dary of the state. 

7* 
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The principal river which runs into take Chaibplain 
18 the Saranae^ which empties at Plattsburg. 

The rirers which Hse in this state and run into Peno- 
sylvania are, the Delaware^ the Susquekannahj and its 
, branches, and the Alleghany. The Tioga and Chenango 
are branches of the Snsqaehannah. 

Bay. New York harbour i$ a bay, which extends nine 
Iniles sonth of the city, and is from 1 to 5 miles broad. 
The Hudson empties into it from the N. and East river 
from the N* E. it has Long Island on the East, Staten 
Island on the S. and New Jersey on the W. It commnni- 
cates with Long Island Sound by East river, and with the 
Atlantic by a passage called the Narrows. 

Mountains. The Catskill mountains, in Green county, 
Ivest of the Hudson, are the principal range. The high- 
est peak is Round Top, which is 3,804 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Minerals* Iron ore is found in many places in abun- 
dance. Piaster of Paris, slate, marble, lead, kc, have 
been met with in various parts of the state. 

Mineral Waters, The Saratoga and Ballston springs 
are the most celebrated in America. Saratoga is 30 
miles N. of Albany, and a few miles west of the Hudson ; 
Ballston is a few miles S. W. of Saratoga. These springs, 
during the summer months, are the resort of the gay and 
fashionable, as well as of invalids, from all parts of the 
United States. Large houses for entertainment, with 
ifeat bathing houses, are erected for the convenience of 
visitors. The waters afford relief in many obstinate 
diseases. 

New Lebanon springy, 29 miles S. E. of Albany, are 
Tisited for bathing. 

Face of the Country^ The country between the Hud- 
son and the Chenango is mountainous. The northern 
part of the state is hilly, and between lake Champlain 
and the St. Lawrence it rises into mountains. In the 
west, the country is level. 

S6%1 and Productions. The soil of this state generally, 
is good, and% lai^e proportion very fertile. The country 
between the Susquehannah and the Genesee, particular- 
ly on the rivers CheAango and Genesee, and between 
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Sendee and Cayuga lakes is excellent. The lands on the 
Mohawk and on Black riyer are very rich. The Gonntie.8; 
of Dotchess and Westchester, which lie between the 
Jindson and the state of Connecticut, are excellent, and 
in high cultivation. Ab extensive tract lying we^ of Mas-^ 
sachusetts, has but an indifferent soih 

Wheat is the staple production. Indian com, oats, 
flax, peas, &c. are extensively cultivated. Rye is chiefly 
raised for the disfiileries, and barley for the breweries. 
Apples are raised in abundance. 

J^atural Ourioskies. The fall^ of Niagara are per- 
haps the most'wonderful natural Curiosity in the worlds 
They are in Niagara river, about half way between lake 
Erie and lake Outario. This immense river here rushes 
over a precipice, and falls perpendicularly to the de{^th 
of 162 feet. The treinendous roar of the waters can 
sometimes be heard at the distance of 40 miles ; and the 
vapour, which continually rises in clouds from below, can 
be seen at the distance of 70 miles. When the sun shines 
on these clouds of vapour, it forms beautiful raipbowsi 

In Mohawk river, about 2 miles from its mouth, arte 
the falls called the Cahoes. The river here descends in 
one sheet, neariy 70 feet A little distance below, a 
bridge is thrown across the river, from w^iich there is a 
fine view of this sublime and beautiful cataract. 

Commerce, New York is the first commercial state in 
the Union. Its exports are more than those of any other 
state, and in 1815, it paid more than twice as much re- 
venue into the treasury of the United States. A the 
amount of shipping it is surpassed only by Massachusetts. 

The principal exports are wheat, pot and pearl ashes, 
Indian com, rye, bf ef, pork, lumber, &c. A large portion 
of the exports are derived from the western parts of 
New England, and the east^n parts of New Jersey. 
When the Grand Canal is completed, the commerce of a 
great part of Ohio, Upper Canada, and all the country 
bordering on the great lakes, will probably centre in the 
city of New York. * 

Islands. Lon^ Island is separated from Connecticut 
by thfe Sound ; from Manhattan island 1^ the East river ; 
and from Staten island by the Narrows* The Atlantic 
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ocean wasbBS it oq the south. Ti^e island is long aod 
narrow like a fish, and the eastern end opens like a 
shark's mouth. The most eastern point is a cape, well 
known to mariners, called Montauk point. 

Indian corn is raised on the south side of the island-; 
the eastern part famishes woo^forthe city of New Yox^. 
The island is divided into 3 coanties, Suffolk, Queens 
and Kings. 

Staten, island forms the county of Richmond. It is 
separated from Long Island by the Narrows, and from 
the Jersey shore by a narrow strait, called Staten island 
Sound. New Yerk bay is on the northeast, and Amboy 
hay on the south. 

Manhattan island, on which the city of New York 
stands, is separated from New Jersey by the Hudson, and 
from Long Island by, East river. 

History, The first discovery of this state was made in 
1609, by Henry Hudson, an Englishman in the service of 
the Dutch. He was the first white man who sjstiled upon 
the river which bears his name. The first settlement 
was made by the Dutch in 1614, on the island of Man- 
hattan. The Dutch retained possession of the country 
till 1664, when it was taken by the English. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Situation, New Jersey is bounded N. by N. York ; 
£. by the Atlantic, and by Hudson river, which separates 
it frc^ New York ; S. by Delaware bay ; and W. by Dela- 
ware river, which separates it from Pennsylvania. 

In shape it bears some resemblance to an hour-glass, 
being narrow in the middle, and broad at the two ends. . 

Divisions. New Jersey is divided mto 13 counties. 



Counties. 


Pop. in 1^20. 


Chief Towns. 


Bergen, 


18,178 


Hacicinsack. 


Burlington, 


28,822 


Burlington. 


Cape May, 


. 4,265 




Cumberland, 


12,668 


Bridgetown. 


Essex, . 


• 30,793 


Newark. 


Gloucester,; 


23,089 


Gloucester. 
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Cmtnties. 


Pop. in 1820. 


Haaterdoa, 


28,604 


Middlesex, 


21,470 


Moomouth, 


25,038 


Morris, 


21,368 


Salem, 


14,022 


Somerset, 


16,506 


Sassex, 


32,752 
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New Branswick. 

Freehold. 

MorristowD. 

Salem. 

Boundbrook. 

Newton. 



277,675 

Bays. ^Delaware bay, in the south, separates New 
Jersey from Delaware. Amhoy bay lies directly south 
of Staten Island. J^ewark bay is directly north of 
Sfaten Island. 

Newark bay commnnicates with New York bay on the 
east, through a narrow strait called the Kills ; and with 
Amboy bay on the south, through a long and narrow strait, 
called Staten island Sound. 

Capes, Sandy Hook is a noted point of land, south- . 
east of Staten island. A light bouse is erected upon it. 
Cape May is the southern extremity of the state, and one 
of the capes of Delaware bay. 

Rivers. Delaware river, on the west, separates New 
Jersey from Pennsylvania. It is navigable for the 4ai^- 
est vessels to Philadelphia^ 55 miles, and for sloops to 
Trenton, 35 miles further. There are falls at Trenton, 
which obstruct the navigation. 

Huds(mTVfev on the east, separates New Jersey froiii 
New York. Raritan river rises in the western part of 
the state, «and flowing east empties into Amboy bay, at 
the southern extrenriity of Staten island. It is navigable 
for sloops to New Brunswick, 15 miles. 

The Passaic is a small river which comes from the 
north, and empties into Newark bay. There are falls 
in this river, in the town of Patterson, which are much 
celebrated for their beauty and grandeur. Hackinsack 
river empties into Newark bay, a little east of the Pas- 
saic. 

Chief T&mns. All the principal towns . in this state 
are on the great road between New York and Philadel- 
phia. 
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• Trenton is the seat of government. It is siiaatcd 
near the bend of Delaware river, at the fallf, abont 30 
miles above Philadelphia. Steam boats ply regularly 
between Trenton and Philadelphia. The celebrated 
battle of Trenton was fought at this place, in December, 
1776. Population, in 1820, 3,942. 

J^ew Brunswick is on the Raritan, 14 miles from it* 
mouth. Steam boats from New York ascend the Raritan 
as far as this place. Half of the inhabitants are of 
Dutch origin. The Theological Seminary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church is in this town. Population, in 1820, 
6,764. 

Princeton is a pleasant village on the great road be* 
tween New York and Philadelphia, 52 miles from the 
former and 42 from the latter. The College of New 
Jersey, and the Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church are in this place. 

JVewark is on the Passaic, about 9 miles west of the 

city of New York. It is celebrated for its cider, and is 

the seat of extensive manufactures of shoes and leather. 

' It is one of the most beautiful towns in the United 

States. Population, in 1820, 6,507. 

Elizabethtown^ 5 miles south of Newark, is pleasantly 
situated in the midst of a fertile country. It is within 
2 miles of Newark bay. Steam boats regularly ply be- 
tween this town and New York. Population, in 1820, 
3,515. 

Burlington is on the Delaware, between Trenton and 
Philadelphia. Perth Amhoy^ on Amboy bay, at the 
mouth of the Raritan, has one of the best harbors on the 
continent. 

Education, The College of.yXew Jersey^ at Princeton, 
is one of the oldest and most respectable in the United 
States. The library consists of about 8,000 volumes. 
The philosophical apparatus is large and well selected, 
and there is a valuable cabinet of mineralogy and nat- 
ural history. The number of students, in 1820, was 
121. 

A Theological Seminary was established at Princeton 
in 1812, under the direction of the General Assembly of 
the Presbytei^ian church. There are 2 professors, and. 
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ID 1818, the number of students was 55. The term of 
education is 3 years. 

Queen^s College was established at New Brunswick, 
by the ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church, in 1770. 
The institution is how conyerted into a Theological 
Seminary. There are two professors, and about 20 stu- 
dents. The term of education is 3 years. 

Roaii and Canals, The great road from New York 
to Philadelphia passes by all the principal towns of this 
state. * 

^A plan has been proposed to connect Philadelphia 
with New York, by a canal, from New Brunswick on 
the Raritan, to a point on thfe Delaware, a few miles 
below Trenton, The distance is 29 miles, and the esti- 
mated expense nearly $1,000,000* 

Population. In 1820 the population was 277,575. The 
northern part of the state is the most populous. New 
Jersey is one of the old states, and many of the inhabitants 
emigrnte every year to new settlements. The popula- 
tion, of course, does not increase rapidly. . ^ 

Religion. The Presbyterians are most numerous. 
Besides these there are Friends, Dutch Reformed, Bap-^ 
tists, Episcopalians, &c. 

Face of* the country. The northern part of the state 
is mountainous ; the southern is flat and sandy ; the mid- 
dle is agreeably diversified with hills and vallies. 

Soil and Productions. The northern part of the state 
has generally a strong soil, and is a fine grazing coun- 
try. The farmers there raise cattle, in great numbers, 
for the markets of New York and Philadelphia. Wheat, 
rye, Indian com, potatoes, k,c. are also raised in abun- 
dance. 

Orchards abound in all the northern half of the state ; 
the cifier of New Jersey, particularly that of Newark, 
is in great reputation. Pears, peaches, plums, cherries, 
strawberries, and other fruits arrive at great perfection, 
and are furnished in large quantities for the New York 
and Philadelphia markets. 

The southern half of the state, with few exceptions, 
is sandy and barren. It produces little else beside shmli 
oaks and yellow pines. 
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Mmmtains. A fidge of the Alleghany mouiitainf conies 
from Penosjlvania and crosses this state into New York. 
It embosoms such amazing quantities of iroa ore, tibat it 
may not improperly lie called the Iron momtain. 

Minerals. Iron ore aboands in (his state. Among the 
mountains in the nwth, the mines are rery nnmeroas. 
In the single county of Morris there are no less than 7 
rich iron mines, fron^ which might be taken ore enough 
to supply the .whole United States. The southern coun- 
ties ailso furnish large quantities of bog iron ore. 

Copper, lead, coal, plaster of Paris, and slate are foimd 
in different parts of the state. 

Manufactures. The principal manufacture is ifOD. 
Turoaces and forges are established in various parts of 
the state, particularly in the county of Morris, and a 
very large quantity of iron is annually manufactured. 

In Trenton, Newark, and Elizabethtown, are many vA- 
uable tanneries, where a large quantity of excellent leath- 
er is made. Shoes are made in great numbers at Newark. 
^ Commerce. Almost all the foreign goods consumed in 
this state are imported at New York and Philadelphia, 
tind»the produce of thcf state is principally carried to 
those cities for exportation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Situation. Pennsylvania is bounded N. by New York i 
£. by New York and New Jersey, from which it is sep- 
arated by Delaware river ; S. by Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia ; W. by Virginia and Ohio. On the N. W. 
it touches upon Lake Erie. 

It is very regular in its shape ; the northern, and 
southern. boundaries being parallels of latitude, and th-i 
western boundary, a line of longitude. 

Divisiotis. Pennsylvania is divided into SO counties^ 
and about 650 townships. 



CtPunties. 

Adams, 

Alleghany, 

Armstrong, 



Pop, in 18^.' Counties. 



19,370 
34,921 
10,3^4 



Beaver, 

Bedford, 

Berks, 



Pop. in 1820. 

16,340 
20,24a 
46,275 
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Counties. 


Pop. in 1820. 


Counties. Fop 


. m IS 20. 


Bradford, 


11,554 


Lycoming, 


13,517 


Bticks, 


37,842 


M'Kean, 


728 


Butler, 


10,193 


Mercer, 


11,681 


Cambria; 


3,«87 


Mifflin, 


16,618 


Centre, 


13,796 


Montgomery, 


35,793 


Chester, 


44,461 


. Northampton, 


31,765 


Clearfield, 


2,342 ^ 


Norihumberland, 


1 5,424 


Columbia, 


17,621 


Perry, 


11,342 


Crawford, 


9,397 


Philadelphia, 


137,097 


Cumberland, 


23,606 


Potter, 


188 


Daupbin, 


21,653 


Pike, 


S,894 


Delaware, 


14,810 


Schuylkill, 


1 1 ,339 


Erie, 


8,553 


Somerset, 


13,974 


Fayette, 


. 27,285 


Susquehannah, . 


9,960.- 


Frauklin, 


31,892 


Tioga, 


4,021 ' 


Greene, 


15,554 


Union, 


18,619 


Huntingdon, * 


20,142 


Venango, 


4,915 


Indiana, 


8,882 


Warren, 


1,976 


Jeffer?on, 


561 


Washington, 


40,038 


Lancaster, 


68,336 


Wayne, 


4,127 


Lebanon, 


16,988 


» Westmoreland, 


30,§40 


Lehigh, 


18,895 


York, 


38,759 


Luzerne, 


20,027 


f 


,049,458 



Name. The name of this state is derived from Penn, 
the original proprietor, and sylva^ a Latin word, signify- 
ing wood, or forest. 

Rivers. The three principal rivers ar^, the Dela-- 
ware^ the Susquehannah^ and the Alleghany^ M of which 
rise in New York, and pass through Pennsylvania on 
their way to the south. 

The Delaware is the eastern boundary, separating 
Pennsylvania from New Jersey. !n its course it resem 
hies the letter W. The Lehigh^ a branch of this river, 
empties at Easton ; and the Schuylkill^ ano^le|> branch, 
empties near Philadelphia.  

The Susquehannah is the great river of Pennsylvania, 
It comes from New York, and making a circular sweep 
to the east, and then another to the west, passes into 
'Maryland. The river is composed of two branches, the 

8 
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East biHDch, and the West branch. The East branch 
is the ^principal one, and comes from New York ; the 
West branch is wholly in Pennsylvania. Th^ uniterat 
Northumberland. - The Tiogp, is a branch of the £ast 
. branch. Its conrse is almost wM>lly in New York. It 
empties near the northern boundary. The Juniatia is a 
western branch of the Susqaehannah, uniting with it a 
few miles abo?e Harrivburg. 

In the western part of the state, the Mleghany river 
comes from New York, and the Monongahela from Vir- 
ginia ; and they meet at Pittsburg, and form the Ohio, 

Chief Towns, Philadelphia^ the largest town in Penn- 
sylvania, is regularly 'laid out, between the Dele ware 
and the Schuylkill, 5 miles above their confluence, ft is 
.4 10* miles from the ocean, by th^ river and bay. The 
Delaware is navigable as far as this city, for ships of any 
size. 

Philadelphia has a very extensive commerce. In 
amount of shipping, it is the fourth city in the Union. 
It imports foreign goods for the greatest part of Penn- 
sylvania, for Delaware, and half of New Jersey ; and 
is contending with New York, New Orleans, and Mon- 
treal, for the commerce of the western states. In «the 
variety and extent of its manufactures, Philadelphia is 
the first city in America. 

AmoDg the public buildings are a hospital, a state 
prison, and 60 houses for public worship. The bridge 
over the Schuylkill, opposite to Market street, is superb.^ 
The water used in the city is derived from the Schuyl- 
kill. It is raised from the river by steam engines, and 
conveyed in pipes wherever it is wanted. 

PeaPs museum, in this city, contains the largest col- 
lection of natural curiosities in America. The literary 
and humane societies are too numerous to be mentioned. 
Philadelphia is 90 miles S. W. of New York, and 137 
N. E. of Washington. Population, in 1890, t08,l 16. 

Lancaster^ 60 jniles .west of Philadelphia, is finely 
sifuated, in the midst of a* fertile and highly cultivated 
country. The inhabitants are principally of German 
descent. Their number, in 1820, was 6,633. 

Pittsburgh in the western part of the slate, is very ad- 
vantageously situated, at the point where the Alleghany 
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and Monong^hela unite to form the Ohio. By means of 
Alleghany river, Pittsburg has a water communication 
with the western part of New York, and can appi;oaoh . 
within a few miles, of Lake Erie. By the Monongahela^ • 
and a good turnpike vtao, it. is connected with Balti« 
more. By the Ohio, it has an easy intercourse with the 
western states. It is also connected with Philadelphia 
by an excellent turnpike road. ^ These circumstances 
Jiave made Pittsburg the centre of a great commerce* 

All the country ih the neighborhood of the city 
abounds with toal. Hence it is admirarfoly situated for 
such manufacturing establishments as require the use of 
fuel. A great many such establishments have accord- 
ingly, been erected here, and Pittsbu^ bids fair to be- 
come, at some future day, one of the largest mantlfac- 
(uring cities in the v9brld. The distance of Pittsburg 
from Philadelphia Is about 300 miles, and from New 
Orleans, by the course of the rivers, ?,000. Popula- 
tion, in 1820, 11,629. 

Harriiburg^ the seat of government^ is on the east 
bank of the Susquehannah, about 100 miles west of 
Philadelphia. It is regularly laid out, and handsomely* 
built. An elegant bridge is. erected across the Susque- 
hannah, at this pf^ce. Population, in 1 820« 2,990. 

Easton^ is on the Delaware, at the mouth of Ihe Le- 
high. Reading is on the Schuylkill, 54 miles N. W. of 
Philadelphia. It is celebrated for the 'manufacture of 
hats. Wilkesharre is on the east branch of .the Susque- 
hannah. Northumberland is at the forks of the Susque- 
hannah. Carlisle is 15 miles W. of Harrisburg. York 
is on the west side of the Susquehannah, 22 miles from 
Lancaster. Meadville is about 30 miles from Lake Erie, 
on French creek, a branch of the Alleghany. Bethlehem . 
is on the Lehigh, 12 miles from Easton ; and J^azarethis 
a few miles .north of Bethlehem. iVashington is 25 
miles S. W. of Pittsburg. Cannonsburg is 6 miles north 
of Washington. 

Education. The University of Pennsylvania^ estab- 
lished io Philadelphia, embraces 4 departments^ viz. 
law, medicine, the arts, and natural science. There are, 
in all departments, 17 prbfesso^rs. The medical d^art» 
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ment is the most ftoarishing iDStitution of the kind in the 
United States, and is bardiy excelled by any in Earope. 
It consists of 7 professorships, and has had more than 
600 students. « 

The other colleges are Dicki^on college, at Carlisle ; 
Jefferson college, at Cannonsburg ; Alkghany college, at 
Meadviile ; and Washington college, at* Washington. 
These institutions are yet in their infancy. 

The Moravians have flourishing schools at Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth, in the eastern part of the state. 
Provision has been made by the legislature for establish- 
ing an academy in every county. 

Population. In 1 820, Pennsylvania contained 1 ,049,458 
inhabitants. The great mass of the population is in the- 
soutb, particularly in the southeast.^ near the banks of 
the Susquehannah and Delaware rivers. The northern 
^ half of the state, in 1820, did not contain one fifth part 
of the population. The population increases with con- 
siderable rapidity, though not so fast as in the western 
states. 

•The inhabitants are of several different nations. 
Abodt one half are of English origin-; one fourth, Ger- 
man ; and an eighth, Irish. The remainder are Scotch, 
Welsh, Swedes and Dutch. 

Language. The language commonly spoken is the 
English. But the Germans, Dutch and Irish, retain 
their own language, and many of them cannot speak 
English. 

Religion. There are many different denominations 
of Christians in Pennsylvania. A few years since 
the Presbyterians, German Calvinists, German Lu- 
therans, Friends, or Quakers, and Baptists, bad each 
nearly 100 congregations. Besides these, tliere were 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Scotch Presbyterians, Mora- 
vians, &c. 

Roads. There are good turnpikes leading from Phila- 
delphia in various directions. The principal is from 
Philadelphia through Lancaster to Pittsburg. 

CUrrutte. The climate of Pennsylvania i^ nrore tem- 
perate than that of New England. The winters are 
never so severe, and the summers are generally warmer. 
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Snow lies on the ground but a short period, and sleighs 
are but little used. 

Mountains. The AU^hany mountains run across this 
state from S. W. to N. E. There are many smaller 
ranges on each side of the Alleghany range, and parallel 
with it. 

Face of the Country. The central parts of the state 
are mountainous. In the southeast and northwest, the 
country is either level or moderately hilly. 

Soil and productions. A great portion of the state is 
- good land ,• and much of it, excellent. The richest tract 
is in the southeast, on both sides of the Susquehannah. 
This part of the state has long been settled, and is finely 
Cultivated. The tract between lake Erie and Alleghany 
river has also a very superior soil, but it is as yet very 
thinly inhabited. 

Wheat is by far 4he most important production, and 
grows here to great perfection. The next in value is 
Indian corn. Rye, barley, buck-wheat, oats^ hemp, and 
flax, are also extensively cultivated. , 

Minerals. Coal is found in abundance in the weMrn 
parts of the state. The country around Pittsbur^s 
one great bed of coal, and the hills within sight of (J 
town are full of that mineral. Iron ore also abounds i1 
the same vicinity, and in other parts of the state. 

Manufactures, in value and variety of manufactures, 
Pennsylvania is the first state in the Union. The prin- 
cipal articles are cotton goods, iron, glass, paper, &c. 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg are the seats of the princi- 
pal manufactories. ^ 

Commerce. Most of the foreign goods consumed in 
this state, Delaware, and the western part of New Jer- 
sey, are imported at Philadelphia. Goods to a large 
amount are also transported in waggons from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsbui^« and thence distributed through the 
western country. In 1815, the amount of revenue paid 
by this state into the National Treasury was greater 
than that of any other, except New York. In amount of 
shipping, Pennsylvania is the fifth state in the Union. 

History. This state was first settled by the" Swedes, 
in 1627. They held it till 1654, when it was conquered 

8* 
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by the Dutch ; and ten years afterwards, the Dalch 
8nrr<^nclered it to the English. 

la 1&81 Charles IL granted it to William Penn, who 
«oon after came over from England, with a coloajr of 
Friends, and laid the foundations of Philadelphia. 

DELAWARE. 

Situation. Delaware is bounded N. by Pennsylvania; 
E. by Delaware river and bay ; S. and W. by Maryland. 
It is the smaliest state in the Union, except Rhode 
Island. 

Dvoisions, It is divided into 3 counties. 

Counties, Pop* in 1 820, Chief T&wns. 

Kent, 20,793 Dover. 

Newcastle, 27,899 \ ^^^^ 

Sussex, • 24,057 ffSZ"' 



Lewistown. 



.72,749 



Rivers-. Delaware river and bay separate this state 
from New Jersey. Brandywine creek, which rises in 
Pennsylvania, and Christiana creek which rises in Mary- 
land, unite in the northern part of the state, and run into 
Delaware river. They afford an uncommon number of 
excellent seats for mills and manufactories. 

Swmnp. Cypress swamp, between this state and Mary- 
land, is 12 miles long and 6 broad. 

Cape. Cape Henlopen^ one of the capes of Delaware 
bay, is in this state. 

Chief Towns. Wilmington is in the Northern part of 
th^ state, between Bramdywine and Christiana creeks, 
one mile above their confluence. Both streams are navi- 
gfible to the town. Wilmington is celebrated for the 
ijfianufacture of Hour There are many mills on the 
Brandywine, within half a mile of the town. Population, 
about 5,000. 
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Newcastle is on Delaware river, 5 miles S. of Wflanngr- 
ton, and 33 below Philadelphia. It carries <m a biisk 
trade with Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Dover, the seat of government, is 36 miles S. of New- 
castle, on. Jones' creek, a smali stream which empties 

into Delaware bay. 

Lewist&wn is a few miles from Cape Henlopen. Here 
are salt works, in which salt is manofactored from sea- 
water, by the sun. 

Religion. The Presbyterians are most nnmeroiw. 
There are besides. Episcopalians, 3lethodist5, Baptists, 

Friends, Lc. 

Population. In 1 820, Delaware contained 72,749 in- 
habitants. About one quarter of this number are oegroet, 
and one quarter of the negroes are slaves. 

Canal. A canal has been commenced between Chris- 
tiana creek, in this state, and Elk river in Maryland. 
When finished, it will be 22 miles long, and will open an 
inland water communication between Delaware river 
and Chesapeake bay. In this view it is of great im- 
portance. 

Face of the, country, sail, ^c. A small part of the state 
in the north is hilly ; the rest is generally level and low. 
The soil in the north, and along the Delaware is gener- 
ally a rich clay ; in the middle, there h a considefable 
mixture of sand ; and in the sonth, sand predominates. 

Productions. Wheat is the staple of the state. It 
grows here to very great perfection. Indian com, rye^ 
oats, &c. are also cultivated. 

Manufactures. Delaware is celebrated for its mann 
factures. The flour mills, on Brandywioe creek, near 
Wilmington, are the hiesi collection in the United States. 
Gunpowder, and cotton and woollen goods are also mani^ 
factured, to a great extent, in the same neighborhood. 
In 1815, there were within 9 miles of Wilmifi^i^toc, 44 
flour mills, 13 cotton manufactories, 15 saw milM, 6 
woollen mannfactories, and 6 gunpowder millf, besides 
several others. 

There are extensif e salt works at Lewistown, n^ti 
cape Henlopen. 
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MARYLAND. 

Situation. Maryland is boanded N. by PenDsylvaoia; 
E. by Delaware, and the Atlantic ; S, and W. by VirgiDia, 
from which it ii separated, principally, by the Potomac. 

Chesapeake bay runs through the state from N. to S. 
Aviding it into two parts. The part east of the bay is 
called the eastern shore, and the part west of the bay, 
the western shore. 

Divisioni, Maryland is di?ided into 1 9 counties ; 1 1 of 
which are on the western, and 8 on the eastern shore. 



• 


Counties. 


Pop. in 18jtO. 


Chief Towns. 






' St. Mary's, 


12,974 


Leonardstown. 






Charles, 


16,500 


Port Tobacco. 




• 


Calvert, 


8,073 


St. Leonard. 


V 


^ 


Prince George, 


20,210 


Marlborough. 




Montgomery, 


16,400 


Unity. 




'fe 


Ann Arundd, 


27,166 


Annapous. 




Baltimore, 


96,201 


Baltimore. 




^ 


Harford, 


15,924 


Bellair. 




Frederic, 


44,459 


Fredericktown. 






Washington, 


23,076 


Hagerstown. 






^Alleghany, 


8,654 * 

• 


Cumberland. 






Cecil, 


16,043 


Elkton. 




Ii 


Kent, 


11,453 


Chestertown. 




^ 


Queen Ann, 


14,952 


Centreville. 




Talbot, 


14,389 


Easton. 




i 


Dorchester, 


17,759 


Cambridge. 




1 


Somerset, 


19,579 


Princess Ann. 




Caroline, 


10,108 


Denton. 






, Worcester, 


17,421 


Snowhill. 





407,350 

Bays. Chesapeake bay lies principally within the boun- 
daries of Maryland. There are many small bays which 
are merely branches of Chesapeake bay. Several of 
the principal riyers are very broad near their mouths^ 
nd may be regarded, for some distance, as bays. 
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Rvoers, The Potomac rises in tlie Alleghany moun- 
tains, and empties into Chesapeake bay. During ita 
whole course, it is the boundary between Maryland and 
Virginia. It is navigable for large vessels, 300 miles, to 
the city of Washington. Above this city, there are several 
falls, around which however, canals have been made, so 
that the river is now navigable, for boats, to Cumber- 
land, nearly 200 miles beyond Was^hington. 

The Susqueharmah comes from Pennsylvania, and 
empties into the head of Chesapeake bay. 

The rivers which run into Chesapeake bay from the 
western shore are, the Fatapsco^ which empties two miles 
below Baltimore ; the Severn^ on which Annapolis stands; 
and the Patuxent^ between the Severn and the Potomac. 

The rivers on the east shore are. Elk river, on which 
Efkton and Frenchtown stand ; Chester river, on which 
is Chestertown ; and Choptank^ Nanticoke^ Wicomico^ and 
Pocomoke^ all of which rise in Delaware. 

Chief Towns, Baltimore^ the largest town in Maryland, 
and in population the third in the United States, is built 
around a harbour at (he head of Patapsco bay, which sets 
up 18 miles northwest from Chesapeake hay. The strait 
which connects the harbour with Patapsco bay is very 
narrow, scarcely a pistol-shot across, and is well defended 
by Fort M' Henry. 

The growth of this city has been remarkably rapid. 
In 1770 there were only 300 inhabitants; in 1820 there 
were 62,738. 

Baltimore is well situated for commerce. It is con- 
nected by good turnpikes with various parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, and with the navigable waters which lead into the 
Ohio. It possesses the trade of Maryland, and of some 
parts of Pennsylvania, and the western states. In 1816, 
Baltimore was the third city in the Union in amount of 
shipping. The number ol tons oivned here was 101,960. 

Among the public buildings are a penitentiary, a hos- 
pital, a theatre, and the exchange, an immense edilice 
366 feet long. The Washington monument is^' a superb 
structure of stone, 163 fpet high; on the summit is the 
statue of Washington. Another monuropnt.of stonv has 
been erected, caljed the battle monument, to commemo* 
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rate the defeat of the British, in their attack upon this 
city on the 13th of September, 1814. 

AnnapolU^ the seat of government, is on the Seyeniy 
2 miles from its mouth. It is 30 miles south of Baltimore, 
and 40 east of Washington. It contains a handsome state- 
house, and 2,260 inhabitants. 

FredericlUown is a flouriihing inland town, 46 miles W. 
of Baltimore, and 43 N. of Washington. It is situated in 
the midst of a fertile country, and carries on considerable 
trade. Population, in 1820, 3,640. 

EUtabethtown^ or Hagerstown^ k near the Potomac, in 
a beautiful valley, 26 miles N. W. of Fredericktown. 

Cwnberhnd is on the Potomac, west of Elizabethtown, 
aear the northwest comer of the state. Elkton is on Elk 
river, near the northeast corner of the state. The trade 
between Baliimore and Philadelphia passes through this 
town. SfwwhUl^ on the Pocomoke, near the southeast 
corner, owns a considerable amount of shipping. 

Education. The Uniu^tsby of Maryland^ in the city of 
Baltimore, ia yet in its infancy- It is intended to embrace 
the departments of medicine, the languages, arts, law, 
and divitity. The medical department is already in 
operation, and is very retpectable and flourishing ; it has 
6 profe£Sors. 

Sl M«m(^^ college, also in Baltimore, fatM^ a good tibrary, 
a philosophical and chemical apparatus, 8 professQfs, 3 
tutors, and about 140 students. Baltimore college has 
2 instructors, and about 60 students. 

Banks, There are 24 banks in this state, io of which 
are in the^ity of Baltimore. 

Roads and Canals, There is a good turnpike road from 
Baltimore, through Cumberland on the Potomac, to 
Brownville on the Monongabela in Pennsylvania. This 
is one of the shortest and best communications between 
the tide-water of the Atlantic, and the navigable western 
waters. 

There are several canals around the falls and rapids 
in the Potomac, so that this river is now navigable for 
boats, as high up as Cumberland. 

Population. In 1820, Maryland contained 407,350 
inhabitants. More than one third of this number are 
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Begroes, and more than three quarters of the negroes are 
slaves. The slaves are most numerous in the southern 
half of the state. In the counties bordering on Penn- 
fejlvania, there are eight white men where there is one 
slave. 

Religion. The Roman Catholics were the first settlers 
of Maryland, and are the most numerous denomination. 
The other denominations are, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
l^resbjterians, Friends, kc. 

Face of the eoimtry. On the eastern shore, the land is 
level and low, and in many places, covered with stag^ 
nant water. On the western shore, the land near the 
bay is level, but as you proceed into the interior, it be- 
comes uneven and hilly, and in the wes^lbrn part of the 
state isrmountainous. The Alleghany mountains and the 
Blue Ridge cross the western part of the state, on their 
way from Virginia to Pennsylvania. 

Soil and Productions. The soil is generally good. 
Wheat and tobacco are the principal productions. Some 
cotton is raised, but it is of an inferior quality. Th^^^r 
productions are Indian corn, hemp and fiax^Jj^HJm, 
apples, and other fruit are in gt^0^p\enVgmM/H^ 

The forests abound with nuts, on vdluHKt nombers 
of swine are fed, which run wild in IMRiMls. These, 
when fatted, are caught, killed, barrelled, and exported 
in great quantities. 4# 

Minevals. Iron- ore abounds in various parts of the 
state. Coal is found in the vicinity of Baltimore. 

Manufactures, Furnaces have been erected in various 
places \0T the manufacture of iron, and iron ware. Glass, 
paper, and whiskey are also made in considerable quan- 
tities ; but the principal manufacture is Hour. 

Commerce Flour ,and tobacco are the principal ex- 
ports. > Baltimore is the centre of commerce. Maryland 
is the third state in the Union, in amount of shipping. 

History. This territory was considered as a part of 
Virginia, till 1632, when it was granted to Cecilius CnU 
vert, lord of Baltimore in Ireland. The first settlefinent 
was made by a colony m Roman Catholics. 
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DIS'^RICT OF COLUMBIA. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



Sititation, This district is a tract o£ country, 10 miies 
square, lying on both sides of the Potomac, betweea 30 
and 40 miles S. VV. of Baltimore. It was ceded to the 
United States by the states of Maryland |and Virginia in 
1790, and in 1800 became the seat of the General Gov- 
ernment. The district is under the immediate govern- 
ment of Congress. 

Divisions. The district is divided into 2 counties. 



Counties, 

Washington, 
Alexandria, 



Pop. in 1820. 

^ 23,336 
9,703 



Chief Towns. 

Washington, 
Georgetown, 
Alexandria, 



Pop. in 1820. 

13,247 
7,360 
8,218 



33,039 



Of the whole population, in 1820, 6,377 were slaves. 

^^^^^ vns. Washington, the priricipal toWn in the 

DUmU^li^the seat of government of the United 

States^^HHKj^ MafjUand side of the Potomac, on a 

^.J>^t of "^^iKpBlip^ ^y ^he junction of the Eastern 

• branch. Tt isontne main post road of the United States, 

about equally distant fr^ the northern and southern ex* 

tremitiesof the Union. ^ 

The city is laid out on a regular plan, combining 
jk convenience, elegance, and a free circulation of air. It 
is divided into squares by spacious streets, running N. and 
S. intersected by others at right angles. The streets, as 
lioid out, extend fgr 2 or 3 miles along both the rivers. 
When they shall be occupied with fine buildings, Wash- 
ington will be 0Q8*^f the handsomest, and most commo- 
dious cities in the world. At present, the houses, though 
elegant, are few, and scattered. 

Among the public buildings are, 1. The Capilo/, sit- 
tiated on an eminence, commanding a fine prospect. It 
is built of white free stone, has two wings, and when 
completed, iyill be a magnificent edifice. 2. The Pres- 
ident^s House^ an elegant edifice of stone, 2 stories high. 
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3. Four spacious brick baildings, pear the President's 
house, containing- ofiic«s for the Heads of Department. 

4. The General Poat Office. 5. Tiie Navy Yard. 
Ttie number of inhabilanU in 1820, was 13,247. 

VVasbiagtDD~iE 205 milea from the mouth of (be Poto- 
mac, by the course of the river. 

Geor^eiown is on ihe Maryland side of the Potomac, 
3 miles W. of VVnshiogton. It is pleasantly lituated, 
and is a place of considerable trade. Population, in 
J 820, 7,360. 

Alexandria is 6 miles S. of Washington, on the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac. It is conveniently sitnated 
for commerce. In 1816, it owned 11,811 tons of ship- 
ping, and carried on considerable trade. Population, 
IB 1820, 8^'^ 

EdwM&orS .^^fSlh^v. Rotna'Q Catholic College at 
Geoi^etowiv It has about 11 
7,000 voliigies, and a valuable 

SOUTHERN i I 

" Situation. The Southern SI 
south of the Potomac, and wbi 
Atlantic Ocean, or the Gulf of I 

ffaiites. They are 7 in i|umi 
Carolina, South Carolina, -tieoi 
pi, and Louisiana. The first fc 
the last three, on the Gulf of I 

Face of the country. The tract of country along the 
seacoast of this whole section, is a loiv sandy plain, ele- 
vated but little abore the level of the ocean. The i idth 
of this irart in some places is 130 miles. Back of this, 
the country rises into bills, and at last into mountains. 
The flat country on the coast is commonly called the 
Iji/w country ; and the hack country, the Upper eountry. 

Soil. The low country is chiefly a sandy pine-barren. 
The principal exception is the banks of the rivers, which 
in tnaay instances are fertile. The upper country bap 
generally a good soil. 
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Productiom, In the nortliera part of this section 
wheat and tobacco are the principal productions ; ia the 
southern part, rice, cotton and sugar. 

Climate* The winter is mild and pleasant ; but the 
summer, in the low country, is hot and unhealthy, and 
frequently proves fatal to strangers. The months of 
July, August and September, are called, in the low 
-country, the sickly season. 

Slaves, Almost all the slaves in the United States 
are in this section. They are most numerous in the low 
country, where the climate is so hot that white men 
frequently cannot labour with safety. 

VIRGINIA. 

Situation. Virginia is bounded on the ^N. by Penn- 
sylvania ; on the N. E. by Maryland, from which it is 
separated by Potomac river ; on the E.* by iJbesapeake 
bay ; on the S. by North Carolina, from which it is 
separated by the parallel of 36° 30' N. latitude ; on the 
W* by Kentucky ; and and on the N. W. by Ohio, from 
whidi i^is separated by the river Ohio. 

Virginia is the largest state in the Union. It is as 
large as the six New England States, taken together. 

Divisions': Virginia is divided into 102 counties. 



Counties. 


Pop. in Id^O. 


Counties. 


Fop. in 18?0. 


Accomack, 


1 5,966 


Caroline, 


18,008 


Albemarle, 


19,750 


Charles city, " 


5,255 


Amelia, 


11,104 


Charlotte, 


1 3,290 


Amherst, 


10,423 


Chesterfield, 


1 8,003 


Augusta, 


16,742 


Cumberland, 


11,C23 


Bath, ' 


5,237 


Culpeper, 


20,944 


Bedford, 


19,305 


Dinwiddle, 


13,792 


Berkley, 


11,211 


Elizabeth city. 


3,789 


Botetourt, 


13,5«9 


Essex, 


9,909 


Brooke, 


6,631 


Fauquier, 


23,103 


Brunswick, 


16,687 


Fairfax, 


11,404 


Buckingham, 


17,569 


Fluvanna, 


6,704 


Cabell, 


4,789 


Frederick, 


24,706 


Campbell, 


16,569 


Franklin, 


12,017 
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Countief. Pop. in 18^0. 

Gloucester, 9,678 

Goochland, 10,007 

GrajsoD, 5,598 

Greenbrier, 7,041 

Greenville, 6^58 

Giles, 4,521 

Halifax, 19,060 

Hampshire, , 10,889 

Hanover, 15,267 

Hardy, . 5,700 

Harrisony 10,932 

Henrico, • 11,600 

Henry, 6,624 

Isle of Wight, 10,139 

James city, 3,161 

Jefferson, . 13,087 

Kenawha, 6,399 
King and Quepn, 11,798 

King George, 6,116 

King William, 9,697 

Lancaster, 5,517 

Lee, , 4,256 

Lewis, * 4,247 

Loudon, 22,702 

Louisa, 13,746 

Lunenburg, 10,662 

Madison, 8,490 

Matthews, 6,920 

Mecklenburgh, 19,786 

Middlesex, 4,057 

Monongalia, 11,060 

Monroe, 6,620 

Montgomery, 8,733 

Mason, 4,868 

Nanseraond, 10,494 

New Kent, 6,630 

Nicholas, 1,853 

Norfolk county, 15,478 

Northampton, 7,705 



Couniiet. Pop 

Northumberland, 
Nottoway, 
Nelson, 
Ohio, 
Orange, 
Patrick, 
Pendleton, 
Pittsylvania, 
Powhatan, 
Preston, 
Prince Edward, 
Princess Anne, 
Prince William, 
Prince George, 
Randolph, 
Richmond county, 
Rockbridge, 
Rockingham, 
Russel, 
Scott, 

Shenandoah, 
Southampton, 
Spotsylvania, 
Staffed, 

Slurry, 

Sussex, 

Tazwell, 

T^ler, 

Warwick, , 

Washington, 

Westmoreland, 

Wood, 

Wythe, 

York, 

City of Richmond, 

Norfolk borough, 

Petersburg, 
Williamsburg city. 

Total, 1 



. in 1020. 

8,016'' 
9,658 
10,137 
9,182 

12,913 
5,089 
4,846 

21,323 
8,292 
3,422 

12.577 
8,^0.^. 
9,419 
8,030 
3,367 
5,700 

11,945 

14,784 
6,53G 
4,263 

18,926 

14,170 

14,251 
9,517 
6,594 

11,884 

3,916 

• 2,314 

1,608 

12,444 
G,901 
5,860 
9,692 
4,384 

12,067 

8,478 

6,690 

_ 1,402 

,066,366 
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MounUdns. The Alleghany moantains pass through 
the wesleni part of the state, from S. W. to N. E. They 
consist of several ranges. The main range passes be- 
tween the sources of James and Kenawha rivers. The 
Blue Ridge is east of- the main range, and parallel with 
it. The peaks of Otter, in the Blue Ridge, are 4,000 
feet high, and are the highest lattd in (he state. 

J^Tatural Division, The Blue Ridge passes from S. W. 
to N. £. through the centre of the state, dividing it into 
two parts, nearly equal. 

Face of the country. The country west of the Blue 
Ridge is high and mountainous. On the easi of the 
ridge, it is at first hilly^ but soon spreads out into a low, 
flat country, which extends to the seacoast. 

Rivers, . The Potomac^ on the N. E. is the boundary 
between Virginia and Maryland. The Ohio^ on the N. 
W. separates Virginia from the state of Ohio. The 
Big Sandy^ on the W. is the boundary between Virginia 
and Kentucky. 

The principal rivers which run into Chesapeake bay, 
besides the Potomac, are the Rappahannock^ York^ and 
James rivers. The Rappahannock and York both rise 
on the east of the Blue Ridge, and pursue a southeast 
course to the Chesapeake. The James rises on the 
west side of the Blue Ridge, and breaking throi%h those 
mountains, pursues a course south of east, and empties 
into the southern extremity of Chesapeake bay. It is a 
great river. 

The principal rivers in th^^vestern part of the state 
are, the Big Sandy ^ the Great Kenawha and the Little 
Kenawha^ all of which are branches of the Ohio. 

The Shenandoah is a branch of the Potomac. It joins 
it at Harper's ferry, 65 miles northwest of the city of 
Washington. The Appomaiox is the principal southern 
branch of James river. 

Swamp, The Dismal Swamp is south of Norfolk, near 
the southeast corner of the state. It is 30 miles long, 
and 10 broad, and extends into North Carolina. 

Chief Towns. Richmond, the seat of government, is 
beautifully i^tuated, on the north side of James Fiver, 
t50 miles from its mouth, just below the falls. It is well 
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situatetl for comranlce, bein^^ on a great river, at the 
heaJ of tide water, and having an extensive back 
country, abounding? with tobacco, wheat, hemp and 
coal. A canil around the falls has, been opened, which 
makes the river navigable for boats 220 miles above the 
city. 

The growth of Richmond has been very rapid. In 
1800, the population was 5,739 ; in 1810, it was 9,735; 
and in 1 820, 1 2,067. 

Among the public buildings are the capitol, or state^ 
house, a penitentiary, an armory, and an elegant Epis- 
copal church, called the Monumental Church. This 
church was erected on the -ruins of a Theatre, which, 
in December, 1811, was consumed by fire ^uring an 
exhibition, and the governor of the state, with 70 res- 
pectable citizens, perished in the flames. 

J^orfolk^ near the southeast corner of the state, is o» 
the east bank of Elizabeth river, a few miles before its en- 
trance into Hampton Road. The harbour is safe, commo- 
dious, and large enough to contain 300 ships. Norfolk 
has more foreign commerce than any other town in the 
state. Population, in 1820, 8,473. 

Petersburg^ 25 miles S. of Richmond, is on the Appo- 
matox, below the fails, 12 miles from its mouth, at the 
head of navigation for large vessels. It carries on a 
large commerce in tobacco and flour. It is the empo* 
rium of a considerable district in North Carolina, as 
well fis of the southern part of Virginia. Its population 
in 1820 was6,()90. ' 

Fredericksburg is on the Rappahannock, below the 
Aills, 110 miles from its mouth, at the head of naviga- 
tion. Large quantities of corn, Hour, and tobacco are 
brought from the surrounding country, and exported 
from this town. Population, between 3 and 4,000. 

Lynchburg is 120 miles W. of Richmond^ on James 
river, 20 miles below the great falls, where the river 
breaks through the Blue Ridge. From its situation, at 
the head of navigation, it has become the centre of comi- 
merce for the neighbouring districts, and a large extent 
of country west of the mountains. Tobacco, flour, hemp> 
&c. are brough>t here, in large quantities, and coaveyeti 

9* 
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down the river in boats to Richmond. The popalation 
in 1818 was estimated at 5,500. 

Yorktown^ or York^ on the south side of York river, 
14 miles from its month, has the best hnt boar in Virginia. 
It is famous as the place where lord Cornwailis and bis 
army were captured, on the 19th of October, 1781, by 
the QDited forces of France and America. 

Mount FemMt, the celebrated seat of General Wash- 
ington, is pleasantly situated on the Potomac, 9 miles 
below Alexandria. Monticello^ the seat of the Hon. 
Thomas Jefferson, is about 80 miles N. \V. of Richmond, 
on a branch of James river. 

Williamsburg is 12 miles W. of iTorMown. Gospori is 
on Elizabeth river, a mile and a half south of Norfolk. 
It contains an United States^ Navy Yard. Jamestown is 
on an island in James river, 32 miles from its mouth. U 
was formerly a place of importance, but is now in ruins. 
Lexington^ the capital of Rockbridge county, is west of 
the Blue Ridge, 38 miles N. W. of Lynchburg. Char- 
lottesville^ the capital of Albemarle county, is 84 miles 
N. W. of Richmond, on a branch of James river. Staun- 
ton is in the centre of the state, 40 miles N. W. of Char- 
lottesville. 

Education, This state has a literary fund, the inter- 
est of which is appropriated to the support of schools 
and colleges. The amount of the fund in 1S17, was 
^03,803, and the interest about $60,000 per annum. 
Of this sum {45,000 have been appropriated by the 
legislature, to the support of common schools, and 
{15,000 to the support of the University of Virginia. 

The University of Virginia w^a incorporated in 181!), 
and established a^ Charlottesville,- in Albemarle county. 
Besides the University, there are three colleges in this 
state; William and Mary^dX Williamsburg; Washington 
college at Lexington ; and pampden .Sidney^ in Prince 
Edward county, 85 miles S. W. of Richmond. 

Canals. In the southeastern part of the state there is 
a canal, connecting Chesapeake bay with Albemarle 
Sound in North Carolina. It passes through Dismal 
Swamp. Canals have been made round the falls and 
rapids of the Potomac, which have made it navigable 
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to Cumberland, pearlj 200 miles above Washington. 
There are canals around the falls, at the mouth of the 
Shenandoah, which make that river navigable for 200 
miles. There is a canal around the falls in the Appo- 
inatox, which has opened the navigation on that river, 
for 80 miles above Petersburg. 

The Board of Public Works in Virginia, have report- 
ed in favour of a canal, which shall connect James river 
with the Ohio. Such a canal, would make the towns on 
James river, the centre of commerce for a large section 
of the western country. 

Population. In 1820, Virginia contained 1,065,366 in- 
habitants, of whom 469,'/ 53 were negroes. About three 
fourths of the population live east of the Blue Ridge. 
In this part of the state the slaves are very numerous ; 
but west of the Blue Ridge, there are seven white men 
where there is one slave. Virginia is one of the old 
states^ and furnishes a great many emigrants to the 
newly settled countries in the west. 

History. Virginia was settled earlier than any other 
of the United States. The first permanent settlement 
was made by an Engish colony, at Jamestown, in 1607. 

In 1732, Washington was born. 

Virginia Was highly distinguished for the resistance 

* she made, when a colony, to the encroachments of the 
-^ mother country. The revolutionary war terminated at 

Yorktown in this state, by the surrender of the British 
army, under Lord Cornwallis, to the united forces of 
France and America. 

Religion, Virginia was first settled by Episcopalians, 
and for a long time, they were the -prevalent denomina- 
tion. They are still numerous among the old settle- 
ments in the eastern part of the state* 

The most pumerous denominations at present are, 
Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. The Presby- 

• terians are principally west of the Blue Ridge. 

Manners and Customs, On the east of the Blue Ridge, 
the inhabitants are principally planters. In this part of 
the state each man commonly lives ocr his own plahtation, 
in an independent style, surrounded by his slaves. - On 
the west of the ridge thejpe are few slaves^ Labour 
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there performed by the whites, as in the northern 
states. 

Mineral Springs, The Hot spring is in Bath coanfy, 
about 50 miles S. W. of Staunton. — The waters, at some 
seasons, are hot enough to boil an egfg. Berkley spring's, 
near the Potomac, 1 10 miles N. W. of Washington, are 
much resorted to by the guy and fashionable, as well as 
by invalids. There are sulphur springs in Greenbrier 
county, Montgomery county, and some other pkices. 

JVatural Curiosities. The Natural bridge over Cedar 
creek, in Rockbridge county, 12 miles •S. VV. of Lexing- 
ton, is one of the most wonderful curiosities in the world. 
The river at this place, runs through a gap or chasm ia 
a bill. The chasm is 90 feet wide at the top, 250 feet 
deep, and the sides almost perpendicular. The bridge 
is formed by a huge rock, thrown completely across this 
chasm at the top. The rock which forms the bridge, ia ' 
60 feet broad in the middle, and is covered with earth 
and trees. It forms a sublime spectacle, when yob look 
up at it from the margin of the river. 

Blowing cave is'in one of the ridges of the Alleghany 
mountains. It is a hole, about 100 feet in diameter, ia 
the side of a hill, from which a current of air continually 
issues, strong enough to prostrate weeds at the distance 
of 60 feet. 

Madison'^s cave is near the centre of the state, a few 
miles N. £. of Staunton. It is in the side of a hill, and 
extends into the earth about 300 feet. There is another 
cave in the northern part of the state, on the top of a. 
mountain. You at first go down 30 or 40 feet as into n 
well, and then proceed horizonkilly about 400 feet. The 
passage is from £0 to 50 feet wide, and 4 or 5 feet high. 

The passage of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge, 
at Harper^s ferry, is celebrated aft a beautiful and sub- 
lime spectacle. 

Soil As respects soil, Virginia may be divided into 
4 sections. 

1. The low country, in the eastern part of the state, 
is sandy and barren, except on the banks of the rivers. 
2. Between the low country and the Blue Ridge, the 
'''^nd is ?titeroately barren an^ fertile. 3. The coantry be* 
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iween the Blae Ridge and the main rapge of the Alleghany 
mountains is a fertile Talley. ^ 4. West of this, the land 
is wild and hroken, in some parts fertile, hut generally 
barren. 

Productions. The staple productions of Virginia are 
wheat apd tohacco. Indian corn, rye, hemp, flax, &c. 
are extensively cultivated. 

Minerals. Coal, of an excellent quality, is found in 
ahundance, on the banks of James river, near Richmond* 
Iron, coal, lead and salt abound west of the Blue Ridge. 

Manufaciures. .Guns, swords, and pistols are made at 
the armory in Richmond, and iron works are established 
in. various parts of the state. 

Commerce, Tobacco and flour are the principal ex- 
ports. Virginia owns very little sbipping. The produce 
of her plantations is exported, to a considerable extent, 
in vessels belonging to the merchants of the northern 
states. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Situation, North Carolina is bounded N. by Virginia ; 
E. by the Atlantic ; S. by South Carolina ; and W^ by 
Tennessee. 

Divisions. The state is divided into 62 counties. 



Countiet. 


Pop. in 1820. 


Counties. 


V Pop.^ 1820, 


Anson, 


12,534 


Craven, 


"• ** 13,394 


Ash, 


4,335 


Cumberland, 


14,446 


Beaufort, 


9,850 


Currituck, 


8,098 


Bertie, 


10,805 


Duplin, 


-0,744 


Bladen, 


7,276 


Edgecomb, 


 13,276 


Brunswick, 


5,480 


Franklin, 


9,741 


Buncombe, 


10,542 


Gates, 


6,837 


Burke, 


13,411 


Granville, 


18,222 


Cabarras, 


7,248 


Green, 


4,533 


Camden, 


. 6,347 


Guilford, 


14,511 


Carteret, 


^ 5,609 


Halifax, 


17,237 


Caswell, 


13,253 


Haywood, 


4,073 


Chatham, 


. ' 1^,661 


Hertford, 


7,712 


Chowan, 


6,464 


Hyde, 


4,967 


Columbus, 


3,912 


Iredel, 


13,0T1 
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Countiet, 


Pop. tn 1820. 


Counties. 


Pop. in 1630m 


Johnsofi, 


9,607 


Randolph, 


11,331 


JoDes, 


6,216 


Richmond, 


7,537 


Lenoir, 


6,799 


Robeson, 


8,204 


LincolD, 


18,147 


Rockingham, 


11,474 


Martin, 


6,320 


Rowan, 


26,009 


Mecklenburg, 


16,895 


Rutheriford, 


15,361 


Montgomery, 


8,693 


Sampson^ 


8,908 


Moore, 


7,128 


Stokes, 


14,033 


Nash, 


8,185 


Surrj, 


1 2,32a 


New Hanover, 


10,866 


Tyrrel, . 


4,319 


Northampton, 


13,242 


Wake, 


20,102 


Onslow, 


7,016 


Warren, 


11,158 


Orange, 


23,492 


Washington, 


3,986 


Pasquotank, 


8,008 


Wayne, 


9,040 


Perquimans, 


6,857 


Wilks, 


9,967 


l^pp^nn 


9,029 
10,001 






Pitt, 


Total, 


638,829 



Capes. The three principal capes are Cape Hatteras^ 
Cape Lookout and Cape Fear. All of them are dangerous 
to mariners, particularly Cape Hatteras, where numer- 
ous vessels have been shipwrecked. 

Islands. The whole coast is lined with long narrow 
klands, which greatly impede navigation. Between the 
isiands^re inlets. 

Inlets. The principal inlets are Currituck^ Roanoke^ 
and Ocracoke; the last is the only one through which 
vessels pass. 

SoundsC* The principal sounds are Albemarle and 
Pamlico. ' 

Swamps. Crreat Dismal Swamp Is between Albemarle 
sound and Chesapeake bay. It is 30 miles long and 10 
broad, and lies partly in this state, and partly in Virginia. 
Little Dismal^ or Alligator swamp is between Albemarle 
and Pamlico sounds. 

Rivers. The Chowan rises in Virginia, and empties 
itself into Albemarle sound. The Roanoke is formed by 
the union of the Dan and Staunton, both of which rise la 
Virginia. It runs also into Albemarle sound. 
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Patnlici% and JVeuse rivers empty into Pamlico soimd. 
Cap€ Fear river empties into the ocean near Cape Fear. 
All these rivers have b^rs at their mouths, which obstruct 
the navigation for large vessels. 

The Yadkin rises in the western part of the state, and 
passes into South Cai^olina, where it assumes the name 
of the Pedee. The Catawba rises also in the west, and 
passes into South Carolina, where it assumes the name of 
the Wateree, which is the eastern branch of the Santee. 

Face of the country. The low country in North Caro- 
lina extends about 80 miles from the sea^ Beyond this; 
as you proceed into the interior, it is first hilly, and after- 
wards mountainous. The Alleghany mountains cross the 
fitate near the western boundary. 

Chief Towns. Raleigh, the seat of government, is 
pleasantly situated, near the centre of the state, and con- 
tains a state house, and 2,674 inhabitants. 

JSfewbern^ on the Neuse, is the largest town in the state. 
It has considerable commerce, and contained in 1820*, 
3,633 inhabitants. The river is navigable to this place 
for sea vessels. 

Fayetieville^ on Cape Fear river, near the head of 
navigation, is a flourishing town, and well situated for 
commerce. Large quantities of tobacco, cotton, flour, 
&c. are brought here from the back country, and carried 
down to Wilmington in boats. Population, ij^ 1820, 
3,532. 

Wilmington^ on Cape Fear rivet, 35 miles from the 
«ea, exports more produce than any other town in the 
fitate. Population, in 1820, 2,633. 

Edenton is on Albemarle Sound, near the mouth of 
Chowan river. Hillsborough is 30 miles N. W. of Raleigh. 
Plymouth is near the mouth of the Roanoke. Salisbury is 
5 miles W. of Yadkin river, and more than 100 W. of 
Raleigh. Salem is 34 miles N. E. of Salisbury. 

Harbours. There are no good harbours in this state ; 
their mouths are all obstructed by sand bar^. The best 
are Wilmington, Newbern, and Edenton. 

Education. The Uiiiversity of J^orth Carolina is at 
Chapel Hill, 28 miles W. of Raleigh. It has 4 profes- 
sors and 150 students! There is aa academy for females 
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at Salem, under the direction of the Moravians, which is 
in high repute. 

Canals. There is a canal connecting the waters of 
Albemarle Sound with Chesapeake bay in Virginia. 
Canals have been made around the falls in Cape Fear 
river, which have much improved its navigation. 

Mineral Springs. Mineral springs abound in the moun- 
tainous country, in the western part of the state. They 
are efficacious in the cure of many diseases. 

Curiosities. Ararat, or Pilot mountain, near Salem, is a 
curiosity. It rises gradually, like a pyramid, to the 
height of several thousand feet^ and then shoots ap 
suddenly like a steeple, to the height of 300 feet, and 
termimltes in a flat surface, from which there is a noble 
view of the surrounding country, for an immense distance. 
The diameter of the steeple part of the mountain, at the 
Hottom, is not more than 100 or 200 feet. 

This, mountain can be seen at the distance of 60 or 70 
miles, o?eriooking the country below. It was called 
Pilot mountain by the Indians, because it served them 
for a beacon, by which they conducted their routes in the 
old Indian wars. . / » 

Population. In 1820, North Carolina contained 638,829 
inhabitants ; about one third of whom were slaves. The 
slaves are principally confined to the low country. In 
the W4^stern or mountainous part of the state, the slaves 
are not more than one seventh part of the population. 

fleligion. The Methodists and Baptists are much the 
most numerous denominations, especially in the low 
country. The western part of the slate was settled by 
Presbyterians from Pennsylvania. 

Soil. As in Virginia, the soil of the low country, ex- 
cept on the banks of the rivers, is sandy and poor ; and 
that of the hilly and mountainous districts is various, but 
generally fertile. • 

Productions. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and hemp, are 
cultivated in the hilly country ; and rice of a fine quality 
is raised in the swamps. Tobacco and Indian corn are 
extensively cultivated. 

All the low country is covered with forests of pitch 
pine, which grows here to great perfection. This 
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Talaabte tree yields pitch, tar, turpentine, boards, and 
yarioiN kinds of lumber, which together constitute about 
half the exports of the state. 

Commerce, Much of the produce of North Carolina is 
exported from the neighbouring states. That of the 
northern part goes to Lynchburg and Petersburg, in 
Virginia, and that of the western, to Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Situation, Sputh Carolina is bounded N. and N. E. by 
North Carolina ; S. £. by the Atlantic ; and S. W. by 
Georgia, from which it is separated by Savannah river. 

Divuiom, The state is divided into 28 districts. 



Dhtricti. 


Pop. /41820. 


DUtridi, 


Pop. in 1820. 


Abbeville, 


23,167 


Laurens,. 


17,682 


Barnwell, 


14,760 


Lexington, 


8,083 


Beaufort, 


32,1^9 


Marion, 


10.201 


Charleston, 


80,212 


Marlborough, 


6,425 


Chester, 


14,189 


Newberry, 


16,104 


Chesterfield, 


6,646, 


Orangeburgh, 


1 6,663 


Colleton, 


26,404 


Pendleton, 


27,022 


Darlington, 


10,949 


Richland, 


12,321 


Edgefield, 


26,119 


Spartanburgh, 


1 6,989 


Fairfield, 


17,174 


Sumpter, 


25,039 


Georgetown, 


• 17,603 


Union, 


14,126 


Greenville, 


14,530 


Williamsburgh, 


8,716 


Horry, 


6,025 


York, 


l*,i936 


Kershaw, 


12,432 


. 


■* 


Lancaster, 


8,716 


Total, 


502,^41 



Face oftfu country. The country is divided into Lower 
and Upper, as in Plforth Carolina and Virginia. The 
Ridge which divides thera is nbout 140 miles from the 
sea. The lower country i6 between the Ridge and the 
seacoast. It is principally an immense sandy plain, desti- 
tute of stones. The upper country lies beyond the 
Ridge, and is at first hilly, and afterwards mountainous. 

Mountains,, The Alleghany mountains cross the north- 
western comer of the state. The highest suminit ia 
Table mountain, which is estimated at 4,000 feet 

10 
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Rivers, The Saoamnah, on the west, separates Sooth 
Carolina from Geoi^a. It rises in the Alleghany moan- 
tains, and its course is S. £. to the ocean. 

The PedeCy in the eastern part of the slate, dischai^es 
Itself into Georgetomi bay. It rises in North Carolina, 
where it is called the Tadkin. It is navigable for boats, 
nearly to the boundary between the two states. 

The Santee is the great riyer of South Carolina. It 
discharges itself into the ocean a few miles from the 
mouth of the Pedee. It is composed of two branches, 
the Congaree^ and the Waterte, The Wateree rises in 
North Carolina, where it is called the Catawba. 

Cooper and A»hUy rivers discharge themselves into 
Charleston harbour. Eduto river empties itself into the 
ocean at Edisto island, 20 miles S. W. of Charleston. 

Chief Towfit. C^r^on, the largest town in the state, 
is situated on a tongue of land, formed by the confluence 
of the riven Cooper and Ashley, 7 miles from the ocean. 
The harbour is barred by a sand bank across the mouth, 
which, however, at all times admits vessels drawing less 
than 12 feet water. Charleston is a place of much wealth 
and commerce. It imports «iost of the foreign goods 
consumed in South Carolina, a consideralyle part of North ^. 
Carolina, and a part of Georgia. In 1816 it was the fifth 
town in the United States, in amount of shipping. 

In 1 820 the number of inhabitants was 24,780, of whom 
14,124 were blacks. Among the public buildii|^ are an 
exchange, orphan house, theatre, hospital, and 18 houses 
for public worship. 

The climate of this city is more healthy than that of 
the low country generally. Hence, duripg the sickly 
season, it is the resort of the planters from other parts 
of the state, and from the West Indies. There is mucli 
refined society here, and the inhabitants have long been 
celebrate<3 for their hospitality. 

Columbia^ the seat of^overoment, is on fde Coogaree^. 
It is regularly laid out, on an elevated plain, and has bid 
a rapid growth. A steam boat plies between this town 
and Charleston. 

Georgetown is on Georgetown ijpy, near the mouth of 
the Pedee. Beaufort is on an island) 72 miles S. W. ^f 
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Charleston. Camden is at the head of navigation, on the 
Wateree, 35 miles N. £. of Colambia. It is well situated 
for trade. Orangeburg is 40 miles S. of Columbia, on a 
branch of the Edisto. Jacksonborough is on the Edisto, 
33 miles W. olt> Charleston. Mbeville is 120 mites W. of 
Columbia. fVinnsborougk is 30 miles N. of Columbia. 

Canal. There is a canal, 22 miles long, connecting 
Santee and Cooper xivers, by which the produce of a 
large section of this state, and of a part of North Caro- 
lina is brought to the city of Charleston. 

Education, South Carolina College^ at Columbia, is 
liberally patronized by the state, it has a very valuable 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, and a large libra- 
ry. There are 4 professors, and more than 100 students. 

Colleges have been established in Abbeville district, 
in Beaufort, and in Winnsborougb, but they have not 
taken a higher rank than academies. 

The state has appropriated the sum of ^30,000 annu- 
ally for the support of free schools, which are established 
ip every part of the state. There are societies also, with 
large funds, for the education of poor children. 

Religion- The Methodists and Baptists are the most 
numerous. Next to them are the Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians. 

Population, South Carolina contained in 1820, 502 J41 
inhabitants, of whom more than one half were blacks. 
The slaves are principally confined to the flat country 
near' the coast. 

Manners apd Customs. The mountainous districts are 
inhabited by fafmers, who have few or no slaves, but 
depend upon 'their own exeftions for support, as in the 
northern^tates. The low country is inhabited by planters, 
who are supported by the labour of their slaves. 

The planters have large incomes, live at their ease, and 
possess much of the independent character of English 
country gentlemen. Hunting is one of their favorite 
amusements. ^ 

Cliirhate, The climate of the upper country is healthy, 
at all seasons of the year. In the low coimtry, the sum- 
mer months are sickly, particularly August and Septem- 
ber, and the climate^ at thii season, fre<}uently proves 
fatal to^ strangers. 
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Productions. Cotton atid rice are the staples of Sontli 
Carolina. The climate and soil are well adapted to 
tobacco, indigo, grain, &c. and these were formerly cul- 
tivated to a great extent ; but since the invention, by Mr. 
Whitney, of the machine to cleanse upland cotton from 
its seeds, the cultivation of cotton has become bo profit- 
able, that almost every thing else is neglected. 

Manufactures. Very little attention is paid to maoo- 
isictures in this state. Agriculture is so much mdre profit-' 
able, that the inhabitants will prohably continue, for 
lyany years, to look to foreign countries for most of 4heir 
Hianafactures. 

Commerce. Cotton is the capital article of export. Rice 
is now of second consequence. "The other articles are 
lumber, pitch, tar, turpentine, &c. The state owns very 
little shipping. A large part of the produce of South 
Carolina is exported in ships, belongiitg to merchants ia 
the northern states, and manned by New England sea- 
aien. 

Islands. The seacoast is bordered with a fine chain 
of islands, between which and the shore there is a very 
convenient navigation. Sullivan^s island, James island, 
anJ John^s island border on Charleston harbour. Edisto 
Island and Hunting islands lie S. W. of Charleston. 

GEORGIA. 

Siiuqfion. Geoi^ia is bounded N. by Tennessee ; N. 
E. by aoutb Carolina, from which it is separated by Sa- 
vannah river j E. by the Atlantic ; S. by Florida ; iind W. 
by Alabama. 

Divisions. The eastern part of this statue is settled by 
the whites, and is divided into counties ; the western part 
is in the possession of the Creek Indians. The part oc- 
•upied by the whites is divided into 47 counties. 



bounties. 


JPop. in 1820. 


Counties. 


Pofi in 1820. 


Appling, 
Baldwin, 


1,264 
7,734 


Burke, 
Camden, 


1 1 ,677 
4,342 


Bryan, . 
Bullock, 


3,021 
2,578 


Chatham, 
Clarke, 


14,737 

8,767 
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Columbia^ 

Eartejr, 

Elbert, 

£roaDuel, 

Effioghani) 

Franklin, 

Glyno, 

Greene, \ 

GvrioQet, 

Habersham, 

Hall, 

Hancock) 

Irwin, 

JacksoQ, 

Jasper, 

Jefferson, 

Jones, 

Laurens, 

Liberty, 

Lincoln, 



Ptp. in 1820. 

12,695 
768 

11,788 
2,928 
3,018 
9,040 
3,418 

13,589 
4,589 
3,145 
5,086 

12,791 

41! 

8,355 

14,614 
7,056 
. 16,570' 
5,436 
6,695 
6,458 



OMmftVt. 


.Po^. Ill 1820. 


Madison, 


3,735 


Mcintosh, 


5,129 


Montgomery, 


1,869 


Morgan^ 


13,520 


Oglethorpe, 


14,046 


Pulaski, 


5,283 


Putnam, 


15,475 


Rabun, 


524 


Richmond, 4 


i 8,608 


Scriven', 


3,94Ji 


Tatnall, 


2,644 


Telfair, 


2,104 


Twigs, 


10,640 


Walton, 


4,192 


Warren, 


10,630 


Washington, 


10,627 


Wayne, 


1,010 


Wilkes, 


17,607 


Wilkinson, 


6,992 


Total, 


340,989 



Face of the country. The face of the country very much 
resembles that of the Carolinas. The coast is lined with 
islands. The low country is a flat, sandy pine barren, 
extending about 80 or 94 miles from the coast. Beyond * 
fhis, the country becomes hilly, and in the northwest 
corner 'of the state, rises into mountains. 

Islands. The principal islands on the coast are Ty' 
-hee^ $t. CaAerine\ Sapelo^ St. Simon^s^ Cumberland^ anil 
Amelia. 

Swamps. Okefonoco swamp is partly in this state, and 
partly in Florida. It is 180 miles in circumference, and 
is full of alligators, snakes, frogs, and swarms of musque- 
toes. It is uninhabitable by any human being. Ct^ress 
swamp is near the sources of Satilla river. 

Rivers. Savannah river separates Georgia from South 
Carolina on the northeast The Tennessee just touchea 
the state on the northwest. The Chatahoochee separates it 
from Alabama on the southwest; aod the St* MarifSf 
from Florida on the south. 

10* 
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The Savannah rises in the Alleghany monntains, and 
runs southf^ast to the ocean. It is navigable for large 
vessels 18 miles, to Savannah, and for smaller vessels to 
the falls at Augusta, 340 miles further. Above the falls 
boats can go 60 miles without obstruction. 

The Ogeechee empties itself into the ocean 15 miles 
S. W. of Savannah. 

Alaiamaha is a great r^ver. It has two branches, 
the Oconee from the east, and the Oakmulgee from the 
west. It is navigable for vessels of 30 tons as far as 
Milledgeville, on the Oconee branch, 300 miles from the 
Ocean. 

Satilla river discharges itself into the Atlantic opposite 
the northern extremity of Cumberland island. It rises 
near Cypress swamp, in the country of the Creek Indians. 
The St. Mary^s is a remarkably deep river. It rises in 
Okefonoco swamp, and discharges itself into the Atlantic 
between Cumberland and Amelia islands. It is navigable 
to its source, 160 miles. 

Flint river joins the Chatahoochee in the southwest 
corner of the state, and the united stream takes the name 
of Appalachicola. 

The Coo^a and Tallapoosa rise in the northwest part of 
the state, and pass into Alabama. 

Chief Towns. Savannah is on Savannah river, 18 miles 
from the bar at the mouth. It is the centre of commerce 
for a large section of country. Vessels drawing 14 ket 
water can come up to the city ; larger vessels receive 
their cargoes 3 miles below. In January, 1820, a terri- 
ble fire laid a large portion of the city in ashes. Popu- 
lation, in 1820, 7,520. 

Jlugv^ta is on the Savannah, just below the falls, 127 
miles, by land, north of Savannah. Large quantities of 
cotton and other produce are brought to Augusta, from 
the back country, and carried down the river to Savan- 
nah. Population, in 1819, about 4,500. 

Milledgeville^ the seat of government, is on Oconee 
river, near the centre of the state^ and about 300 miles 
from the ocean, by the course of the river. Boats of 30 
tons can ascend as far as this place. Population, in 1820, 
3,069. 
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Darien is on Alatamaha river, 12 miles from the bar 
at its mouth. It will probably soon be a place of great 
importaDce, as it is the centre of commerce for the 
country on the Alatamaha and its branclies, which is 
becoming populous with great rapidity. In 1810 the 
population was 206, and in 1820, probably ten times 
that number. 

Sunbury^ Brunswick^ and St Mary^s are on the sea- 
coast, S. VV. of Savannah. Petersburg is on the Savan- 
nah river, 53 miles above Augusta. Washington is 60 
miles N, W. of Augusta. Athens is on a branch of the 
Oconee, about 70 miles N. of Milledgeville. 

Education. There is a college at Athens, called Frank- 
lin college. It has 4 professors and about 80 students. 
its funds are very respectable. 

Provision has been made by the legislature, for the es- 
tablishment of an academy in every county in the state ; 
and a handsome sum has also been appropriated to the 
- establishment of free schools. 

Curiosity. Nickojack cave is the N. W. corner of the 
state, within half a mile of Tennessee river ^^ com-> 
mences in a precipice of the Rackoon mountam, with a 
mouth 50 feet high, and 100 wide. It has a flat roof, 
formed of solid limestone. The cave consists chiefly of 
one grand excavation through the rocks, preserving ibr 
a great distance the same dimensions as at its mouth. 

What is more remarkable still, it forms for the whole 
distance it has yet been explored, a walled and vaulted 
passage for a stream of cool and limpid water, in some 
^places 6 feet deep, and 60 wide. Col. Ore, of Tennes- 
see, explored this cave a few years since. He followed 
the course of the creek, in a canoe, for three miles within 
the cave, and was prevented from proceeding further by 
a fall of water. r 

Religion. The Baptists and Methodists are much the 
most numerous denominations. There are but few settled 
ministers in the state. 

Population. In 1820 Georgia contained 340,989 in- 
habitants, of whom 151,439 were blacks. This popular 
tion is confined to the eastern part of the state. The 
western part is inhabited by the Creek Indians. Ttie 
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population of Geoi^ hna increased very rapidly, and iw 
(liere is much unoccupied land, the iocreue wifl probabl j 
Gootioue to be rapid for mau; jears to come. 

Indiant. Tbe Creek Indians occupy the western part 
of lliis state, end tlie eastern part of Alabama. The/ 
inbabit tbe country watered by tbe Coosa, Tallapoosa, 
and Chataboochee rivers. They are tbe most narlike 
and powerful Indians east of the Mississippi. Tbeir 
number is about 20,000. The Cherokee* inhabit the 
northwest corner of this state, and the adjacent parts of 
Alabama and Tennessee. 

Soil Tbe soil of Georgia very much resembles that 
of the Carolioas. The low country, which extends 80 
or 90 miles from tbe coast, is sandy and barren. The 
upper country has generally a strong, fertile soil. Tbe 
islands and the banks of the rivers have a rich soil 

Production. Colloa is the principal productioa of 
Georgia. It is of two kinds ; the black seed, or tea- 
itland cotton, wbich is raised on tbe islands, and neac 
the coast ; and the greeo seed, or upland, which ia raised 
io the upper country. The sea-iiland is the best. 

The other productions are rice, which is raised in the 
swamps of the low country, tobacco, sugar, figs, oranges, 
pomegranates, olives, lemons, kx. 

.Mamifactvrei. The cnllivalion of cotton is so lucra- 
tive, (hat manufactures cannot flourish. The inhabi- 
tants, for s:>me Eime to come, will probably choose to 
depend on tbe northern states, and on foreig;a countriea 
for a large part of their manufactures. 

Commeret. The great article of export is c^ttoB. ' 
Savannah and Darien are ibe principal parts. Georgia, 
like all the soulbem states, owns but little shipping. 
Host of her produce is exported in ships beiooging to the 
merchants of tbe northern slates. 

ALABAMA. 

Sitvaiion. Alabama is bounded N. by Tennessee ; E. 
by Georgia ; S. by Florida, and the Gulf of Mexico; and 
W. by the state of Mississippi. 

The state, is dirided into 34 couaties. 
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Oaunttei, X 


Pop. in 1820. 


Counties. 


JPop. in 1820. 


Autauga, 


3,853 


Lauderdale, 


4,963 


Baldwin, 


1,713 


Limestone, 


0,871 


Bibb, 


3,676 


Madison, 


17,481 


Blount, 


2,415 


Marengo, 


2,933 


Butler, 


1,405 


Mobile, 


2,672 


Cataco, 


5,263 


Monroe, 


8,838 


Clark, 


5,839 


Montgomery, 


6,604 


Conecuh, 


5,713 


Shelby, 


2,416 


Dallas, 


6,003 


St. Clair, 


4,166 


Franklin, 


4,988 


Tuskaloosa, 


6,229 


Green, 


4,554 


Wilcox, 


2,917 


Henry, 


2,638 








Jackson, 


8,751 


Total, 


127,901 



Rivers. The Chatahoochee on the southeast, separates 
this state from Georgia. The Tennessee enters the state 
at its northeast comer, and bending Iroand in a curve, 
leaves it at the N. W. corner. 

The other rivers of this state are, the Mobile and its. 
branches. 

The Mobile is formed by the union of the Alabama 
and the Tombigbee. After the junction of these two 
rivers, the united stream pursues a southerly course for 
a fAv miles, and then dividing, empties through two 
channels into Mobile Bay, which communicates with the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The Alabama is the eastern branch of the Mobile. It 
is formed by the union of the Coosa and Tallapoosa. It 
is navigable for sea vessels to Fort Claiborne, |pd for 
lai^e boats through its whole extent. Its general course 
is southwest. The Coosa and Tallapoosa rise in Georgia, 
and flow southwest. They are not navigable except for 
a few miles. .The Cahawba empties itself into the Ala- 
bama, a few miles below the confluence of the Coosa 
and Tallapoosa. 

The Tombigbee is the western branch of the Mobile. 
It rises in the northern part of the state, near the Mus- 
cle shoals in Tennessee river, and running south, joins 
the Alabama, about 70 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is . navigable for sloops to St. Stephens. The Black 
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Warrior, empties itself into the Tombigbee from the 
east, 80 miles aboye St. Stephens. It is navigable for 
boats through the greater part of its course. 

Population, Alabama has been but recently settled, 
and the population is now increasing with wonderfal 
rapidity. In 1810, there were less than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants; in 1820, 127,901. 

Indians. The Creeks occupy the southeastern part 
of the state, the Cherokees the northeastern and the 
Choctaws the western. 

Chief Towns, Mobile is on the west side of Mobile 
river, at its entrance into Mobile bay. It is a place of 
considerable trade, but the harbour is difficult of access 
for large vessels. 

Blakely is a new town, about 10 miles east of Mobile, on 
the eastern channel of Mobile river. It is well !<ituated 
for commerce. Its harbour is good, and easy of access. 

St. Stephens \$ oo the Tombigbee, 120 miles above 
Mobile, at the head of schooner navigation. ^ 

Cahitwha is the seHt't>f government. It is situated at 
the junction of Cahawba river witli the Alabama. 

Eagleville is a French settlement, near the junction of 
the Black Warrior with the Tombigbee. 

HuHtsville is pleasanlly srhuUed, about half way bfe- 
tween Tennessee river, and the northern boundary of the 
state. The surrounding country is very fertile, and 
rapidly increasing in populaiioo. 

Forts. FoFt Stoddard is on Mobile river, about half 
way between Mobile and St. Stephens. Fort Claiborne 
is oD {he Aiabwrna, at the head of schooner naugation, 
26 mi As Fi. of St. Stephens. Fort Jackson is near the 
junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa. 

Education. Two township*^ of land have been granted 
by Congress for the support of a college, and a section 
of land in every township, for the support of schools. 

Roads and Canals. One twentieth part of the money 
received from the sale of public lands in this slate, is 
appropriated by Congress to making roads and canals, 
for the benefit of the state. 

Fa^ie of the country. The land gradually rises as you 
proceed from the coast into the interior. On the coast 
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it is low and level ; in the middle it is hilly ; and in the 
nor^, it is, in B«me places mountainous. 

Sail. The soil is generally fertile, particularly on 
the banks of the rivers. The lands between the Tom- 
bigbee and the Alabama, and those on the Tennessee, 
are among the best in the state. The low lands in the 
southern part of the state are well adapted to the culti- 
vation of rice. 

Productions, Cotton is the staple production. The 
other productions are rice, corn, wheat, &c. The sugar 
cane, the vine and the olive, it is sbpposed, may he cul- 
tivated with success. 

Commerde, Cotton is the great article of export. 
Blakely and Mobile are the principal ports ; and one or 
both of them will probably be the centre of commerce 
for the extensive country watered by the Mobile and its 
branches. 

» MISSISSIPPI. 



Sitftation. Mississippi is bounded N. by Tennessee ; 
E. by Alabama ; S. by the Gulf of Mexico, and Louis- 
iana and W. by Mississippi river, which separates it from 
Louisiana and Arkansas Territory. ' '^ 

Divisions, The northern part of this state belongs to 
the Chickasaw Indians ; the middle and larg€;^t portion, 
to the Choctaws ; and the southern, to the whites. The 
part belonging to the whites is divided into 17 counties. 



Countiet. 


Pop. in, 1S20. 


Countieu 


Pi?)>!wl8!20. 




Adams, 


12,076 


Marlon, 


3,1 1^ 




Amite, 


6,)353 


Monroe, 


2,721 




Claiborne, 


5,963 


Perry, 


2,037 




Covington, 


2,230 


Pike, i 


4,438 




Franklin, 


3,821 


Warren, 


-• . •' 2,693 




Green, 


1,445 


Wayne, 


3,323 




Hancock, 


1,594 


Wilkinson, 


^ a,71S 




Jackson, 


1,382 








Jefferson, 


6,822 


TotaV 


75,441 


» 


L^wrence^ 

• 


4,916 


9 


> 
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Rivers. The Missisnppi is the western boandarj, 
from lat. 35° to 31^ The Fazoo rises in the northern 
part of the state, in the Chickasaw country, and ruoDin^ 
a little west of south, joins the Mississippi, 140 miles 
above Natchez. The Yolo Busha is an eastern branch 
of the Yazoo. Black river rises in the Choctaw coun- 
try, and running southwest, empties itself into the Mis- 
sissippi, about 50 miles above Natchez. 

Pearl river rises in the Choctaw country, and rnnninif 
south, empties into a narrow strait, which connects laice 
Pontchartrain with lake Boi^g'ne. Lake Borgne com- 
municates with the Gulf of Mexico. South of lat. 61* 
Pearl river is the boundary between Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

Pascagoula river rises in the Choctaw country, and 
running south, empties into the Gulf of Mexico, 40 miles 
W. of Mobile bay. It drains the country between the 
Tpfflbigbee and Pearl rivers. Some of the western 
branches of the Tombigbee rise in this state. 

Chief Towru, JSTatchez^ in Adams county, is much the 
largest town. It is on the Mississippi, 320 miles above 
New Orleans, by the course of the river, and 166 by 
land. It stands on a bluff, elevated more than 150 feet 
above the surface of the river. The surrounding country 
is fertile, populous, and well cultivated, and produces 
great quantities of cotton. Natchez is the commercial 
depot for all the settlenoents in the western part of the 
state. Population, in 1820, 2,184. 

Washington is 6 miles E. of Natchez. It has a very 
pleasa^l^ healthy situation, and is surrounded by a fine 
country. 

Shield shorough is on the Bay of St. Louis, about 40 
miles N. £. of New Orleans. Jt has a pleasant and 
healthy sUuation, and is a place of resort for the. inhabi- 
tants of New Orleans, durinpr the sickly season. Pa^ 
oagoula is near the mouth of Pascagoula river. 

Moniicello is the seat of government. It is on Pearl 
ri^er, about 90 miles E. of Natchez. 

EUiot is a missionary station. Jo the Choctaw country. 
It is on the Yalo Busha, about 30 miles ahave its junction 
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widi the Yazoo, and has a water commuDication with 
Katchez and New Orleans. 

Population, In 1810, this state had about 30,000 in-^ 

habitants, excltisiire of Indians; in 1820, 75,448. More 

than half the popalation is in the counties bordering upon 

the Mississippi, between the mouth of the Yazoo and the 

. southern boundary. 

Indians. The Chickasaw9 inhabit a fertile country, 
embracing the northern part of this state, and the adja- 
cent parts of Tennessee. Their number is about 6,500. 
They are friendly and hospitable, and considerably ad- 
vanced in many of the arts of civilized life. 

The Choctaws inhabit the central parts of this state. 
Their country extends from the Mississippi, on the west, 
to the Tombigbee on the east ; and from the Chickasaw 
country on the north, to about lat. 32^, on the south. 

The number of the Choctaws is estimated at 20,000. 
Within a few yeai-s, the^ have made great advances in 
agriculture, and the arts. They now raise cattle, com, 
and cotton, and some of them spin and weave. They 
are beginning to leave off the wild and savage life, and 
are becoming civilized. The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions have sent several mis- 
sionaries and school-masters, to teach them to read, and 
instruct them in religion. The 'Indians treat the mis- 
sionaries very kindly. 

Education. A college has been incorporated at Wash- 
ington, and another at Shieldeborough. 

Bank. There is a bank at Natchez, with a capital of 
jl3,000,000. It has several branches. 

Roads and Canals. Congress have appropriated one 
twentieth part of the money received from the sale of 
public lands in this state, to making roads and canals for 
the benefit of the state. 

Face of the country. The southern part of the state, 
for about 100 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, is level. 
Further north it becomes agreeably unevea and undu- 
lating. Near the banks of the Mississippi, the lands, 
in several places, are liable, to annual inundatioii.. 

SoU. On the Mississippi, and the Yazoo the soil is 
exceedingly rich and productive, and well adapted to the 

11 
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ccdtivatioii of cotton. The southeastera part of the state 
is the least fertile^ 

Productions and Commerce. Cotton if the' principal 
production, and is raised in large quantities for expor- 
tation. The climate' and soil are well adapted to indigo^ 
lobacco, grain, &c. hut the raising of cotton is so much 
more profitable, that they are neglected. Most of the 
flour and grain used in the settlements on the Mississippi 
is brought from Kentucky. 

LOUISIANA. 

JStame and Extent. Tbe whole country between the 
Mississippi river and the Pacific ocean, now beloBging to 
the United States, was once owned by France, and was 
called Lotnsiana^ in honor of Louis XIV. In 1803, this 
vast country was sold by France to the United States, for 
^15,000,000. It has since been divided into 4 parts, viz. 
1. Missouri Territory. 2. The state of Missouri. S. 
Arkansas Territory. 4. The state of Louisiana. The 
name, Louiaianct,^ is now applied only to the last of these 
divisions. 

Situation, Louisiana is bouoded N. by Arkansas Terri- 
tory ; E. by fhe state of Mississippi ; S. by the Gulf of 
Mexico ; and W. by the Spanish dominions. The state 
lies principally on the west side of the Mississippi river ; 
a small part is on the east sid^. 

DivisioM. Louisiana is divided into 24 counties and 
parishes. 

Couniiet and parhhea. Pop, in 1820. 

"Natchitoches, county, 7,486 

Ouachita, parish, 2,896 

Northern . Rapide, parish, 6,065 

Section. *' Catahoula, parish, 2,287 

Concordia, parish, 2,626 

^ A voyales, parish, 2,245 

iPlaquemine, parish, 2,354 

Orleans, parish, 41 ^35 1 

St. Bernard, parish, 2,635 

St. Charles, parish, 3,86^ 
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S. E. Sec- 



s.w 

Section. 



Couniiei ana Paruhet, 

'St. John Baptist, parish, 

St. Jaques, parish, 

Ascension, parish, 

Assnmption, parish, 

Lafourche interior, parish, 

Iherville, parish, 
* West Baton Rc^age, parish. 

Point Coupee, parish, 

Feliciana, parish, 

East Baton Rouge, parish, 

St. Helena, parish, 

Washington, parish, 
, St. Tamaoy, parish, 
^ Attakapas, county, 
\ Opelousas, county. 

Total, 



Jh>p. in 1820. 

3,854 
5,660 
8,728 
3,576 
3,766 
4,414 
2,336 
4,912 
12,732 
5,220 
3,026 
2,517 
1,723 
12,063 
10,085 



153,407 



Rivers. Red river rises in the Spanish dominions, 
among the Rocky mountains, and flowing southeast, 
enters this state near tbe northwest corner, and empties 
into the Mississippi about lat. 31**. It is a great river, 
more than 1200 miles l^hg. The navigation is inter- 
rupted in several places by trees, which have floated 
down in immense numbers, and choked up the.chagiBel. 

The Ouach rises in Arkansas Territory, and running 
southeast empties into Red river, near its month. It is 
navigable for 600 miles. 

The Mississippi is the eastern boundary of this state, 
from lat. 33° to 31°. Below lat. 31° its course is wholly 
in this state. Before entering the gulf of Mexico, it 
divides into several branches. The main streanx passes 
by the city of New Orleans, and empties 100 miles be- 
low, by several mouths. The Atchafalaya leaves the 
main stream 3 miles below the mouth of Red river, and 
running south, nearly 200 miles, empties into Atchafa- 
laya bay. The Iberville leaves the main stream more 
than 100 miled below the niouth of Red river, and run- 
ning east, empties into lake Maurepas. Lake Maure- 
pas empties into lake Pontchartrain, and lake Pont- 
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chartraia into lake Borgoe, and lake Boi^pae into the 
golf of Mexico. 

Pearl river, below lat. 31®, is the boundary betwreen 
this state and Mississippi. It empties into the Rigolets, 
a narrow strait running from lake Pontchartrain to lake 
Borgne. 

The Teche empties into the Atchafalaja, 15 miles 
from its mouth in the gulf of Mexico. The Vermillion 
is west of the Teche, and empties into Vermillion bay. 
Tj^he MermentoMj the Calcastu^ and the Sabine emptj into 
the gulf of Mexico, west of the Vermillion. Before 
entering the gulf, they all spread out into broad lakes, 
and then contract again into narrow rivers. 

Chief Ttmns. New Orleans^ the capital of the state, 
is on the east bank of the Mississippi, 105 miles from 
its mouth, by the course of the river. It is admirably 
situated for trade, near the month of a noble river, whose 
brunches extend for thousands of miles in opposite direc- 
tions, and open coEnmunlcations with the whole valley of 
the Mississippi, the most extensive and fertile valley on 
the face of the earth. This city is already one of the 
greatest emporiums of commerce in America, and since 
steam-boat navigation has • been successfully introduced 
on the Mississippi, New Orleans will probably become, 
at no distant dny? one of the greatest cities in the world. 
The population has increased with great rapidity. la 
1802, it was estimated at 10,000; in 1810, it was 17,242; 
and in 1820, 27,176 of whom 13,592 were blacks. 

JSTatchitoches^ the largest town in the state west of the 
Mississippi, is on Red river, about 200 miles above its 
junction with the Mississippi. Alexandria is on Red river, 
120 miles from its mouth, and 80 miles below Natchito- 
ches. jBtflon Roxm is on the east bank of the Mississippi, 
140 miles above New Orleans. Si. FrancUville is on the 
same river, 30 miles above Baton Rouge. MadisonviUe 
is on the N. side of lake Pontchartrain, 27 miles N. of 
New Orleans. 

Islands, The city of New Orleans stands on an island, 
which is formed by the river Mississippi on one side, and 
the Iberville, together with lakes Maurepas, Pontchar- 
train, and Borgne on the other. It is 160 miles long. 
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¥here is a small island in Barataria Bay, west of the 
mout^ of the Mississippi, it is healthy, has a safe and 
capacious harbour, and is capable of being well defended. 
. History, This country was originally owned and setUed 
by the French. While it remained in their hands, it was 
in a languishing condition. The commerce, wealth, and 
population were very inconsiderable. In 1803, France 
sold it to the United States, and it has ever since beeq 
very flourishing. 

In 1814, the British made an attack on New Orlean?, 
but were repulsed with great loss, by the Americaa 
troops under General Jackson. 

PopukUion, In 1820, there were 153,407 inhabitants, 
about one ^alf of whom were slaves. This population 
is settled j|)rincipally on the banks of the Mississippi, 
above and lielow New Orleans. For the distance of 
more than 100 miles along this river, the banks present 
the appearance of a continued village. In the other 
parts of the state, the settlements are chiefly confined to 
the banks of the rivers. 

The population is increasing with great rapidity. It 
is made up of many different nations, French, English, 
Spaniards, Germans, &c. A few years ago the French 
were far the most numerous, but emigrants from the 
northern states are flocking in very fast, and will soon 
outnumber the French. 

Language, A short time since the French language 
was almost universal, but now the English predominates. 

Religion. The Roman Catholic religion is the most 
prevalent at present. In 1812 there was not one Pro- 
testant church, of any denomination in the state. €ince 
Ibat time, many have been formed. 

Education. Till very recently education has been 
much neglected. Many of the inhabitants are unable to 
read. The government has now commenced the estab- 
lishment of schools and academies. 

Face of the couAtry. The country on the gulf 6f Mexico, 
from Pearl river to the Sabine, consists of low prairie, 
or meadow land. About the mouths of the Mississippi, 
for 30 miles, it is one continued swamp. More than one 
fifth part of the surface of this state is liable to be inun- 

11* 
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dated, every year, by the overflov? ing of the MksiMippi 
and Red riven. 

Levees. Levees are banks erected along the sides of 
rivers, to prevent the water from overflowiDg the piao- 
tation?, during the periodical floods. There is a levee 
along the Mississippi, above and belbvr New Orleans, 
130 miles long. When the waters burst through these 
levees, as they sometimes do, they tear every thing be- 
fore them, destroying the crops, and buildings, and fre- 
qaently, ruining the soil. 

Soil. The parts of the state which are cultivated mre^ 
almost exclusively, alluvial lands on the banks of the 
Mississippi, the Teche, Red river, the Wachita, and its 
branches. The lands on Red river are considered the 
best in the United States for the cultivation of cotton. 

Productions, The staple productions are cotton, sugar^ 
and rice. Cotton succeeds best on the deep alluvial soil 
of the rivers, but is very profitable also on the prairie 
land. The principal sugar plantations are on the banks 
of the Mississippi, Teche, and Vermillion, below lat. 31°, 
In 1817, there were 20,000,000 pounds of sugar made 
in this state. There is a very large extent of country, 
admirably adapted to the cultivation of rice. 

Tobacco, indigo, wheat, rye, peaches, oranges, figs, 
pomegranates, plums, grapes, &,c. would grow luxuri- 
antly, but they are not cultivated to any considerable 
extent. Cotton, sugar, and rice yield immense profits 
to the planters, and engross all their attention. 

Cattle. The extensive prairie lands in the southwestern 
part of the state, are admirably adapted to the rearing of 
cattle, and are extensively used for this purpose. Many 
of the farmers in this district count their cattle by the 
thousand. 

Salt. Salt springs abound between Red river and 
the Wachita. Near Natchitoches, salt is made in suffi- 
cient quantities for the supply of all the settlements on 
Red river. 

Commerce. The mouths of the Mississippi are in this 
state. This river is the natural outlet for all the country 
from the Alleghany to t<he Rocky mountains, and from 
the great lakes to the Spanish dominiom. The pr«* 
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duce of all tbe cultivated parts of this ImmenBe valley 
is floated down the Mississippi, and exported from New 
Orleans. - 

WESTERN STATES. 

The wesiern states, are, 



1. Tennessee, 

2. Kentucky, 

3. Ohio, 



4. Indiana, 

5. Illinois, 

6. Missouri. 



Situation. These states lie west of the Alleghany 
mountains, between 35° and 42® N. lat 
. SqU. The soil of this section is generally very fertile 

Productions. The productions are very various. The 
most common are whbat, Indian corn, hemp, rye, oats, 
barley, &c. 

Population. This section of the Union has been but 
recently settled, and the population is ^ncreasingf with 
wonderful rapidity. Emigrants are constantly pouring 
in like a tide, from New England, and all the old states. 
In 1790, the population of this section was only 109,368 ; 
in 1890, it was 377,016; in 1810, 956,645, and in 1820, 
nearly 2,000,OOQ. 

Comtnerce. All the 'Western Stated' lie on the Missis- 
sippi, or its branches. Their produce is floated down 
the different rivers, to the Mississippi, and down that 
river to New Orleans. The current of the Mississippi 
is so strong, that heretofore boats could not ascend it, 
and the Western States were supplied with foreign goods 
from Philadelphia|and Baltimore. But since steam boats 
have been used to stem the current of the Mississippi, 
these states begin to receive foreign goods from New 
Orleans. " ^ 

TENNESSEE. 

Situatton. Tennessee is bounded N. by Kentucky; 
E. by North Carolina; S. by Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi ; and W. b^ Arkansas Territory, from which 
it is separated by Mississippi river. 
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It is very regular in its shape, its noHhern and sotitfa-* 
era boundaries being parallels of latitude. 

Divisions. The state is divided in 48 counties, of 
which 26 are in West Tennessee and 22 in East Tennet* 
•ee. 



WEST TENNESSRE. 



Counties* 

Bedford, 

Davidson, 

Dickson, 

Franklin, 

Giles, 

Hardin, 

Hickman, 

Humphreys, 

Jackson, 

Lawrence, 

Lincoln, 

Maury, 

Montgomery, 



Anderson, 

Bledsoe, 

Blount, 

Campbell, 

Carter, 

Claiborne, 

Cocke, 

Granger, 

Greene, 

Hamilton^ 

Hawkins, 



Fsp. in 1820. 
16,012 
20,164 

5,190 
16,671 
12,668 

1,462 

6,080 

4,067 

7,693 

3,271 
14,761 
22,141 
12,219 

Total, 
BAST TENNESSEE. 



Counties, • 

Overton, 

Perry, 

Robertson, 

Rutherford, 

Shelby, 

Smith, 

Stewart, 

Sumner, 

Warren, 

Wayne, 

White, 

Williamsoo, 

Wilson, 



4,668 
4,005 

11,258 
4,244 
4,835 
5,508 
4,892 
7,651 

11,324 
821 

10,949 



Jefferson, 

Knox, 

Marian, 

M'Minn, 

Monroe, 

Morgan, . 

Rhea, 

Roane, 

Sevier, 

Sullivan, 

\YaflhiDgtoa, 



Tola!, 
West Tennessee, 

Grand Tota^, 



Pop. in 1830. 

7,128 

2,384 

9,938 

19,552 

354 

17,580 

8,397 

19,211 

10,348 

2,459 

8,701 

20,640 

18,730 



287,501 



8,96S 
13,034 
3,888 
. 1,623 
2,i»29 
1,676 
4,215 
7,895 
4,77« 
7,015 
9,567 

135,312 
287,601 

422,813 
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t&tory. No white settlements were -made ia this 
state till about the year 1775. Until 1790, it was a part 
of North Carolina. In 1796 it vfas admitted into the 
Union as an independent state. 

%River8,  The Mississippi is the western boundary. 
The other great rivers are the Cumberland, and the 
Tennessee^ both of which empty into the Ohio, n^ar its 

mouth. 

The Cumberland rises in the Cumberland mountains, 
in the southeast part of Kentucky^ and running into 
Tennessee, makes a circular bendy/and passes into Ken- 
tucky again. It is 600 miles long> and is navigable for 
boats 500. 
. Tennessee river^ properly speaking, rises in Virginia, 
under the name of the Holstoh^ and runs southwest, 
through the s^Uxie of Tennessee into Alabama ; it then 
turns and runs northwest through Tennessee again, and 
empties in Kentucky, near the mouth of the Ohio* Its 
course resembles thre letter V. It is navigable to the 
Muscle shoals, 250 miles, at all seasons of the year. 
Here it spreads out, and becomes so shallow, that it it 
difficult for boats to pa^s, when the water is low. Above 
the shoals there is no obstruction for 250 miles, till you 
come to the Suck, or Whirl, where the river breaks 
through the Cumberland mountains. Here the stream 
is very rapid, but boats ascend without much danger or 
difficulty. ^ 

The prinpipal branches of the Tennessee are, the 
HiztHxssee^ which empties near Washington, about 70 
miles above the Suck ; the Clinch* yrhieh rises in Virginia, 
and running S. W. joins the Tennessee below KooxviUe* 
French Broad river empties into the Holston at Knox- 
ville. Duck river empties into the Tennessee, about 
80 miles W. of Nashville. 

Obian^ Chickasaw^ Forked Deer^ and Wolf ate small 
rivers which empty into the Mississippi. 

Mountains, The Cumberland mountains run from 
'S. W. to N. E. through the middle of the state, between 
Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, and pass into Vir« 
ginia^ where they are called the Laurel mountaiiui. 
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The Allegany moanttins are the eastern boandary iff 
the state, separatiDgflt from North Caroliaa. There 
are many small ridges between the Alleghany and Cum- 
berland mountains, and parallel with them. 

Curiosities. The Whirls or Suck in Tennessee river, 
where it breaks through the Cnmberland mountains, is 
as great a curiosity as the bursting of the Potomac 
through the Blue Ridge. It is about half way between 
Knoxyille and Muscle shoals, near the point where th^ 
southern boundary of the state crosses the Tennessee. 

The river is here compressed to a width of about 70 
yards. Just as it enters the mountain, a large rock 
projects from the northern shore, which causes a sodden 
bend in the river ; the water is thrown with great vio- 
lence and rapidity against the southern shore, whence it 
rebounds around the point of the rock, and produces the 
whirl. Boats pass down the whirl with great velocity, 
but without danger. 

Chief T<ywns, Murfreeshorough^ near the centre of 
the state, 32 miles S. E. of Nashville, is the seat of 
government. The situation is pleasant and healthful, 
and the surrounding country very fertile. Papulation, 
about 1,000. 

Knoxvilte is pn the Holston, near the junction of 
French Broad River. Population, about 2,000. Nash- 
ville^ the largest town in the state, is on the Comber- 
land, which is navigable to this place for vessels of 30 
or 40 tons. A steam boat passes between Nashville and 
New Orleans, and a road is opened through the Indian 
country to Natchez. It is in the midst of a populous 
and fertile country, and has a flourishing trade. Popu- 
lation, about 3,000. 

Clarksville is on the Cumberland, 60 jniles N. W. of 
Nashville. Greenville is 75 miles E. of Knoxville. 
Washington is near the Tennessee, 75 miles S. W. of 
Knoxville. Braincrd^ a missionary station among the 
Cherokees^^is 50 miles 8. of Washington, on a small creek 
which empties into the Tennessee. 

Education^ There are, nominally, 4 colleges in this 
state ; at Greenville, Knox^ville, Nashville, and in Wash* 
ington county. Greenville college is a flourishing iostltii- 
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tioD. It has a philosophical apparatoB, a library of be- 
tween 1 and 2,000 Tolamea, and about 60 students. 

Population. In 1820 Tennessee contained 422,813 
inhabitants, of whom 80,095 were slaves. This state 
has been but recently settled, and the population has 
increased with very great rapidity. In 1790 there were 
but 35,000 inhabitants. 

The most populous district in the state, is the coAutrj 
for 30 miles around Nashville. This district contained 
in 1810, more than one third of the whole population. 

Indians, .The Cherokees own a lai^e section in the 
southeast corner of the state, on both sides of Hiwassee 
river. They own also the neighboring parts of# Geor- 
gia and Alabama. 

,The number of the Cherokees is about 12,000. They 
are partially civilized. Many of them own cattle, sheep, 
ploughs, mills, &c. There is a missionary station at 
^Brainerd, and schools in several other places, where the 
children are taught to read and write, and are instructed 
in religion. The Cherokees are very desirous that 
their children should receive a good education. 

Religion. The principal denominations are Metho- 
dists, Baptists and Presbyterians. 

Face of the Country. East Tennessee is mountainous. 
West Tennessee is partly level, and partly hilly. 

Soil. In East Tennessee the mountains have a barren 
soil, but the vaUies between themare fertile. In West 
Tennessee there is much fertile land. 

Productions. Cotton is the staple production. To- 
bacco, hemp, Indian corn, and wheat, are also cultivated 
to a considerable extent. Cattle are raised/ in large 
numbers, in East Tennessee. 

Commerce. The principal exports are cotton, tobacco, 
and flour. These are carried down the Tennessee and 
Cuniberland to the Ohio, and thence down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans. This course is very circui- 
tous. It is expected that a road or canal will soon be 
formed, connecting Tennessee river with some of the 
branches of the Tombigbee, which will shorten the 
distance to New Orleans more than one half. 
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Foreign goods imported into the stale have hitherto 
been brought from Philadelphia and Baltimore to East 
Tennessee in waggons ; and to West Tennessee, prinr 
cipally by waggons as far as Pittsburg, and thence bj 
water down the Ohio, and. up the Cumberland. 

KENTUCKY- 

Situati&n. Kentucky is bounded on the N. by Illi* 
Bois, Indiana, and Ohio, from which it is separated by 
Ohio river ; E. by Virginia, from which it is separated 
by Big Sandy river and Cumberland mountains ; S. by 
Tenoesiee ; and W. by the MississippL 

Divisions. The state is divided into 67 counties. 



Counties, 


Fop, in 1820. 


Counties, 


Pop. in 1820. 


Adair, 


8,765 


Grant, 


1,805 


Allen, 


6,327 


Grayson, 


4,055 


Barren, 


10,328 


Greene, 


11,943 


Bath, 


7,961 


Greenup, 


4,311 


Boone^ 


6,542 


Hardin, 


10,498 


Bourbon, 


17,664 


Harlan, 


1,961 


Bracken, 


5,280 


Har):ison, 


12,27B 


Breckenridge, 


7,485 


Hart, 


4,18,4 


Bullitt, 


5,831 


Henderson, 


5,714 


Butler, 


3,083 


Henry, 


10,816 


Caldwell, 


9,022 


Hopkins, 


5,322 


Campbell, 


7,022 


Jefferson, 


20,768 


Casey, 


4,349 


Jessamine^ 


9,297 


Christian, 


10,459 


Knox, 


3,661 


Clarke, 


11,449 


Lewis, 


3,973 


Clay, 


. 4,393 


Lincoln^ 


9,979 


Cumberland, 


8,058 


Livingston, 


6,824 


Davies, 


3,876 


Logan, 


14,423 


Estill, 


3,507 


Madison, 


15,954 


Fayette, 


2^,250 


Mason, 


18,588 


Fleming, 


12,186 


Mercer, 


15,587 


Floyd, 


8,207 


Monroe, * 


4,956 


Franklin, 


11,024 


Montgomery, 


9,587 


Gallatin, 


7,075 


Muhlenburg, 


. 4,979 


Garrard, 


10,851 


Nelson, 


16,273 
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Smtnties, 


Fop* in 1820. Counties. 


Jh>A. in 1820. 


Nicholas, ' 


7,973 


Trigg, 


3,S74 


Ohio, - 


3,879 


Union, 


3,470 


Owen, 


2,031 


Warren, 


11,776 


Pendleton, 


3,086 


Washington, 


15,947 


Pulaski, 


7,S97 


Wayne, 


7,951 


Rockcastle, 


2,249 


Whitley, 


2,340 


Scott, 


14,219 


Woodford, 


12,207 


Shelbj, 


• 21,047 








Simpson, 


4,862 


Total, 


564,317 


Todd, 


5,089 







Rivers. Kentucky is almost stirrounded by navigable 
waters. The Ohio is the northern boundary. It flows 
along the t)orders of the state for more than 600 miles. 
Th^ 'Mississippi is the western boundary. The Big Sandy 
is the eastern.. It empties into the Ohio 40 miles above 
the Scioto. 

Cuiriberland river, rises in the (Cumberland mountains, 
and passes into the state of Tennessee, where it makes a 
circular bend, andsretiirning to Kentucky, empties into 
the Ohio, §0 miles from the Mississippi. The Tennessee 
empties into the Ohio 12 miles below the mouth of the 
Cumberland. 

The other jpiverr which empty into the Ohio from 
this state are. Gteen^ Kentucky^ and Licking. These 
rivers Irfe, «a viable, tly boats, for a considerable dis- 
tance, during the wiAter floods, but in the summer and 
autumn are tbuch reduced in size. 

Chief Towns, Frankfort^ the seat of government, is 
on Kentucky river, 60 miles above its confluence with 
the Ohio. When th^ river is high, 9team boats of 300 
toQS.com^ up asikir Tis this place. Population in 1820, 
1,679. 

Lexington^ the largest and wealthiest town ip the state, 
is pleasantly situated a{)ont 30 miles S. E. of Frankfort, 
in the midst of a fertile and delightful plain, of 40 milei 
in diameter. It has considerable commerce, and flourish- 
ing manufactures. Its growth has been rapid. The sita 
of the town was not ling since a mere forest ; the first 
tree was cut down in 177d; the town was laid out in 
^ 12 
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1782; 10 1810, it contained mere than 4,000 ii 
and in 1^20, 5,279. 

Louisville^ situated at tb^ rapids of the Ohio Qrer, dO- 
miles W« of Frankfort, is the second town in .the. state* 
In wealth and consequenqe. A verV extensive and active 
commerce is carried on between this place, and Natchez, 
New Orleans, and St. Louis. The great C9mmand of 
water power afforded by tha rapids of the river, and the 
other advantages of its situation, will probably make 
Louisville, at no distant day, a great manufacturing tovpn. 
Population, in 1820, 4,012. 

Maysville^ on the Ohio, 60 miles N; E. of Lexington, 
has considerable trade. Rtuselville is near the soul6- 
em boundary, 55 miles N. of Nashville, in Tennessee. 
Smithfield is on the- Ohio, 3 miles below the. mouth of 
the Cumberland. Henderson is on the Ohio, beiiow' the 
mouth of Green river. Wewport is at the niouth of 
Licking river, opposite Cincinnati in Oiiio. Banviih is 
40 miles S. of Frankfort 

Education, 'Transyhania University^ at Lexington, had, 
in 1820, a president, and 3 profes8ors,')>e8ides a professor 
in the law school, and 4 professors in the medical school, 
which Me connected with the University, *> 

A college, has been recently established at PaQville^ 

Population. In 1820, Kentucky contained 564)317 
inhabitants, of whom 126,732 were s}%f%9$ ^l^Jie popu* 
lation of this state has increased with astonisMo^ rapuRly. 
The jGrst settlement by the whites was made in 1775 
and in 1790, there were only 73,000 inhabitants. 

Religion, The most numeroue denomination^ are 
Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists. 

Fme of the country. The eastern cojinties are raotin- 
tainous ; those on Ohio river are hilly and broken ; the 
rest of the state is partly ievel, and partly undolatkig.' 

Soil. The eastern counties, and those on the Ohio, 
are the poorest parts of- the state. The interior is very 
fertile, especially the country for- 50 miles round Lex- 
ington, and the district between Gireen river and the 
Cumberland. 

The- whole state, below the mountains, rests on an 
temense bed of limeBtoae, usually about 8 feet below 
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ibersnrface. There are erepy where apertures in this 
bed of limestone, through which the waters of the rivers 
$ink into the earth. The large rivers of Kentucky, for 
.^^is reason, are more dinslnisbed during the dry season, 
tbaaifaoae of any part of the United States, and the smalt 
Ji^ams entirely dUappear. d - 

Production. The principal productioas are hemp, 
ioba&co, wheat, IncKan coi^a, rye, &c 

Salt, Salt springs or licks abound, and salt is obtained 
f|x>m them in sufficient. qnastitiesicr'supDly, not only this 
state, but a great part of Ohio and Tennessee. 
• Commerce. • Hemp, tobacco, tind wheat are the prin- 
cipal* exports. ' These are carrieHdi. dO;wo l^e Ohio and 
Mississippi to New.OrlSiDs, and f<^reign g^oda^ received 
tro^ the same placein return. Ldntsville on the Ohio^ 
.at the>9pids, is the centre ^f^his trader. 

CanaL A canal is dbo«t to foe opened around the 
Rapids of the Ohio, at iTouisville. These rapids are the 
only important obstruction to the navigation of the Ohio 
^from^itsjnooth to Pittsburg. 

Curiosities. In th« sooth we«ternYpK*t of the state, 
lietween jGreeii river ^d the Cuaaberland, there are 
several wonderful caves. One, cali«d the Jilamnwih 
cmoe^ is said to-be 8 or 10 miles long. 

The banks of the Kentucky and Cnmberiand rivers, 
are great curiosities.. In many places they are perpen- 
dicular pi^eipices, 300 feet high, of solid limestone. 

OHIO, 

Situation. ' Ohio is bounded N. by Michigan Terri- 
tory and lake Erie ; E. by Pennsylvania ; S. by Virginia 
and Kentucky, from both of which it is separated by the 
river Ohio ; and W. by Indiana. Its eastern and western 
boundaries are lines of longitude. 

Divisions. The state is divided into 59 counties. 



Counties* 


Pop. in 1820. 


Counties. 


Pop. in 1820. 


Adams, 


10,4r6 


Belmont, 


20,329 


Ashtabula, 


7,382 


Brown, 


13,356 


Athens, 


fi338 


Butler, 


21,74« 
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*  
tjhampeiga, 
Clarke, 
Clermont, 
Clinton, 
Colambianfl^ 
Coshocton, 
Coyahoga, 
Darke, 
Delaware, 

Fairfield, 
Fayette, 
Franklin, 
Gallia, . 

Greene, 

Guernsej, 

Hcimilton, 

Harrison, 

Highland', 

Hocking, 

Haron, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Knox, 

Lawrence, 

Licking, 

Logan, 

Madison, 



Pop. in 1820. Cottntlu. 



.♦i 



8,479 
9,538 

15,820 
8,085 

2^,033 
7,086 
6,328 



'5r,G39 

16,633 

6^316 

7gD9ff 

- 7,791 

10,529 

j9,292 

31,764 

14,345 

12,308 

2,130 

6,675 

3,746 

18,531 

8,326 

3,499 

11,861 

3,181 

4,799 



3,717 Pefry, 



Medina, 

Meigs, 

Miami, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Muskingum, 



P icjcaway, 

Fil«e, 

Portage, 



<\ 




id,- 
R6ss, 
Sandusky, 
Skioto, 
Shelby, 
Starke^ 
TrumbulJ, 
Tuflcarawas, 
Union, 
Warren, 
Washington, 
Wayne, 
Wood, 

Total, - 



Pop, in 182PU 

3)08d 
4)480 
BiUl 
4^045 

15>9d9 
5^97 

17)824 
8^429 

13,149 

4gm 

J 0,095 
. 10,^7 

9,169 

20,^9 

.. ,858 

^ 6,760 

d,106 
.12,406 
15,546 

8,328 

1,996 
17,837 
10,426 
1](,933 

. 733 



581,434 



Rivers. Ohio riyer runs along the whole southern 
border, a distance of 420 miles, separating this state 
from Virginia and Kentucky. 

The principal rivers emptying ^nto the Ohio, hegior 
fiing in the east, are, the Muskingum, the Hockhocking, 
the ScioiOy and the Great Miami. 

The principal rivers which fall into lake Erie, be- 
ginning in the west, are the Miami of the lakes, or 
Maumee, the Sandusky^ and the Cuyahoga. 

Canals. The navigable waters of the Muskingum and 
*he Cuyahoga approach within.)^ few miles of Cach other, 
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%o ftftt if & short caoal were cut, a water communication 
would be opened between lake Erie, and Ohio mer. 
The same o^bject might be ejected %y a canal between 
flie Sandusky and the Sciblo, 

Chief Tcmns. Cincinnati^ the largest town in Ohio, 
is near the southwest corner of. the state, on Ohio river, 
20 miles above the mouth of the Great Miami. Numer- 
ous and extensive manufacturing establishments have 
boeh erected here, and the commerce and population 
have increased with a^onishing rapidity. In 1610, the 
^^epulation was 2,540 ; in 1820, &,642. 

Chillioothe k op the Scioto, 70 miles from its mouth. 
Pot>uTation in ia», 2,42^ 

Columbus^ the seat' o^^overnment, is on the Scioto^ 
near the centre of the stale, 46 miles north of ChiUicothe, 
It was Md out in 1812, and in 1820 contained 1,500 in-' 
habitants. The surroun'ding cotflitry is pleasant and 
fertili*. 

Marietta^ the oldest town in the state, is on the Ohio, 
at the mouth of the Muskingum. The town is liable to 
annual inundations ; an inconvenience which has much 
retarded its growth. Ship-building has been carried on 
here to a considerabfe extent. 

ZanesviUe is on the Muskingum, 60 miles N. of Man- 
etta.r Steubenville is on the Ohio, near the Pennsylvania 
boundary. Fortsmouth is on the Ohio, at the mouth of 
th^ Scioto. Athens is on the Hockhocking^ about 50 
miles £. of Chiilicothe. Cleveland is on take Erie, at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga. 

Education. The Ohio University^ at Athens, and the 
Cincinnati college are the most respectable literary 
institutions. They are in their infancy, but their pros- 
pects are promising. 

Population. The increase of population in this state 
is almost unexampled. In 1790 it was but 3,000; in 1800. 
42,156; in 1810, 230,760; and in 1820, 581,434. 
There are no slaves in Ohio. 

Indians. In 1795, nearly the whole of tbis state, was 
owned by the Indians, but they have since ceded nearly 
all their lands to the United States. The few that je» 
main live in thenorthwest part of the state. 
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lUUgion^ The Presbyterians are most numerous, and 
nf xt to them are the Methodists. 

Face of the coimiry. The ^utheastem part of the 
atate is hilly, the r€st is, generally, level. 

Soil a^d Productions, The soil is generally fertile. 
The counties on the Scioto, and Great Miami are per- 
haps the best in. the state. Wheat is the staple produc- 
tion. Other kinds of grain are also exfensively culti- 
Tated. , , , 

Commerce, .The principal efports are flour., pork, 
and tobacco. These are carried down the Ohio aM iiis« 
sissippi to New Orleans, atSd foreign goods received 
from the same place by the steam bollts, and fft)m 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, afross the Alleghany moun- 
tains. 

Minerals. Coal abounds in the easterp part of the 
etate^ near the Ohio. Salt springs are found near Scioto 
and Muskingum nvers. Iron ore and freestone abound 
_ th^ banks of the Hock hocking. 
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Situation, Indiana is bounded N. by Illinois, and 
Michigan Territory ; E. by Ohio ; S. by Kentucky, from 
which it is separated by the river Ohio j W. by Illinois. 

Divisions, The northern half of the state is in pos- 
session of the Indians. The part occupied by the whites 
is divided into 35 counties. 



Counties, 


Fop. in 1820. 


Counties, 


Po/y.ift 1820. 


Clark, 


8,209 


Jaclison, 


4,010 


Crawford, 


2,583 


Jefferson, 


8,038 


Davies, 


3,432 


Jennings, 


2,000 


Dearborn, 


^ 11,468 


Knox, 


5,437 


Delaware, 


3,677 


Lawrence, 


4,116 


l)uboi8, 


1,168 


Martin, 


1,032 


Fayette, 


5,950 


Monroe, 


2,679 


Floyd, 


2,776 


Orange, 


5,368 


Franklin, 


10,763 


Owen, 


838 


Gibson, 


3,876 


Perry, 


2,330 


Harrison, 


7,875 


Pike, 


1,472 
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Cotmtiu, 

Posey, 

Randolph^ 

.Riplejc, 

Sdott, 

Spencer, 

Sullivan, 

Switzerland, 

.Vanclerburgh, 



Pop, in 1820. 

4,Q61 
1,808 
1,822 
2,334 
1,882 
.. 3,4&8 
3,934 
1,798 



Countiet* 

Vigo, 
WabiMsh, 
Warwick, 
Washington, 
Wayne, -, 

Total, 



^op. in 1820. 

3,390 

141^ 

J ,749 

9,039 

12,119 



147,178 



Rivers. The Okh is the aouthern honndary of the 
etate, from the mouth of the Great Miami to that of the 
Wabash. 

The Wabash rises io the northeast part of the state, 
and 0owing southwest, empties into the Ohio 30 miles 
above the mouth of the Cumberland. For th^ last half 
of its course it is 4he boundary between Indiana and 
Illinois. It is more than 500 miles tbng, and is naviga- 
ble for keel boats 400 miles, and for small boats ttearly 
to its source. Tippecanoe river, in the northern part of 
the state, is a branch of the Wabash, 

White river is a branch of the Wabash. It rises ii» 
the eastern part of the state, in two branches, and joins 
the Wabash about 20 miles below Vincennes. 

Whitewater river empties into, the Great Miami, near 
the southeast corner of the state, within a few miles of 
its mouth. 

CanaL The navigable waters of the Wabash ap- 
proach within a few miles of the navigable waters of 
the Miami or Maumee, which empties into lake Erie. 
A canal connecting the two rivers would open a commu 
nication between lake Erie and the Mississippi. 

Chief Towns. Vincennes is on the Wabash, about 
200 miles from its mouth. It was tirst settled by the 
French in 1730. The surrounding country is fertile. 

Corydon^ the seat of government, is 25 miles W. of 
Louisville in Kentucky, on a small creek which empties 
into the Ohio. 

Fevay is a Swiss settlement, nearthe southeast corner 
. of the state, on the Ohio, 45 miles below Cincinnati. 

Madison is on the Ohio, 30 miles below Vevay, 



* 

 



/ 
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Foptdation, This is a nen state and-is iettling very 
rapidly. In 1801 the white population was less thun 
6,000 ; in 1810 it was 24,620 ; and in 1820, 147,178. 

Face of the cotmlry, &c. Near the Ohio the country 
is hilly 1 further north it is level, abounding with ex« 
tensive and fertile prairies. The soil is rich, particu- 
larly on the Wabash and White rivers, yielding Indiaa 
corn, wheat, and other grain in abundance. The vine is 
cultivated by the Swiss skiers near Vevay. 

ILLINOIS. 



Situation, Illinois is bounded N. by the Northwest 
Territory ; E. by lake Michigan, and Indiana ; S. by 
Kentucky, from which it is separated by the Ohio river; 
W. by the Mississippi, which separates it from MissoorL 

Dtvisions. The northern part of the state belongs to 
the Indians. The white settlements are in the souths 
and are divided into 19 counties. 



Counties, 


Pop.inlS20. 


Alexander, 


626 


Bond, 


2,931 


Clark, 


931 


Crawford, 


3,022 


Edwards, 


3,444 


Franklin, 


1,763 


Gallatin, 


3,165 


Jackson, 


1,542 


Jefferson, 


691 


Johnson, 


843 



Countiti, 

Madison, 

Monroe, 

Pope, 

Randolph, 

St. Clair, 

Union, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

White, 

Total, 



Pop in 1820, 

13,550 
1,537 

2,610 
3,492 
6,253 
2,362 
1,617 
1,114 
4,828 



65,211 



Rivers. The Mississippi, Ohio, and Wabash are 
boundary rivers on the west, south, and east, for more 
than 1,000 miles. 

Little Wabash river empties into the Wabash a few 
miles from its mouth. An Vase empties into the Mis- 
sissippi more than 60 miles above the Ohio. 
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, KasJlaskia '^ver rises in the eastern part of the state, 
and flowra^ S.-W. empties into the Mississippi 130 miles 
above the Ohi6. U is naVigable for boats 130 miles. 

Illinois river ibises in Indiana, near lake Michigan, 
and pursuing a socithwest course, empties into the Mis- . 
sissippi £1 miles above the Missouri. It is navigable 
through its whole extent. Its head waters approach 
very near to the waters of lake Michigan, and a canal 
ia^in contemplation to connect them. 

Rt>ck river rises pear the northern boundary of the 
state, and enters the Mississippi 160 miles above the 
Illinpis. 

Chief Tcywna* Kaokekskia^ ihe ^eott pf-goTemmetfly m 

on Kaskaskia river, 11 miles from its mouth. It is aa 
old French settlement, more than 100 years old. 

Cahokia is a French settlement, near th^ ' Mississippi^ 
5 miles from St. Louis, on the opposite side of the river. 
Shawneetcrwn is on the Ohio, 9 miles below the mouth 
of the Wabash. Edwardsviile is 15 males N. of Caho- 
kia. • ' 

Population, In 1810, the ponulation was 12,282; 
in 1820, 55,211, and very rapidly mcreasing. The set*' 
tlements are in the south, near the banks of the great 
rivers. 

EducatiQ^n, . Congress have granted one section in 
every township ^r the support of schools, and two town- 
ships for the support of a university. . 

Face of the country^ &c. . Illinois is a flat cotintry , 
abounding with extensive priaries. Th^ soil is gener- 
* ally very fertile, paijticularly on the margin of the riv- 
ers. Corn is the staple production. 

Salt. There are extensive salt works belopgiog to 
the United States, 12 miles W. of Shawneetown. Be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 bushels of salt are annually 
made at these works. - 



MISSOURI. 

Situation,^ Missouri is bounded W. and N. by Missouri 
Territory ; E- by the Mississippi, which divides it from 
Illinois aod Kentucky j and S. by Arkansawr Territory. 
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Divisions. The state is divided iDhrlS/sottnt^ti. 



Countiew^ Pop. 

Cape Qirardeab, 

Cooper, 

Franklin, 

Howard, 

Jefferson, 

Lincoln, 

Madison, 

Montgomery, 



in 18:K}. 


Counffes. 


6,d68 


New Madrid, 


6,959 


Pike, 


2,379 


St. Charles, 


13,426 


St. Genevieve, 


1,835 


St. Louis, 


1,662 


Washington, 


2,047 


Wayne, 


3,074 


_^^ ^ 



JPop. in 1820^ 
• 2,298 
3,747 
3,970 
4,962 
10,049 
£,769 
1,443 



Total, 



66,586 



7Rver97 The J^hssiss^ppi is the eastern boundarj. 
T)es Moines river, a branch of the Mississippi, makes 
part of the northera boundary. 

Tlie,, Missouri comes' from the west, and passing^ 
througb the middle of the slate, empties into the 'Mis- 
sissippi 20 miles below the mouth of the Illinois. The 
principal branches q/* the Missouri which empty in this 
state, are the Gasconade^ Great Osage ^ and Mine rivers 
from the south, and Charlatan and Graindk fteofr the 
north. 

The Merrimack empties into the Mississippi 14 miles 
below St. Louis. It is navigable 350 miles. 

Chief Tmvns. Si, Louis is on the Mississippi, 1 4 milea 
1>y land below the mouth of the Missouri. It is Admira- 
bly situated for commerce, near the junction of the three 
great rivers, Misscuri, Mississippi, and lUhiois. The 
population Is increasing very rapidly, in 1810, it was 
1,600, and in 1820,4,598. 

Herculanevan is on the Mississippi, 30 miles heiow 
St. Louis. It is the place of depot for the lead obtained 
from the rich mines 45 miles west of the town. Here 
they manufacture shot* 

St, Genevieve is. on the Mississippi, 64 miles below 
St. Louis. Population 1,500. 

St Charles is on the Missouri, 18 miles northwest of 
St. Louis. Franklin is on the Missouri, 160 miles from 
St. Louis. Cape Girardeau is on the Mississippi, 20 miles 
above the mouth of the Ohio. New Madrid is on the 
Mississippi, 75 miles below the mouth of the Ohio. 
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MICHIGAN TERRITORY- \^ 

'Popttfcrion. -The popiflation is increasing very rapid- 
ly. In iStC^it wasonly 20,000; a»dial820, 66,686. 
The settlements are principaJly along the banks of the; 
Mississippr and Missouri. 

'*lSot7, &c. On all the rivers there are extensive alJu-. 
vial tracts which are very fertile, though in some 
places exposed to ionndation.;. A very extensive tract on* 
both sides of the Missouri,, bet ween the mouths of Osage> 
and K-ansas liyeiis, is very fertile. The productioos- ar« 
Indian corn, cotton, wheat, rye, oats, &c. 

L&^ Mines, The famotis lead mines of this country, 
are near the river Merrimack, 45 miles west of Hercula- 
neum. The ore is. exceedingly rich, and the mines are 
extensive enough to supply the whole world.' 

Salt springs abound, and salt is obtained from them in. 
great quantities. Coal is found in abundance. 

Commerce, The principal exports are jead and furs. 
A large capital is employed in the fur trade with the 
Indians up the Missouri and Mississippi." St. Louis is that 
centre of commerce. Boats are continually passing be'* 
Iween St. Louis and New Orleans. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

SUmiion. Michigan Territofy is a peninsula, lying 
between lake Michigan on the- west,'^ and lakes Huron, 
St. Clair, and Erie, on the east On the S. are Ohio and 
Ifi4iatia. 

Divisions, A considerable portion of this terrilory is 
Stillin possession of the Indians. The parts owned by 
the whiter lie« principalkr in the S. E. along the banks of 
lakes EriOi, Hurony and St Clair, and extending back to 
the westward about 80 miles. This part is divided into 
7 counties^ 



Countiee. Pop in 1820. 


Counties. 


Pop. in 1820. 


Brown, ^62 


Moiifde, 


1,831 


Crawford, 492 


Oakland, 


330 


Macomb, 898 




Wayne, 


3,574 


41ichillimackinaC|^ 819 


'90 9 





Totals 8,896 
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Lakes and Bays* HM oi lakes Michigan^ Huronj and 
Sl Clair^ and a syiall part of lake Hrle^ are in (bis 
territory. Saganaw bay is a long deep bay, on the west 
side of lake Uaron. Trofoerse bay is on the N. £. side 
of lake Michigan. 

Rivers, The river or straits of MichiUimatkinae cob- 
nect lake Michigan with lake Hurop.* St, Clair river 
connects lake Huron -with lake St. Clair. Detroit 
river connects lake St. Clair with lake Erie. Saganaw 
river empties into Saganaw bay. Man}' small rivers 
empty on the east side of lake Michigan ; the princi- 
pal ift Grand river. 

Chief Towns, Detroit is on Detroit river, between 
lake Erie and lake St. Clair. It has a fort and a garri- 
son^ and is concerned in the fur trade. Population in 
1820,1,422. 

MichtlHmackinac fort is^on an island in the river or 
straits of Michillimackinac^between lake Michigan and 
lake Huron.' It is the grand depot of the Canadian fur 
traders. 

History, This country was settled by the Frencb 
more than 150 years ago. In 1769 it fell, with Canada, 
into the hands of the British. Since 1 783, it has be- 
longed to the United States. 

Population. The white population in 1810 was 6,896. 
The settlements ate principally in the southeast, along 
Detroit river, and lake Erie. 

Indians* The number of Indians is about 6,000. 
The names of the tribes are,*Chippewas, Ottawas, Po- 
towottamies, Wyandots, Munsees, Shawanese^ arid Del- 
awares. 

Face of the country^ &c. Tile country Is flat, and the 
soil generally fertile, producing wheat, oatoj barley, rye, 
fruits, &c. 

Inland Navigation. This territory is almost aar- 
rounded by navigable waters. Steam boats go regularly 
during the summer, -from Detroit to Buffaloe on the 
ienst end of lake Erie'* and occasionally from Detroit ta 
Michillimackinac. The ice closes the navigation for 
nearly 6 months of the year. 
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NO:plTHWEST TERRITORY. 

I 

^ Situation. This territory lies between Mississippi 
river on the west, and lakes Superior and Michigan on 
the east. It hds the British possessions on the north, 
and Illinois on the south. 

Lakes. One half ot the great lakes Michigan, and 
Superior, and of the lake of the Woods is in this ter- 
ritory. 

Bay. Gteen bay is a long, narrow bay, which puts 
out from the N. W. side of lake Michigan and eztelndls 
from north to south about 100 miles. 

Rivers. ' The Mississippi is the western boundary. 
The river or strait St. Mary connects lake Superior with 
lake Huron. There are falls in this river which pre- 
vent the ascent of large vessels from lake Huron. 

Fox river empties into th6 bottom of Green Bay. 
The Ouisconsin empties into the Mississippi near the 
southwest corner of the territory. The navigable 
waters of these two rivers, at one pjace, are only 3 miles 
apart. The common route from Green Bay to the Mis- 
sissippi is up Fox river ; then, across the portage to the 
Ouisconsin, and down the Ouisconsin to the Mississippi. 

Elaek river, the Ckippeway^ and the St. Croix empty 
into the Mississippi, above the Ouisconsin. 

Forts. The United States have a fort and garrison on 
Gr^en Bay at the mouth of Fox river. There in no 
other white settlement in the territory. 

Indians. This territory is inhabited by various small 
Pcihea of Indians. Very little is known about them. 

ARKANSAS TERRITORY. 

Siimtion^ This Territory is bounded N. by Missouri 
Territory and state ;.E. by the Mississippi ; S. by Lou- 
isiana, and the Spanish Dominions ; W. by the Spanisji 
Dominions. 
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ARKANSAS TERRITORY, 



Divisions, The territory is divided iato 7 cODnties. 



Coitntiet, 

Arkansas, 
Clark, I . 
Hempstead, 
Lawrence, 
Miller, 



Pop. in 1820. 

1,260 
1,040 
2,348 
5,602 
999 



Counties. 

Phillips, 
Pulaski, 



Pop, in 1820. 

1,201 
1,923 



Total, 



14,273 



Rivers. The Mississippi is the eastern boundary, and 
Red river the southwestern. 

*The Arkansas is a mighty river. It rises in the 
Rocky mountains, and running S. E. more than 2000 
miles, empties into the Mississippi, 400 miles above the 
mouth of Red river. It is navigable almost to its source. 
White river empties into the Mississippi 20 miles 
above the Arkansas. It waters a great extent of coun- 
try, and is navigable 1000 miles. 

The St, Francis rises in the state of Misf^ouri, and 
flowing south, empties into the Mississippi 107 miles 
above the Arkansas. The banks of this river and of 
White river are annually overflowed, for 100 miles 
above their mouths. 

The fVachita or Ouachita rises in this state, and passes 
into Louisiana. 

iSoa7, &c. The country on White river and its 
branches is the best in the territory, and among the best 
in America. It is^well adapted to cotton. On the other 
rivers the land is very fertile, except on the Wachita, 
where it is poor and stony. 

Settletnent, . Arkansas on Arkansas river, 65 miles 
from its mouth, is an old French settlement. Popula- 
tion hi 1810, 874. 

Population, In 1810 the population \Yas only 1062, 
and in 1820, 14,273, exclusive of Indians. The Indians 
occupy nearly the whole of this territor.v. A part of 
the Cherokee tribe have lately removed across the Mis- 
sissippi, and settled on Arkansas river. 

Animals, The country on the Arkansas furnishes fine 
hunting grounds. It abounds wilh buffaloes, deer, elk, 
bears, wolves, panthers, &c. Wild horses abound in the 
Prairies between the Arkansas and Red river. 
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MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

Situation. All the territory of the United States 
west of the Mississippi, not included in the states of 
Missouri, Louisiana, and Arkansas Territory, is called 
Missouri Territory. It extends from the Mississippi on 
the E. to the Pacific ocean on the W. and from the 
British possessions on the N. to the Spanish possessions 
on the S. 

Mountains, The Rocky mountains run from S. E. to 
N. W. across this territory, dividing it into two parts. 
The part west of the Rocky mountains is sometunes 
called the Territory of Oregon. 

Rivers. The Mississippi is the eastern boundary. 
Its principal branches from this territory are St. Peter^s 
river, which empties near the falls of St. Anthony, and 
Moines river, which forms part of the northern boun- 
dary of the state of Missouri. 

The great river Missouri is almost wholly in this ter- 
ritory. It rises in the .Rocky mountains* and its general 
course is S. E. The principal branches on the west 
side are Osage^ Kansas^ la Platte^ and Yellowstone ; and 
on the east side, Grand Sioux^ and Jacque. 

Columbia river is the great river west of the Rocky 
Mountains. It rises about lat. 55 N. and flows S. W. 
into the Pacific ocean. It is navigable to the falls, about 
200 miles. The three principal. branches are Multno- 
mah^ Lewis^f and Cktrk rivers, all of which rise ip the 
Rocky mountains, and flow west. 

All the above mentioned rivers are great rivers The 
smallest of them is more than 500 miles long.' Most of 
them are navigable through the greater part of their 
course. The Mississippi is navi^rable to the falls of St. 
Anthony, 2400 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Missouri is navigable to the Great Falls, 4000 miles 
from the same Gulf. 

Settlement. There is a white settlement called Astoria^ 
near the mouth of Columbia river. The inhabitants 
carry on the fur trade with the surrounding Indians. 

Indians. The whole of this vast territory is inhab- 
ited by nqn^eroaS tribes of savages, or wandering In- 
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dians. The principal tribes east of the momitauifl wre 
the Sioux^ in the northeast, between the Missouri and 
.Mississippi ; the Osage$, in the southeast, on the Osage 
and Arkansas rivers ; the Kansas^ on Kansas riyer ; 
and the Pawnees^ between the Miosonri and the Platte. 
Very little is known abont the other tribes.. 

Face of the eountry^ sailf &c. Very little of this terri- 
tory is nt for settlements. On the east of the Rocky 
mountains the country is principally destitute of wood. 

.^ntmab. Bufikloes abound, especially near Arkansas 
river. They are hunted by the Indians for their hides 
and tallow. Bears, deer, elk, wolves, panthers, wild 
horses, and other wild animals are very numerous. The 
country on the Arkansas river is the paradise of hunters: 

FLORIDA. 

JSiiuation. Florida is a peninsula, bounded N. by Ala; 
bama and Georgia ; £. and S. by the Atlantic, and W. by 
the giilf of Mexico. 

Baye, The principal bays are on the gulf of Mexico: 
Ohnthcm bay is near the southern extremity of Florida, 
hot ween cape Sable and cape Roman. Proceeding 
north we come to Charlotte harbour, Spiritu Sanio bay, 
St. Joseph\ Apatachy^ and Pensacola bays. 

Rirep. The Perdido is the western boundary, separ- 
ating Florida from Alabama. The St, John?s is the largest 
river. It runs in a northerly direction, and empties into 
the Atlantic 30 miles N. of St. Augustine. 

The Appalachicola^ formed by the junction of the 
Chatahoochee and Flint rivers, empties into St. George^s 
sound, which is the western part of Apalachy bay. 
St. Marks river empties also into Apalachy bay, and the 
Conecuh or Escambia into Pensacola bay. 

Swamp. Okefonoco swamp lies between Florida and 
Georgia. 

Chief Towns. St. Augustine is on the Atlantic coast, 
.30 miles below the mouth of St. John's river. It has a 
* good harbour and about 5000 inhabitants. 

Pensacola is on Pensacola bay, 50 miles E. of Mobile* 
It has a deep, safe, and capacious harbour. St. J)iarks is 
"tn Apalachy bay, at the mouth of St. Marks river. 
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Population. The white population is estimated at 
i 2^000. They are principiillj Spaniards. Most of the 
conotrj was recently in the possession of the Seminole 
Indians, bat in their recent contest with the United 
States, they were nearly exterminated. 

Face of the country^ kc. Florida resembles the low 
country of Georgia and the other southern states. It is 
level, and except on the borders of rivers, swamps and 
lakes, is barren. 

Productions. The productions are rice, cotton, sugar, 
Indian corn, oranges, lemons, figs, &c. 

- "' MEXICO OR NEW SPAIN. 

Situation. This country is bounded N. by the United 
States ; £. by the United States and the gulf of Mexico; 
S. £. by Guatimala ; and W. by the Pacific ocean. 

Divisions. Much of the northern part of the country 
is inhabited by savage Indians. The remainder is divided 
into 1 5 provinces or intendencies, as follows : 

Northern Provinces, Sq. Miles, Pop. in lg03. Chief Toivmt, 



Old California 


55,880 


9,000 


Loreto. ^ * 


New California 


16,278 


15,600 


Monterey. 


Sonora 


146,635 


121,400 


Arispe. : ' ". \ 


Durango 


129,247 


159,700 


"Durangor 


New Mexico 


43,731 


40,200 


Santi^Fife. 


San Luis Potosi 


263,109 


334,900 


St. Luis P6to8i> 




654,880 


680,800 


- 


Southern Provinces. 




• 


/ 


Guadalaxara 


73,628 


630,500 


Guadalaxara. 


Zacatecas 


18,039 


153,300 


Zacatecas. . 


Guanaxuato 


6,878 


617,300 


Guanaxuato. 


Valladoiid 


26,396 


376,400 


Valladoiid. 


Mexico 


45,401 


1,511,800 


Mexico. 


Puebla 


20,651 


813,300 


Puebla. 


Vera Cruz 


31,720 


li)6,000 


Vera Cruz» 


Oaxaca 


34,064 


N 534,800 


Oaxaca. 


Yucatan or Merida 45,784 


465,800 


Merida. 




302,561 
957,641 


5,159,200 




Grand Total 


5,840,000 
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* 

Population, The populatioQ was estimated in 1803 

at 5,840,000; in 1808, at 6,500,000; and In I8SO4 at 

8,000,000 ; mere than one third of whom were civilized 

Indians. This population is settled principally in the 

southern provinces, below the parallel -ryf 25^ N. lat 

The northern provinces contain more than two thirds of 

the territory, but only about one tenth of the populatlob. 

Fou:e of the country. The land on both the coasts is 
low, but rises gradually as you approach the interior, 
till it has attained the height ef 6 or 8000 feet above 
the level of the ocean ; it then spreads out into* broad 
plains, which are called table land^ presenting the strange 
spectacle, of a level conntry on the top of a loffy range 
ef mountains. These plains or table lands extend along 
the range from lat. 18° te lat. 40° N. a distance of 
1700 miles. 

Mountains. A range of mountains passes through the 
whole length of this country from southeast to northwest, 
called the OordiUeras of Mexico. It is a part of the great 
chain which runs through the American consent from 
Cape Horn to the Frozen ocean. Its top, as we have 
already mentioned, consists of extensive plains or table 
lancK From these elevated plains single mountains oc- 
casionally shoot up, whose summits are covered with 
everlasting snow. Several peaks near the city of Mexi- 
co aj(^ more thjiR 15,000 feet high, and the loftiest are 
voleanoSi.-* 

Climate. In the low plains, on both cbasts, the heat is 
very oppressive, and the climate unhealthy to Europe- 
ans ; but when you* advance into the exterior, and begin 
to ascend the mountains, it becomes more temperate, and 
at the elevation of 4 or 5000 feet there reigns perpetu- 
ally a soft spring temperature, which is very healthy. 
As you advance still higher the climate becomes cooler, 
and at length, on the tops of some of the loftiest moun- 
tains, you come to the region of perpetual snow. Thus 
in the course of 2 or 3 ^ays, the traveller may enjoy all 
the variety of summer, spring, and winter. 

Soil and Productions. The productions of this -codn- 
try are as various as its climate. In the course of a 
few hundred miles, you may meet with almost all the 
(niits of the temperate and torrid zomes. 
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Tbe aoil of the table land is renmrkablj productive^ 
Mabse is far the most important object of agricolture; 
and in some places, from 2 to 3 harvests may be taken 
aonaally. Wheat, rye and barley are extensively cult^ 
vated. 

Rivers. Arkansas and Red rivers rise in this country 
and flow southeast into the United States. The Sabine 
in the eastern boundary. Rio del Norte rises in the 
Rocky mountains, and flowing southeast, empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is 1800 miles lon^. The Co- 
lorado rises on the west side of the mountains, and flow* 
ing southwest, empties into the Gulf of California. It is 
1000 miles long. The* Gila comes from the east, and 
empties into the Colorado near its mouth. It is 60Q 
miles long. 

Chief Towns, Mexico^ the largest town in all Span* 
Ish America, is below lat. 20^ on the high table land, 
half way between the Gulf of IMfexico and the Pacific 
ocean. It is near lake Tezcuco, in a delightful valley, 
S30 miles in circumference, and elevated more than 
7000 feet above the level of the sea. The streets are 
broad, clean, generally paved, and well lighted^ ^This 
keautiful city is supplied with water by two aqueducts ; 
and its vegetables are raised on the elegant floating 
gardens of the lake of Teecuco. It contains Aipw^rds 
of 100 churches and 137,000 inhabitants, of whom one 
half are whites and the rest Indians, muMB^s, and 
mestizoes. ^^ 

Cruanaantato is about 150 miles northwest of Metico. 
The inhabitants are employed principally in the gold 
and silver mines, for which the city is famous. — Popula- 
tion, 60,000. 

Puebla is 70 miles southeast of Mexico. PopulatioD^ 
80,000. Zacateca9^ famous for its rich silver mines, is 
about 250 miles northwest of Mexico. Population 
33,000. 

Vera Cruz, On the Gulf «Df Mexico, and Acapulco on 
the Pacific ocean are the principal seaports. The port 
of Acapulco is the best on the western coast, bat the 
place is extremely unhealthy. The population does net 
exceed 4000, and they aire chiefly mulattoes. 
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Santa Ft is the most northeni town of any note. R 
18 on the Rio Bravo del Norte, ip lat. 36° 30', about 
1000 miles northwest of New Orleans. 

Monterey^ the capital of the two Californias, is on the 
shore of the Pacific ocean in lat. 36°. 20'. It is a mere 
village containing 700 inhabitants. 

Roads, There is a road from Mexico to New Orleans 
1549 miles^ There is also a beautiful level road for 600 
miles along the banks of the Rio del Norte, from Santa 
Fe to Chihuahua in lat. 28° 45'. 

Religion. The religion is the Roman Catholic. There 
are in this country, 1 archbishop, 8 bishops, and 10,000 
clergy. 

Edttcaiion, There is a University in the city of Mexico, 
and colleges are established in other places, but the big- 
otry of those who conduct them renders them of little 
value. 

Lakes. Lake Chapala is about 170 miles west of Mex- 
ico. It is 90 miles long, and 20 broad. 

There arfj fo,ur small lakes in the valley pf Mexico. 
The waittf]^ itf tl^e lakes used forinerly to rise above 
theiti banks, -and inundate the city and the valley. In 
1629 there was a great inundation, which lasted for five 
years ; and during the Whole of that time, the streets 
of Mexico could be passed^ only in boats.-*To prevent 
the recujjence of this evil various means were employed 
with(^^ect. At first, a huge dike or moqnd of stones 
and clay was' erected, 70 miles loijg and 65 feet broad; 
bat the waters burst through it- and tore it away. A 
subterranean passage was then dug through the mountains 
which surround.the valley, to let off the waters ; but the 
earth«caved in and filled up the passage. At length a 
drain, }24ni]es long and in some places 200 feet deep^ 
has bifen cut through a gap in the mountains, and this 
seems (b answer the purpose. 

Mines, The gold and silver mines of Mexico are the 
most productive in the woitt. They are very numerous, 
especially in the provinces of Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, 
aittd the southern parts of Durango, and San Luis Potosi. 
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GUATIMALA. 

Situation, Guatimala extends from Mexico on the 
northwest, nearly to the isthmus of Darien. On the £% 
lies the Carihhean sea, and on the W. the Pacific ocean. 

Divisions, It is divided into 6 provinces, viz. Chiapa, 
Vera Paz, Guatimala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica. 

Bay, The bay of Honduras divides this country intd 
fivo peninsulas. 

Mountains. The great American range of mountaina 
passes through the >vhole length of this country into 
Mexico. It abounds with volcanoes. 

Lakes, Nicaragua lal^ is about 300 miles in circum- 
ference. It communicates with the gulf of Mexico by 
the Rio Sti Juan or Nicaragua river. Lake Ideon lies 
ivest of lake Nicaragua, and communicates with it by a 
narrow strait 

Population, The population has been estimated at 
1,800,000. They are principally Indians, and very little 
is known about them. 

Chief Towns, Guatimala, the capital, is in lat. 14 N. 
OB the coast of the Pacific ocean. It has agood harbour, 
and contains a university, numerous convents, and about 
30,000 inhabitants. The city has been twice decoyed ; 
in 1541 by a tempesti.and in 1773 by an earthquake, 
which swallowed up 8,000 families in an instant. 

Leon, the capital of the province of Nicaragua, is on 
the west side of lake Leon. Population, 1 2^000. Ciudad 
Real is near the borders of Mexico, delightfully situated 
among the mountains, almost equidistant from the two 
oceans. Chiapa is the largest Indian town in €Niati7 
mala. It is near Ciudad Real, and contains 2O,QO0 in- 
habitants. 

Productions, The productions are, grain in abundance, 
grapes, honey, cotton, fine wool, dyewoods, &c. The 
province of Honduras is particularly celebrated for log- 
wood and mahogany. The English have settlements in 
this province, and carry on the trade in these articles. 
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Situation. The collection of islands between Florida 
and South America is called the West Indies. Trinidad 
is the farthest south ; Barbadoes, the farthest east ; Cuba, 
the farthest west ; and the Bahama islands the farthest 
north. 

Divisions, The four largest islands, Cti5a, Uispan' 
iola^ (or St. Domingo,) Jamaica and Porto Rico, are 
called the Greater Antilles, 

Ail the islands north of Cuba and Hispaniola are called 
the Bahamas, 

Trinidad and all the islands north of it, till you come 
to Porto Rico, are called Caribbean islands. 

Population. The whole population of the West India 
islands is more than 2,000,000, three fourths of whotm 
are negro slaves. The names of the islands, with their 
population and extent, is given in the following table. 



Square Miles, 


IVhitfs, 


Blacks. 


Whole Pop* 


Cuba, 


64,000 


234,000 


198,000 


432,000 


Hispaniola, 


28,000 




660,000 


650,000 


Jamaica, 


6,000 


40,000 


350,000 


390,000 


Porto Rico, 


4,140 


94,000 


6,000 


100,000 


Guada loupe. 




13,000* 


88,000 


101,000 


Martmico, 


260 


10,000 


78,000 ' 


88,000 


Barbadoes, 


166 


16,000 


65,000 


81,000 


Antigua, 


93 


2,100 


33,000 


35,100 


Santa Cruz, 




3,000 


30,000 


33,000 


St. Christopl 


ler, 70 


4,000 


26,000 


30,000 


Dominica, 


291 


i,eoo 


25,000 


26^000 


Trinfdad, 




2,000 


23.000 


26,000 


Grenada, 


109 


1,100 


20,000 


21,100 


St. Eustatia, 




5,000 


15,000 


20,000 


Tobago, 




900 


16,000 


15,90O 


St. Vincent, 


131 


1,500 


13,500 


1 6,000 


St. Lucia, 




2,400 


11,700 


l4,lOO 


Margarita^ 

• 


- 


8,000 


6,000 


14,00Q 



Stpiwre Mlu. 

The Bahamas, 
Nevifl, 
Montserrat, 47 


Whiteg, 

3,000 
1,000 
1,000 
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Blacit. Whole Pop. 

11,009 14,000 

10,000 11,000 

10,000 11,000 



Total, 443,000 1,683,000 2,126,000 

PossesMWs. Cuba and Porto Rico belong to Spain ; 
Guadaloupe and Martinico to France; Santa Cruz to 
Denmark ; St. Enstatia to Holland ; Hispaniola is indepen- 
dent. Jamaica, the Bahamas, and, in general, all the 
•ther islands belong to Great Britain^ 

The small islands are frequently changing owners. 
Whenever a war brakes out 1% Europe, the nation which 
has the strongest navy, generally sends a squadron to 
the West Indies, and captures the islands belonging to its 
enemies. In the kite war the Euglish captured ail the 
islands belonging to France, Denmark, and Holland, and 
restored them again at the return of peace. 

Religion. In the islands settled by the Spaniards and 
French the Religion is Roman Catholic ; in those settled 
by the Dutch, Danes and English, it is Protestant. In 
the English islands the Methodists have missionaries, 
who have laboured among the slaves with very good 
success. 

Climate, In summer the heat is very oppressive, and 
the climate unhealthy. In winter the temperature is 
delightful ; to the sick and aged during this season it 
is the climate of paradise. In autumn hurricanes are 
frequent. ^ 

Productions, Sugar, ram, and molasses are the great 
staples of the West Indies. The other productions are 
cotton, indigo, coffee, cocoa, ginger, allspice, cloves, cin- 
namon, &c. The fruits are oranges, lemons, limes, pine 
apples, figs, pomegranates and many others. 

THE BAHAMAS. 

The Bahamas consist of several smill islandf*, inter^ 
spersed with an immense number of sand hank? and 
rockS| which render the navigation extremely dangerous. 



1B6 HISPANIOLA OR St. DOMINGO. 

Thoasaods of Testels have' been wrecked among' these 
Islands. The principal business of the inhabitants is 
rescuing shipwrecked ressels with their crews and car- 
goes from destruction. 

CUBA. 

Face of the country^ &c. A range of mountains runs 
from east to west, through the whole length of the 
island. On the coasts the land is level and very fertile, 
producing sugar, tobacco, and coffee in abundance. The 
tobacco of rCuba, from which the Spanish cigars are 
made, is esteemed the finest in the world. 

Chief ToTvVw. Havanm^ on the north coast, is the 
capital. Its habour is one of the best in the world, being 
Tery capacious and secure, difficult of access, and strong- 
ly fortified. The commerce of Havanna is more, exten- 
sive than that of any other town in Spanish America^ 
The population is about 70,000. 

St, JagOj in the southeast, has a spacious and secure 
harbour/ and about 40,000 inhstbitante. 

HISPANIOLA OR St DOMINGO- 

History. This island was formerly divided between 
France and S^ain; but in 179t there was an insurrec- 
tion of the blacks in the French part of the island, which 
issued in the expulsion of the whites. The island is 
now under the government of two ot three independent 
negro chiefs, who live on opposite sides of the island, 
and are frequently at war with each other. 

Ohief Txyofns, Cape Henry^ formerly Cape Francois^ 
is the capital of one of the negro chiefs. It is on the 
north side of the island, and has an excellent harbour. 
It was formerly the capital of the French colony. 

Port au Prince is at the head of the large bay on the 
west side of the island- St. Domingo is on the southwest 
side of the island. Population 12,000. 

S^ily &c. The soil is very fertile, producing sugar, 
cn^ee, cotton^ and indigo in abundance. 
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JAMAICA. 

Soil^ &e. The north side of the island is mountaiD- 
0U8. The south side has a deep, fertile soil, and is well 
cultivated, producing sugar in abundance. Large num- 
bers of cattle are raised on the island. 

Chief Towns, Kingston^ the chief town, is on the 
southeast part of the island, on a beautiful harbour. It 
is a place of g|teat commerce, and contains more than 
26,000 inhabitants. 

Port Royaly on the south side of Kingston harbour, 10 
miles south of Kingston, was formerly the chief town, 
but it was destroyed three times, first by an earthquake, 
then by a fire, and afterwards by a hurricane. After 
«the last calamity the inhabitants removed and founded 
Kingston. Spanishiown is 20 miles west of Kingston. 

PORTO RIGO. 

Porto Rico is the fourth island in size. Its capital, 
St. Juan^ is on the north side of the island, and contains 
about 30,000 inhabitants. 

BERMUDAS ISLANDS. 

The Bermudas islands are a cluster of small islands 
about 1000 miles northeast of Cuba. They have a de- 
lightful climate and about 10,000 inhabitants. 

SOlfrH AMERICA. 

SitutUion. On the N. is the Caribbean sea, and the 
Atlantic ; on the £. the Atlantic ; on the S. it comes to 
a point ; on the W. is the Pacific ocean ; and on the 
N. W. it is connected with North America by the isth- 
mus of Barien. In shape it resembles a pear. 

DtoisionB, South America is divided into the following 
countries. 1. The Republic of Columbia. 2. Guiana. 
3. Pei*u. 4. Brazil. 6. Buenos Ayres or the United Pro- 
vinces of South America. 6. Chili. 7. Patagonia. 

14 
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PoHtieal condition. Pern, Bucdm Ayrei, Cbib, and 
the Republic of Columbia, a Ten years sioce were sub- 
ject to Spain, but they bave recently declared Ibem- 
selvea iudependenl, and tbeir independence bas been 
acknowldeged by the government of Ibe United Stutes. 
Brazil is a Portuguese colony. , Guiana is divided be- 
tween the English, Dutch, French, Portuguese, and the 
Repd)lic of Columbia. Patagonia belongs to the na- 
tives. 

MouMainf. The Andes run along the whole western 
coast of South Americn, from Cape Horn to the isthmus 
of Darten. They are a part of the great American 
range. A range of mountains, termed the Braiilion 
JInda, runs along the eastern coast from lal. 10° to lat. 
30" 8. 

Rivtn, The three gceatest rivers are the Amazon, 
the La Plata and the Orinoco. 

The Amazon is the largest river in the world, and, 
except the Missouri, the loDgest. It empties under the 
equator, by a mouth 150 miles wide, and the tide flows 
up 600 miles. All the rivers which rise on the east of 
the Andes, from lal. 2° N. to lat. 2*° S. are branches of 
the Amazon. 

Its most distant source is the river Beni, which ri^es 
in the Andes in lat, 19° S, and running north, joins the 
Apurimac, and forms the faro nr Dutyak. The Ucayale 
roni north, and joining the AJaranoa or Tunguragva 
forms the Jimazon. The course of the Amazon is then 
to the ocean. This mighty river is navigable for 
ils of BOO tons, {torn its moutk to the very foot of 
Vndes, a distance of 4,000 miles. 
'he La Ptaia empties into Ihe Atlantic oa the south- 
side of the continent, in about lat. 35'. It is formed 
he Urvgiiai/ tmd the Parana, which unite a little 
e the city of Buenos Ayres. The Paraguay, the 
dpal branch of the Parana, empties into it near Cor- 
es. The Uruguay a^ Parana both rise in Brazil, 
9ow southwest. 

he Orinoco empties on the north coast, opposite the 
d of Trinidad, by 50 mouths. It drams Venezuela 
Spanish Guiana. 
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Religion. The religion of each province is the Sieime 
with that of the European country from which it was 
settled ; that of the Spanish, Portuguese, aiid French 
settlements is Roman Catholic, that of the English and 
Dutch is Protestant. 

Islands. Terra del Fuego is a large island in the south, 
separated from the rest of the continent hy the straits of 
Magellan. Cape Horn on the south'side of the island 
is the most southern'extremity of South America. Falk" 
land islands are northeast of Terra del Fuego. 

The island of Juan Fernandez^ nearly opposite Val- 
paraiso on the coast of Chili, is uninhahited. Alexan- 
der Selkirk, a sailor, lived here 4 years in solitude. 
This circumstance gave rise to the story of Robinson 
Crusoe. The Gallipagos islands are further north, on 
both sides of the equator. 

Indians. The Indians are of two classes, the uncon- 
quered or independent, and the conquered or civilized. 
The former occupy the interior of the continent ; the 
latter are mixed in with the whites, and many of them 
are slaves. 

REPUBLIC OF COLUMBIA. 

• 

The Republic of Columbia has been formed within a 
few years. It is composed of two countries, viz. New 
Granada and Venezuela, both of which were formerly 
subject to Spain. 

Situation. The Republic is bounded N. by the Carib- 
bean sea ; E. by Guiana ; S. bj Peru j and W. by the 
pacific ocean. 

Ifttke and Baym Maracayho lake, in the north, is 180 
miles long and 100 broad. In shapMt resembles a de- 
canter. It empties into the gulf of Maracayho through 
a neck 10 miles wide. The hay of Panama is on tbe 
south side of the isthmus of Darien ; the gulf of Darien 
is on the north side of the isthmus ; the pdf of Guaya^ 
quil is near the borders of Peru. 

MounWins. The Andes come from Peru, and pass 
along the coast of the Pacific ocean, through the whole 
extent of the country. At Popayan the range divides 
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into three branches ; the western is the proper Andes, 
and runs into North America across the isthmus of Da- 
rien ; the* ea«^en», called the chain of Venezuela, runs 
along the northern coast, and terminates opposite the 
Island of Trinidad ; the middle branch runs north, be- 
tween the rivers Magdalena and Cauea, and terminates 
at the junction of those two streams. 

Rivers. The OHnoco is the great river of this coun- 
try^ It empties into the ocean neaV the island of Trin- 
idad by 50 mouths, the two most distant of which are 
180 miles apart. The course of the river is vety 
crooked, somewhat resembling the figure 6. 

The rivers which rise east of the Andes flow east into 
the Orinoco and the Amazon : those west of the Andes 
flow west into the Pacific ; those between the eastern 
and western branches of the Andes flow north into th« 
Caribbean sea. 

The principal branches of the Orinooo are the ^pures 
and MetOn both of which rise at the foot of the Andes 
and flow east. The Orinoco is navigable 90 miles above 
the mouth of the Meta, and 740 from the ocean. The 
Meta is navigable 370 miles. 

The Magdakna rises among the Andes, near Popajan, 

• and running north^ empties into the Caribbean sea. 
It is 1000 miles long, and navigable about 600. The 
Cauca rises also near Popayan. It is the ^reat western 
branch of the Magdalena, and runs parallel with it. 

Face of the country. The northern and western parts 
are mountainous. Below the mountains there are im- 
mense plains which extend beyond the Orinoco. In the 
rainy season the Orinoco overflows its banks, and they 
plains are inundated to a vast extent. * 

Clima(e. In th^low country the climate is hot and 

unhealthy ; but in fhe mountains every variety is expe- 

* rienced, according to the elevation. On the highest 

• summits you meet with everlasting snow^ while at Quito 
and some of the other principal cities, the temperature 
is delightful throughout the year. 

Soil and productions. The soil is very fertile, and 
produces in abundance cocoa, indigo, cotton, sugar, to- 
bacco and ail the fruits of tropical climates. The plaios 
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famish immense pastures for numberless herds of cattle^ 
The dountry is also celebrated for its mineral produc- 
tions, the mountains being rich in gold, silver, and eme- 
ralds ; there are likewise animals of an enormous size. 
The condor, a large bird, has been known to fly away 
with lambs. The jacumama is an immense serpent 
found in the plains east of the Andes, 11 or 12 feet long, 
and a foot in diameter. 

Chief Towns. Santa Fe de Bogota is on the small riv- 
er Bogota, which empties into the Magdaleoa. It is 
built on a spacious, fertile plain, which is elevated more 
than 8,900 feet above the level of the sea. Population, 
30,000. 

Quito lies among the Andes, almost under the equator. 
It is built on the side of a volcanic mountain, and is ele- 
vated more than 9000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The temperature here is mild and pleasant throughout 
the year, but there are frequently dreadful tempests of 
thunder and lightning. Population, 65,000. Popayan 
is on the Andes near the sources of the Cauca and Mag- 
dalena. 

Caraccas is in a valley between two mountains, near 
the northern coast, elevated 2900 feet above the level 
of the sea. In 1812 an earthquake destroyed a part of 
the city, and buried 12,000 persons in the ruins. La 
Gmra, the port of Caraccas, is 7 miles distant, and is 
more frequented than any other on the coast. 

The other principal places on the Caribbean sea are, 
Cvmana, on the coast, east of Caraccas ; Maracmho, on 
the west bank of the strait which connects lake Mara- 
caibo with the gulf ; Carthagena, which has a flafe 
ikud extensive harbour, and 20,000 inhabitants ; St. Mar* 
tha, 130 miles N. E. of Carlhagena ;.jind Porto Bdlo, 
on the north side of the isthmus of Barien. 

The ports on the Pacific are Panama on the south 
side of the isthmus of Darien, opposite Porto Bello, and 
Guayaquil on a river of the same name, which empties 
into the gulf of Guayaquil. 

NatwrdmOuriosities. About 70 or 80 miles south of 
Quito is the celebrated Chimhorazo, the loftiest summit 
of the Andes, and the highest inountain in America. It 
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is 21,440 feet above the lerel of the sea. Its enormoai 
fammit is oovered with sdow, bdi) is tiaely contrasted 
" with (he deep azure blae of the eqnntoriat sky. 

CotoptKci, the hig^hest volcano in the world, is about 
40 miles southeast of Quito. It is 16,898 feet above 
the level of the sea. Its ecplosiona are frequent and 
dreadful. When an eruption takes place the snow 
around the volcano is suddenly melted, and a torrent of 
water is poured dovni from the monntaio. Ashes, fire, 
and rocks are then, thrown forth with a dreadfnl roarings 
noise, and spread desolation over the surrounding plains. 
The roar of (be volcano continues day and nighPeo long 
as the eruption lasts, and has been haard at the dis- 
tance of 600 miles. 

The cataract of Tequtndama is in the river B<^ta 
near Santa Fe. This river, after watering the elevated 
plain on which that city stands, breaks through the 
mountains^ and with two bounds rushes down a precipice 
to the astonishing depth of 570 feet. The colomn of 
vapour which rises like a cloud from the shock is seen 
from Santa Fe, IB miles distant, reflecting the most 
beautiful colours of the rainbow. 

Population. The popnlation is estimated at about 
2,500,000, and is composed of whiles, negroes, and In- 
dians. The whit« settlements are principally in the 
mountains, elevated several thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 
Jrtdi/ans. Tribes of independent warlike Indians occu- 
le' country about. the months of the Orinoco, the 
e coast from' the Oflnoco to the Essequebo, the 
!ry west of lake Maracaibo, and the whole interior 
laaish Guiana. . ,- 

GUIANA. 

vation. Guiana is the country between the Ori- 
and the Amazon. It has the Ocean on. the N. E. ; 
il on the S. £. ; and the Republic of Columbia oo 
rest and N. W. » 

le river Caasiquiari unites the Orinoco with the 
V, a braach of the Amazon, making Guiana a real 
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jnjand, separateiT by water from the re.^t of the conti- 
nent. 

Divisions, Guiana is divided between 5 different na- 
tions. 1. Spanish Guiana belongs to Venezuela. It 
extends on the coast from the Orinoco to the Esaequeboi 
2. English Guiana extends from the Es^equebo to the 
Corantyn. 3. Dutch Guiana extends from the Coran- 
tyn to the Maroni. 4. French Guiana extends from the 
Maroni to the Oyapok. 5. Portuguese Guiana extends 
from the Oyapok to the Amazon. 

The boundaries between these diyisions in the inte* 
rior are not determined, and there is no necessity for 
determining them, because the white settlements do not 
extend far from the sea coast, the interior being occu- 
pied by warlike Indians. 

Subdioisions. English Guiana is subdivided into the 
districts of Essequebo^ Demerara and Berbice, Dutch 
Guiana is sometimes called Surinam^ and French Gui- 
ana, Cayenne, 

Rivers. The principal rivers are Essequebo^ Deme^ 
rara^ Berbice^ Surinam and Maroni, 

Chief Towns. Paramaribo^ the capital of Dutch 
Guiana, is the largest town. It is on Surinam river, 15 
miles from its mouth, and has 20,000 inhabltsmts. 

Cayenne^ the capital of French Guiana is oii all island 
and contains 6 or 8,000 inhabitants. Stabroot, the cap- 
ital of English Guiana, is on Demerara river, near its 
mouth, and has 8,500 inhabitants. 

Face of the country^ &c. The country is flut and un- 
healthy. The soil is surprisingly fertile, yielding sugar, 
coffee, and cotton in abundance. 

Population. The population may be estimated at 
250,000, exclusive of Indians.' Spanish Guiana has 
34,000, English Guiana nu>re than 70,000, Dutch 
Guiana, 80,000, and French Guiana 30,000. The mass 
.of the pq>ulation are negro slaveS ; thete are lees thaa. 
20,000 whites, r 

JPERU. 

Sitniation. Peru is bounded N. by the Republic of 
Columbia ; E. by Brazil ; S. E. by Buenos Ayres ,- 3* by 
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the desert of Alacama, which separates if from Chili, 
and W. by the Pacific ocean. 

Divisions. Peru is divided into 7 intendencies. 

Intendtnciet. Chief dtUi, Pop. ^ citiet. 

Truxillo, Truxillo, 6,000 

Tarma, Tarma, 5,600 

^^°^^y Lima, 52,627 

Guanca Velica, Gaanca Velica, 8,000 

Guamanga, Guamanga, 20^000 

Cusco, Cusco, 32,000 

Arequipa, Arequipa, 24,000 

Face of the country. The Andes pass through the 
whole length of Peru, parallel w'^h the Pacific ocean. 

There are two principal ridges called the eastern and 
western Cordillera. The country between them is an 
elevated plaiq or table land, generally from 8000 to 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea. The narrow 
tract between the western Cordillera and the Pacific is a 
plain, pnncipally sandy and barren. 

Chief Towns. Lima, the capital, is in the centre of 
a spacious and delightful valley, on a small river which 
empties into the Pacific ocean. It is the centre of the 
commerce of Peru. Population, 52,627. Callao, the port 
ofLima, IS 7 miles distant. ^ 

Cusco an ancient and magnificent city, once the seat of 
the incas,i8 among the Andes east of Lima, near the 

[au7n 32*000^' ''"^ ""^^^^ ^''''^^^^ ""^ *^® Amazon. Popo* 

Tr«xi7/o is on the Pacific, 900 miles N. OfLima. Arica 

and Lwa. It is about 20 leagues from the sea. 

Pf^^fon. The population is 1,079,122, of which 
number 619,000 are civilized Indians, and the rest are 
whites, negroes, muhittoes, and mestizoes. The white 
settlements are on the high table land between the 

erSln'de;" ''' "^ ^^^^^^ ^*^^^ ^^ ^^ -^?°^ 

.S'TJ.t ,^^^ ^""^^^^ ^!^^^' ^'^ ^«^er«<J wit^^ eternal 
^ow, and the low country on the coast is hot and un- 
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healthy, while the intermediate tahle land eajoys a uni- 
fbrm and delightful climate. Earthquakes are common ; 
Lima has been repeatedly almost ruined by them. 

Mines. There are 70 gold mines, 700 silver mines 
and 4 of quicksilver, besides several of copper and lead. 
The annual produce of the gold and silver mines is more 
than 84,000,000. 

Rivers. The Beni^ the Apurimac^ the Guallaga^ th^ 
Tnnguragua and several smaller head branches of the 
Amazon rise in Peru. There are no rivers of any im- 
portance on the western side of the Andes, ail the streams 
which rise there having but a short course from their 
sources to the ocean. 

• 

BRAZHi. 

Situation. Brazil extends from the Amazon almost 
to the La Plata. It is an immense country including 
more than one third of South America ; bounded N. hy 
Guiana and the Atlantic ; £. by the Atlantic ; on the S. 
it comes to a point ; on the W. are Peru and Buenos 
Ayres. 

Divisions. It is divided into 1 £ districts called c-apitanlas. 



Cafiitanias. Chief Tonons. 

Para, Para. 

Maranham, St. Louis. 

Seara, Seara. 

Pernambuco, Pernambuco. 

Bahia, St. Salvador. 

Minas Geraes, Villa Rica. 



Capitaniof, Chief Tovirtt. 

Rio Janeiro, Rio Janeiro. 
St. Paul, St. Paul. 

St Catherina, St. Catherina. 
Rio Grande, Rio Grande. 
Goyaz, Villa Boa. • 

Matto Grosso, Cuiaba. 



Face of the country. A ridge of mountaibs termed the 
Brazilian Andes, runs along the coast from lat. 10° to 
lat. 30° S. The interior of the country is clothed with 
the most luxuriant vegetation, and covered in many parts 
with an almost impenetrable forest. 

Rivers. The principal rivers of Brazil are branches 
of the Amazon and La Plata. The ridge of mountains 
along the coast prevet^ls their entrance into the ocean 
by a more direct course. 
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The St. Francisco aad the Tocantins are the prmcipal 
rivers which empty on the coast. » The St, Francisco 
rises in lat. 16°, and after running* along the western 
skirt of the mountains for 1000 miles empties north of 
St. Salvador. The Tocantins rises near the sources 
of the St. Francisco, and . running north 1 500 miles, 
empties under the equator, near the mouth of the 
Amazon. The Araguaya is the principal hranch of the 
Tocantins. 

The Xingu and the Tapajos rise in the centre of 
South America, and flowing north more than 1000 miles, 
empty into the Amazon. The Madeira^ the largest 
tributary of the Amazon, rises ib the northern part of 
Buenos Ayres, and running northeast, Empties after a 
course of 1 500 miles. 

The Paraguay^ the Parana^ and the Uraguay^ the gre^ 
branches of the La Plata, rise in the southern part of 
this country and pass into Buenos Ayres. 

Chief Towns. Rio Janeiro or St. Sebastian^ the capital, 
is the largest town in South America. It has a noble 
harbour, and a great commerce. The population is 
more than 100,000. 

St. Salvador or Bahia is on the bay of All Saints, more 
than 700 miles north of Rio Janeiro. It is large, rich 
and well built. The principal part of the city is on the 
iop of a hill which rises suddenly to the height of 400 
fket. The situation is airy and healthful. The popula- 
(lon exceeds 70,000. 

Pernambuco is a flourishing town, 450 miles N. E. of 
^St. Salvador. It has a great trade in cotton. Popula- 
tion, 25,000. Maranham or St. Luis^ is a commercial 
town on the north coast. Rio Grande is in a populous 
district near the southern extremity of Brazil. 

FUla Rica is in the interior, north of Rio Janeiro, 
population, 20,Q00. Tejuco^ the capital of the diamond 
district, is north of Villa Rica. Cuiaba is in the western 
part of Brazil, and has rich gold mines in its vicinity. 
Population, 30,000. 

Population. The population is estimated at 2,000,000. 
It is composed of whites, negroes, Indians, mulattoes, and 
mestizoes. 
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Government. Brazil 18% Portuguese colony, governed 
by a viceroy. The royal family of Portugal resided 
here during the troubles in the mother country from 
1806 to 1820, but they have now returned to Eu- 
rope. 

Productions, The northern provinces produce cotton, 
sugar, coffee and tobacco ; the middle contain the gold 
and diamond districts ; the southern produce wheat and 
cattle in abundance. The forests, abound with various 
kinds of wood useful for dyeing and cabinet work. 

Gold and diamonds. The gold and diamonds of Brazil 
are found principally in the beds of the mountain torrents. 
The head waters of the Parana, the Franeisco, and of 
all the great rivers which flow north into the Amazon, 
are productive of gold. The principal diamond district 
is 400 miles N. of Rio Janeiro. 

Commerce. The exports are cotton, sugar, coffee and 
tobacco from Pernambuco, St. Salvador, and Maranham ; 
and bides, tallow, and beef from Rio Grande. Wheat 
is shipped from Rio. Grande to all parts of the coast. 
The principal imports are British manufactures. 



BUENOS AYRES, OR UNITED PROVINCES OF 

SOUTH AMERICA. 



JName. This country was called the Viceroyalty of 
Buenos Jlyres^ while under the dominion of Spain, Since 
the declaration of Independence, it has assumed the 
name of the United Provinces of South America. , 

Situation. It is bounded N. and E. by Brazil ; S. E. 
by the Atlantic ; S. by Patagonia ; W. by the Andes, 
which separate it from Chili ; and N. W. by Peru. 

D-lvisions. The northern and central parts of this 
country, embracing one half the territory^ are in the 
possession of the Indians. The parts owned by the 
Hrhites are divided into provinces. 
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'Provinces* 


Chief Tvbni. 


Tucuman, 


Tucuman. 


Salta, 


Salta. 


Jujuyi 
Chicas, 

Potosi, 


Jujay. 

Tupica. 

Polosi. 


MisquC) 
Charcas, 


Misque. 
Charcas. 


Cochabamba. 
La Paz, 


) Oropesa. 
La Paz. 


Paraguay, 


Assumption. 



Frovinees* Chief Tovsna. •« 

Buenos Ayres, Buenos Ayres. 
Banda Oriental, Montevideo. 
Entre Rios, Santa Fe. 
Cordova, Cordova. 

Punta St. Luis, Punta St. Luis. 
Mendoza, Mendoza. 

St. Juan, St. Juan. 

Rioja, Rioja. 

Catamarca, Catamarca. 
St. Jago del Estero, St. Jago. 



Rivert. This country is drained by the La Plata and 
its branches. The La Plata is a very broad river 
fornied by the union of the Uruguay and the Parana* 
The Parana rises among the mountains of Brazil, near 
Rio Janeiro, and running southwest nearly 2000 miles, 
joins the Uruguay a little above the city of Buenos 
Ayres. The Uruguay rises in the southern part of 
Brazil. Its genei^al course is southwest, and its length, 
1200 miles. 

The Paraguay is the principal branch of the Parana. 
It rises near the centre of Brazil, and running south 
about 1 500 miles empties into the Parana at Corri^ntes. 
The Pilcomayo and the Vermejo are the two lai^est 
western branches of the Paraguay. They both rise in 
the Andes, and flowing southeast about 1000 miles each, 
empty into the Paraguay below the town of Assumption. 
The Salado is the largest western branch of the Parana. 
It rises in the Andes, and flowing southeast more than 
800 miles, empties into the Parana at Santa Fe. 

Numerous branches of the Madeira rise in the north- 
e¥n part of this country, and flow north into Brazil. 

Face of the country. The western provinces, border- 
ing on the Andes, are mountainous ; the territory east 
of the Paraguay and Parana is a flne, wajiring> well 
watered country ; the intermediate district lying between 
the Paraguay and the moup tains, and extending from 
north to south through the whole length of the country, 
consists of expensive plains. 
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West of the city of Buienas Ayres is a vast plain or 
pampa extending soutlriDto Patagonia. It is 1500 miles 
long, and from the ocean to the Andes 500 broad. 

Indians. Independent tribes of Indians occupy the 
coantry watered by the Salado, Vtrmtjo^ Pilcomayo^ and 
the head branches of the Madeira, This tract consists 
of vast plainf extending from the Paraguay on the east 
to the mountains on the west. 

Productions, Cattle and the precious metals are the 
staple productions. The vast plains and pampas are 
covered with immense herds of horses, mules and cattle ; 
and the provinces along the Andes abound with gold 
and silver. Mining and raising cattle are the principal 
business of the inhabitants, to the neglect of agriculture, 
although the soil is fertile and would yield wheat, Indian 
corn, toibacco, &c. in abundance. 

Population. The population is estimated at 2,000,000, 
of which number 700*,000 are civilized Indians. The 
independent Indians are not included : their number is 
unknown. . 

Lake. Lake Titicaca is in the northwest corner of 
the country between two ridges of the Andes. It is 240 
miles in circumference, and has several islands, one of 
which was the residence of Manco Capac, the first of the 
incas, and the founder of the Peruvian monarchy. 

Chief Tofwns. Buenos Jiyres is on the west bank of 
the La Plata, 180 miles from the ocean. The houses 
are built of brick. The population is 60,000, one half 
of whom are whites, and the rest Indians, negroes, &c. 
The city is celebrated for the pleasantness and salubrity 
of its climate. 

Montevideo is on the east bank of the La Plata, 90 
miles from its mouth. Population, 10,000. Santa Fe is 
at the confluence of the Salado with the Parana, and has 
6000 inhabitants. Corrientes is at the confluence of the 
Paraguay with the Parana. Assumption is on the east 
bank of the Paroguay, a little above the mouth of the 
Filcomayo, and about 1000 miles from the sea. Large 
vessels ascend from the ocean as far as this place. 

Potosi^ famous for its rich silver mines, is on the An- 
des, near the sources of the Pilcomayo, in about 20^ S. 
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lat. It contains 70,000 inhabitants, besides 30,000 slates 
emplojed in the mines. Saka is nearlj in the centre 
of the country. It carries on a g^eat trade in ranles 
with Peru. Tucuman is 160 miles S. of Salta. Mtndoza 
is at the foot of the Andes, near the southwest corner of 
the country. 

Government Buenos . Ayres formerly belonged to 
Spain. In 1816, it declared itself independent, and 
established a republican goyernment 

Education, Previous to the revolution, edacation and 
learning were discouraged ; but now schools are estab* 
lished, and books imported without restriction. 

Character. A large portion, of the population are 
herdsmen, who lead a solitary life on the great plains,' 
btting constantly employed in tending immense herds of 
cattle. They are the most expert horsemen in the 
world. 

Mines. Gold or silver mines' are found in all the 
provinces bordering on the Andes. The richest is the 
silver mine of Potosi, which has been wrought nearly 2 
centuries, and yields several millions of dollars annually. 

The Indians near Potosi were formerly compelled by 
the Spaniards to work the mines, which usually destroy-ed 
them in {he course of 10 er 12 months. For three 
centuries whole nations perished in this way. Since the 
declaration of independence this cruel custom has been 
abolishedt 

Commerce. The principal exports are gold and silver, 
hides, beef and tallow. The imports are manufactured 
goods, principally from Great Britain. The city of 
Buenos Ayres is the seat of this commerce. 

Mules in immease droves are collected every year at 
Salta from the southern provinces, and thence sent over 
tlie Andes to Peru, a distance of 1600 or 2000 miles. 
Almost all labour and transportation in Peru as well as 
Buenos A^res are performed by mules. 

CHIU. 

Situation. Chili is bounded N. by the desert of Ata- 
caina, which separates it from Peru j E. by the Andes. 
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wbich separate it fFom Bnenos Ajres ; S. hj Patagonia ; 
and W. by the Pacifia ocean. It is a long and narrow 
country. 

DvDtaions. The sonthem part of the country, below 
lat. 37°, belongs to independent tribes of Indians. The 
remainder is divided into 22 districts. 

Face of the country. The lofty Andes run for more 
than a thousand miles along the whole eastern boundary 
of Chili. The country below is made up to a consider- 
able extent of detached vallies, separated from each other 
by high ridges.^ The scenery is picturesque and grand. 

Rivers. Few countries are fi^ well watered as Chili. 
The rivers arc smlll, but very numerous. In some parts 
every valley, and almost every field, can be regularly 
irrigated from a neighbouring stream. The principnl 
rivers are the Tolten^ the Biobio^ the Maypo^ the Maule, 
and the QuiUoia. 

Soil and Productions, The southern part of the country 
is a land flowing with wheat, wine, and oil ; cotton and 
hemp are also cultivated, and cattle are numerous. The 
northern districts have a dry and barren soil, but are 
lich in mines of tin, copper, silver and gold. 

Climate. In the northern districts it never rains, and 
never thunders ; the dews are scarcely perceptible, 
the atmosphere is without a cloud and the temperature 
is delightful. Some parts of this region are well water- 
ed by rivers from the Andes and are very fertile. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. Volcanoes occur among 
the Andes, at every liHle interval, along the whole 
eastern boundary. There are 14 which are in a sta/te 
of constant eruption. Earthquakes usually occor 3 or 4 
times in a year. 

Chief Towns. St. JagOy the capital, is on a branch of 
the Maypo in a beautiful and extensive plain. The 
houses are of brick, and as in all the cities of Chili, are 
of only one story, on account of the earthquakes. The 
population is 46,000. 

Conception is on a beautiful bay, which affords a com- 
modious harbour, near the mouth of the river Biobio It 
has been twice destroyed by earthquakes. Population, 
13,000. 
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Valparaiso in on the coast, near the mouth of llie 
Qnillota, ahout 1 00 miles west of St. Jago. It is the 
moRt commercial city Id Chili. Population, 6500. 

Valdwia is oo a bay, 180 miles S. of Conception. Its 
harbour is the safest, and most capacious on the western 
•oast of America. It is very strongly fortified. 

Population. The population is 1,200,000, exclusive 
of indepe ndent Indians. 

Araucanian Iridians, The Araucanian Indians occupy 
the country between the Biobio and the Tolten. They 
are brave, warlike, generous, and enthusiastic lovem 
of liberty. The Spani;;rds have tried in vain for nearly 
3 centuries (o subdue them. 

Government. Chili was formerly subject to Spain. 
Id 1818 it declared itself independent. 

Desert. The desert of Atacama lies between Peru 
and Chili. It is a dry, sandy plain, 300 miles long, 
without one living thing upon it either vegetable or 
animal. 

Islands, Chihe island on the coast, near the 8ouUi« 
ern boundary, is 180 miles long. There are many small 
islands near it. The island of Juan Fernandez is more 
tllan 300 miles west of Valparaiso. 



PATAQDNIA. 

Situation. Patngonia is the southern part of iKouth 
America. It is bounded N. by Chili and Buenos lAyres ; 
£. by the Atlantic ; S. by the straits of Magellan, which 
separate it from Terra del Fuego ; and W. by the Pa- 
oific. 

Face of the country. The Andes pass through the 
western part. The eastern part is level, consisting of 
immense pampas or plains which stretch north into 
Buenos Ayres. 

Inhabitants. The country is inhabited by indepen- 
dent tribes of Indians, about whom very little is known. 
Some of the tribes are said to be of a gigantic size. 
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EUROPE. 

Situation^ Europe is bounded N. by the Frozen ocean 
E. by Asia ; S. by the^ Mediterranean sea, ivhich sepa- 
rates it from Africa ; and W. by the Atlantic ocean. It is 
the sm9.llest general division of the globe. 

Divisions. The principal countries in Europe are, 



Norway, 

Sweden^ 

Russia, 

Portuga], 

Spain, 

Italy, 

Turkey, 



in the 
northeast. 

in the 
south. 



in the 
middle. 



Great Britain, 

France, 

IVetherlandSf 

Denmark, 

Germany, .^ 

Prussia, 

Xustiia, 

Switzerland, 

Seas. The principal seas are, the Mediterranean, 
Marmora, Black, Azof, North, Baltic, and White. 

Th« Mediterranean sea lies between Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. It is the largest sea in the w6rld, being 2000 
miles Jong from east to west. , The Black sea lies be- 
tf^een Europe and Asia. It is northeast of the Mediterra- 
nean, and communicates with it 'through the sea of Mar- 
mora. The sea of Azof ia noTihea.st of the Black sea, and 
communicates with it threugh a narrow strait. 

The Jiorth sea lies between Great Britain on the west, 
and Denmark on the east. The Baltic lies between 
Sweden on the west, and Russia on the east. Prussia 
and Germany are on the south. The White sea is in the 
northern part of Russia. It opens into. the Frozen ocean. 

Channels. The English channel lies between England 
and France. St. George* s channel lies between England 
and Ireland. The Cattegat^ between ^Denmark and 
Sweden, and the Skager Rach, between Denmark and 
Norway, are the channels through which the Baltic com- 
municates with the German ocean. 

Straits. The straits of GibraUofr^ between Spain and 
Africa, connect the Mediterranean with the Atlantic. 
T*he Dardanelles^ between Europe and Asia, connect the 
Bifediterranean with the sea of Marmora. The straks 
of Consiantinople Connect the se^,of Marmora with the 
Black sea. The straits of Jenikale connect the Black 
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sea with the sea of Azof. The straiu of Dover, between 
EnglaDd and France, connect the North sea with the 
English channel. 

Bays or (htlfs. The gulf of Venice is in the Medi- 
terranean, between Turkey and Italy. The bay of Bis- 
cay opens into the Atlantic between France and Spain. 
The gulfs of Bothnia^ Fifdand and Riga are arms of the 
Baltic 9ea. 

Mounlains. The Ural motintains in the northeast 
are part of the boundary between Europe and Asia. 
The Pyrenees, in the southwest, are the boundary be- 
tween France and Spain. The Alps are the loAiest 
mountains in Europe ; they separate Italy from France, 
Switzerland and Germany. The Scandinavian mountains 
separate Sweden from Norway. The Carpathian mouii*> 
tains are in Austria ; they separate Hungary from Galicia^ 
The Apennines run through the whole length of Italy. 

Rivers. The Volga is the largest river. It drains 
the eastern and central parts of Russia, and empties into 
the Caspian sest in Asia. It is 2000 miles long. The 
Don empties into the sea ef Azof and the Dnieper and 
Dniester into the Black sea. They dridn the southefa 
part of Russia. 

The Danube is the second river of Europe. It rises 
in the S. W. part of Germany, and runs east through 
Hungary and Turkey into the Black sea. it is 1600 
miles long. The Rhine rises in the Alps, in Switzerland, 
and running northwest between France and Germany^ 
empties into the North sea. The Elbe is wholly in 
Germany. It empties into the North sea, after a north- 
west course of 500 miles. 

Islands. The principal islands are Sicily, Sardinia^ 
and Corsica, in the Mediterranean ; Chreat Britain, Ire* 
land, and [celand^ in the Atlantic ocean ; and the unin- 
habited islands of Spitsbergen and A ova Zembla in the 
Frozen ocean. 

Climate. Europe lies almost wholly within the north- 
em temperate zone, and enjoys a fine healthful climate. 

Charojcter. Europe is the abode of civilization, re- 
finement, wealth, science, learning, and the arts. Xbis 
is peculiarly true of Great Britain, France and Germany. 



ENGLAND. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The British Empire is composed of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the adjacent islands, together with exten-* 
sive countries in Asia^ Africa, and America. 

Great Britain is divided into England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 



ENGLAND AND WALES 

SiiuaHon. This country is l)ounded N. by Scotland ; 
E. by the North sea ; S. by the English channel and the 
straits of Dover, which separate it from France;; W. by 
St. George^s chanqel, which separates it from Ireland. 

Divisions. England is divided into 40 counties, and 
Wales into 12. 



Six north- 
ern coun- 
ties. 

Four bor- 
dering on 
Wales 



Twelve 
midland. 



Ctiuntie** 

Northumberland, 

Cumberland, 

Durham, 

Yorkshire, 

Westmoreland. 

Lancashire, 

Cheshire, 

Shropshire, 

Herefordshire, 

Monmouthshire, 

' Nottinghamshire,* 
Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, 
Leicestershire, 
Rutlandshire, 
Northamptonshire, 
Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire^ 
Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, 

^Bedfordshire, 



Pop, in 181 1 . Chief T^S^, 

172,161 Newcastle-. 
133,744 garlif?le. 
177,626 Durhatib. 

978.659 York. 
46,922 Appleby, 

828,309 XancastelP. . 
227,031 Chester. 
194,398 Shrewsbur]^ 

94,073 Hereford. 

62,127 Monmouth* 
162,900 Nottingham. 
186,487 Derby. 
295,153 Stafford. 
150,419 Leicester. 

16,380 Okeham. 
141,353 Northampton. 
228,736 Warwick. 
160,546 Worcester. 
285,514 Gloucester. 
M9,191 Oxford. 

117.660 Aylesbury. 
70,213 Bedford 
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Eight east- 
ern. 



Three 



r Lincolnshire, 237,891 

Huntingdonshire, 42,^208 

Camhridgeshire, 101,109 

Norfolk, 291,9^9 

Suffolk, 236,2 1 1 

EsscK, 252,473 

Hertfordshire, 111,664 

Middlesex, 953,276 

C Surry, 323,851 

southeast- ? Kent, 373,095 

ern. (Sussex, 190,083 

/Berkshire, 118,277 

Foursouth- \ Wiltshire, 193,838 

ern. j Hampshire, 245,080 

(Dorsetshire, ^ 124,693 

Three C Somersetshire, 1 303,130 

south west- 1 Devonshire, 383,308 

ern. (Cornwall, 216,667 

r Flintshire, 46,518 

Denbighshire, 33,111 

Six, North J Carnarvonshire, 49,336 

Wales, j Anglesea, 37,045 

Merionethshire, 30,924 
^ Moatgomeryshire, 61,931 

' Radnorshire, 20,900 

Cardiganshire, 50,260 

Pemiirokeshire, 60,6 1 5 

ICaermarthenshire, 77,217 

Brecknockshire, 37,735 

Glamorganshire, 85,067 



Six, South 
Wales. 



Lincoln. 

Huntingdon. 

Cambridge. 

Norwich* 

Ipswich* 

Chelmsford. 

Hertford. 

London. 

Guilford. 

Maidstone. 

Lewes. 

Reading. 

Salisbury. 

Winchester. 

Dorchester. 

Taunton. 

Exeter^ 

Launceston. 

Flint. 

Penbigh. 

Carnarvon. 

BeAumaris. 

Bala. 

Montgomery. 

Presteign. 

Cardigan. 

Pembroke. 

Caermarthen. 

Brecknock. 

Caevdiff. 



Rwers, The four, principal rivers are the Hvmber 
in the northeast, the Thames in the southeast, the Stroem 
in the southwest, and the Mersey in the northwest. The 
general course of the Thames is east, of the Severn 
south, and of the Mersey west. 

The Ouse and the Trent are the two great branches 
of the Humber. The Ouse drains the extensive county 
of Yorkshire. It has many tributatries. The Trent 
rises near the centre of England, and flows northeast. 

The other rive];8 are the Tees, T^ne, and Tweedy which 
empty on the east coast north of the Humber, and the 
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Dee, which empties tn the west coast, near the Mef^ 
sey. 

Chief Towns. The four principal commercial towns 
stand on or near the four principal rivers ; London^ on 
the Thames, in the southeast ; Bristol, on the Avon, 4 
miles from its junction with the Severn, in the south* 
west ; Liverpool, on the Mersey, in the northwest ; and 
Hull, on the Humber, in the northeast. 

London, the capital of the kingdom, is on the Thames, 
60 miles from its month. It is the most populous city in 
Europe ; and in regard to commerce, wealth, manufac- 
tures, arts, literature, and charitable institutions, is the 
first city in the world. It has more than a million inhab- 
itants^ and more than half a million tons of shipping, 20 
hospitals, 100 almshouses, and between 3 and 400 
churches. The houses are almost wholly of brick. 
The principal public buildings are the majestic cathedral 
0f St. FauVs^ the chief ornament of the city, and West^ 
minster Mbey, a grand Gothic edifice, the sanctuary of 
the illustrious 4iestd« 

Liverpool is the second city in commerce and wealth. 
Its foreign trade is principally with the United States 
and the West Indies. It is connected by canals with the 
principal manufacturing towns in the interior. The 
growth of the city has been very rapid. 

Bfistol is a very wealthy city, and the rival of Liver- 
pool in the commerce with America and the West In- 
dies. It is not so extensively connected with the great 
manufacturing towns. i 

Hull is the fourth city in the amount of shipping. 
It is largely concerned in the whale fishery, and in the 
trade to the Baltic, and is extensively connected with 
the great manufacturing towns in the interior, by means 
of the Trent and Ouse and the canals communicating 
with them. 

The following are the principal towns on the coast. 
Falmouth is in the southwest, near the Land's end. 
Packets sail regularly from this place to Spain and the 
West Indies ; Plymouth is a liltle east of Falmouth ; 
Portsmouth, east of the Isle oi Wight, is the principal 
naval statioQ of Great Britain. Its harbour is the best in 
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Ihe kiDgdom, and large eiK>ugh to contain the wholly 
British navj. Harwich^ on the east coast, is the port 
from which packets sail to Holland. ' Yarmouth^ farther 
north, is celebrated for the herring fishery. Berwick- 
upon-Tweed is on the borders of England and Scotland^ 
and belongs to neither. 

The following are the principal towns in the northern 
counites. Newcastle is on the Tyne, in the centra of the 
^rand coal-mines. York is on the Ouse, and in rank is 
the second city in England. Leedi^ on a branch of the 
Ouse, is the most celebrated town in the world for the 
manufacture of woHen goods. Sheffield^ also on a branch 
of the Ouse, is famous for the manufacture of knives 
and files. Mimche^er is 32 miles <east of Liverpool. U 
ds the most populous manufacturing town in £nglan49 
and is especially famous for cotton goods. { 

Oyoentry^ celebrated for the manufacture lOf rU)bone, 
^ in the ceafere of the kingdom, and connected by ca^ 
jials with the (our great ports. Binmnnghaim^ a little 
west of Coventry, is one of the first manyfac^riag towm 
in Europe. It is particularly famous for locks, hinges, 
i>uttons, guns and swords. Ba^ 12 mihbB eaat of Bris- 
tol, is famous for its hot baths. It is the mo9t «leg98^ 
city in England^ and one of the most beaoitifijil in the 
world. 

The principal towns in Wales are Caermarihen in 
South Wales, and Carnarvon in North Wales. 

The following are the principal towns, arranged ki 
the ^rder of their population. 

Chief Ttmnt. Fop. in 1811. 

London, 1,009,546 

Manchester, 98,573 



Liverpool, 

Birmingham, 

Bristol, 

Plymouth, 

Portsmouth, 

Norfolk, 



94,376 
85,753 
62,534 
56,600 
40,567 
37,256 



Chief Town*. 


Pop, in 1811. 


Sheffield, 


^5,840 


Nottingham, 


34,253 


Bath, 


31,496 


Newciastle, 


27,587 


Leicester, 


23,125 


Hull, 


21,299 


York, 


18,217 



Canals. The river Trent is navigable to the centre 
•f the kingdom, and it is there connected by canals with 
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tlie Menef^ the Severn, and the Thaioes. An inland 
water communication is thuis opened between the four 
great ports of the kingdom. London is connected with ' 
Liverpool, and Bristol with Hull. ^ There is besides a 
Canal irom the Severn to the Thames, connecting Bris* 
tol directly with London ; and another from the Mersey 
to the Severn, connecting Liverpool directly with Bris- 
tol. The small canals are too numerous to be mention- 
ed. Several years since there were more than 250, 
intersecting the island in every direction,- and imparting' 
life and activity to commerce and manufactures. 

Population. The population of Great Britain in 181 1 
was 1£,552,144 : the items were as follows : 

' Males, 
England, 4,555,257 

Wales, 289,414 

Scotland, 825,377 

Army, Navy, &c. 640,500 



Government. The government is a limited monarchy. 
The supreme power is vest^jd in a king and parliament. 
The parliament consists of two houses. Lords and Com- 
Ddons. The former are hereditary peers, and the latter 
]*epresentatives chosen by the people. 

Religion. The established religion is Episcopacy ; 
all others are tolerated. Dissenters from the establish- 
ed church are Roman Catholics, Independents, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Quakers, Unitariaas, and 
SwedenborgiaMi. 

jy'ccoy. In 1811 the British navy consisted of more 
than 1000 vessels of war, manned by 180,000 seamen. 
CM" the vessels, 254 were ships of the line. The navy 
of Great Britain is he** great bulwark and defence. It 
is far superior to that of any other nation on the globe. 

Climate. The climate is moist, and liable to fre- 
quent and sudden changes, but the extremes of heat 
and cold are less than- in other countries in the sam^ 
latitude. 



Females. 

4,944,143 

317,966 

979,487 


Total. 
9,499,400 

607,380 
1,804,864 

640,500 


6,241,696 


12,552,144 
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Face of ihe eouniry, England is beautifaUy diyersifi' 
ed with hills and vales, covered with a rich verdure. 
Wales is naountainoas. 

Soil and Productions. The soil is the richest id the 
southern and midland counties, and is under excellent 
cultivation. The principal productions are wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, &c. 

Mineral Waters. The most celebrated mineral wa- 
ters are those of Bath, Bristol, Tunbridge, Buxton, 
Scarborough, Epsom and Harrowgate. 

Mines. The tin mines in Cornwall, in the southwest 
extremity of the kingdom, are supposed to be the rich- 
est in the world. The coal mines of the northern 
counties are a source of much wealth and power to 
Great Britain. They have for centuries furnished the 
east and south of England with fuel ; and the transpor- 
tation employs several hundred vessels and many thou- 
sand seamen. Mines of rock salt are found near Liver- 
pool, which produce more than 60,000 tons annually. 

Manufactures. The manufactures of England are 
yery extensive. They are supposed to employ more 
than 1,500,000 persons, and their annual value is esti- 
mated at £63,000,000. The principal articles are wool- 
len and cotton goods ; articles of iron, tin, lead, and ele- 
gant earthen ware. 

Commerce. The commerce of Great Britain extends 
to every portion of the globe. The exports amounted 
in 1816 to more than £50,000,000. They consisted 
principally of manufactured goods. The number of 
merchant vessels in 1 805 was ] 8,000, measuring more 
than 2,000,000 tons, and manned by 137,000 seamen. 

Debt and Revenue. In 1814 the national debt amount^ 
ed to more than £700,000,000, and the annual interest 
was more than £30,000,000. The annual revenue for 
the last 10 or 12 years has been on an average about 
£60,000,000, and the expenditure has usually exceeded 
that sum. 

Paupers. The taxes for the support of the poor in 
England amounted in 1815 to nearly £8,000,000, and 
the number of persons who received relief, in and out of 
work-houses, was more than 1,000,000, about one nintli 
of the whole populatioo. 
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Ocatpation*. In 1811, the number of families in 
Enslanil iind Wnles was £,142,147for whtcb 770,189 
were engaged in agricalture, and 959,632 in trade and 
maaataclurei. 

Uahtrtitia. The Univenities at Cambridge and 
Oiford are among the most celebrated in li^tFope. 
Cambridge onirersity consigts of 16 college! Etnd halls, 
and has more than 9000 students. It is most distin- 
guished for mathematical learning. Oxford has 25 col- 
leges and balls, and is most di stingo is bed for classical 
learning. They are both very eitensire establishments, 
and richly endowed. Oxford is on the Thames, 50 
miles tvest of London. Cambridge is 50 miles N. of 
London. 

Edneation. Great attention is paid to education by 
the higher and middle classes ; but, till the establish- 
ment of Sunday and Lancasteriaa schools, the educatioa 
of the lower classes was much n<tglected. 

Charitable Itutilutiont. The British and 1 
Society was established in 1304, audio 18 
buted more than 2,000,000 Bibles nod T 
more than 50 difierent lang^a^es. There 
Missionary societies, employed in introdu< 
tion and Christiani^ among the ignoraal 
almost every part of Ibe world. 

hlaitdt. The hit of Wight is of^gtitt 
on the eoutbem coast Tlie small isles 
Gtunuei/, and Jertty are near the coast 
southwest of the isle of Wight. The isles 
30 miles west of the I>aod^s end. Angloea is on the 
Welch const The Isle of Man is in the Irish seu, about 
equally distant from England, Ireland, Scotlsmd and 



Adanlic ; E. by the North sea ; and S. by Englan 
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Divisions. Scotland is divided into 3S conaties. 


Southern Counties. 


• Middle Cottntift. 


northern CountUs 


Linlithgow, 


Nairn, 


Orkney and 


Edinburgh, 


Elgin, 


Shetland, 


Haddington, 


Banff, 


Caithness, 


Berwick, 


Aberdeen, 


Sutherland, 


Roxbni^b, 


Kincardine, 


Ross, 


Selkirk, 


Forfar, 


Cromarty, 


Peebles, 


Perth, 


Inverness. 


Dumfries, 


Fife, 




Kirkcudbrigpfat, 


Kinross, 


, 


Wigtown, 


Clackmannan, 




Ajr, 


Stirling, 


• 


Lanark, 


Dumbarton, 




Renfrew. 


Bute, 
Argyle. 





Rioers. The principal rivers on the eastern coast, 
beginning in the south, are the Tweed, which separates 
Scotland from England, the Forth^ the Tay, the Dee, the 
<S|)6^, and the J^ess, The only river of consequence on 
the west coast is the Clyde. 

Friths, At the mouths of the principal rivers are 
broad friths or. estuaries, connecting them with the sea. 
The principal on the eastern coast are the Frith of 
Forth, the Frith of Toy, and Murray Frith. On the west- 
em coast are the Frith of Clyde, at the mouth of the 
Qlyde, and Solway Frith which separates Scotland from 
England. 

Chief Towfis. Edinburgh, the capital and literary 
metropolis of Scotland, is about 2 miles from the Frith 
of Forth, [t is on all sides surrounded by lofty hills 
except towards the north. It is composed of two parts,, 
the Old town and the New town. The houses in the 
Old town are very lofty, and in some instances 14 stories 
high. The new town is built entirely of stone with 
great elegance and taste. Leith is the seaport of Edin- 
burgh. It is on the Frith of Forth, 2 miles north of 
the city. Population of Edinburgh, including. Leitb» 
102,987. 
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Glasgow^ on the Clyde, is tfae first city in Scotland in 
regard to population, commerce, and manufactures. It 
is admirably situated for a manufacturing and commer- 
cial town. It is on the borders of one of the richest 
coal districts in Great Britain, and has the Atlantic 
open to it on one side, through the Clyde, and the North 
sea on the other, through a canal connecting the Cl^e 
With the Forth. Glasgow Is distinguished for its literary 
institutions. Population, 110,460. 

St Andrews is on the coast, between the Frith of 
Forth and the Frith of Tay. Perth^ on the Tay, has 
extensive linen manufactures. Dundee is a manufaotur* 
ing town on the Frith of Tay. Aberdeen, the largest 
town in the north of Scotland, is near the mouth of the 
Dee. Paisley^ celebrated for its manufactures, is 8 miles 
W. of Glasgow, on a branch of i\^ Clyde. Greenock is 
a flourishing commercial town on the Clyde, west of 
Glasgow. Stirling^ on the Forth, 23 miles N. £. of 
Glasgow, was often the residence of the kings of Scot- 
land. 

The following are the chief towns arranged in the 
order of their populations 



Temtnt^ 


Pop. 


7own#. 


Pop. 


Glasgow, 


110,460 


Paisley, 


19,937 


Edinburgh, 


102,987 


Greenock, 


19,042 


Durfdee, 


29,616 


Perth, 


16,948 


Aberdeen, 


21,639 


Dunfermline, 


11,649 



Lakes. The north of Scotland abounds with small 
lakes. They are too numerous to be mentioned. Loch 
Lomond is the largest in Scotland, and most celebrated 
for its romantic scenery. It is a little north of the 
Clyde and empties into it. 

There is a chain of long, narrow lakes running from 
Murray Frith in a southwest direction to the Atlantic. 
They are Loch JSfess^ Loch Oich. Loch Lochy^ and Loch 
Linne, A canal 2 miles long, connecting Loch Oich and 
Loch Lochy, would open a water communication be- 
tween the Atlantic ocean and the North sea. 
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Canal Th«re is a canal from the Forth to the Cijdev 
connecting the Atlantic ocean with the North sea. It 
is on a much larger scale than common canals. It ad- 
mits vessels drawing 7 feet of water. 

Movntains, The Grampian hilU commence at Loch 
Lomond, near the mouth of the Cl^de, and run northeast, 
con^pletely across the country, to Aherdeen on the North 
sea. They are the natural houndary between- the 
Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland. 

The country north of the Grampian hills is intersect- 
ed by nuroerours mountains in various directions. Ben 
^^evis is 4,350 feet above the level of the sea, and is the 
highest mountain in Great Britain. It is near Loch 
Lochy. 

Face of the country. The country north of the Gram^ 
plan hills, except a small district on the eastern coast, 
consists of barren hill^ and mountains, interspersed with 
numerous lakes. The southern or Lowland counfie» 
have in many parts a fertile soil. 

Productions. Scotland feed^ vast herds of cattle, and 
the hills are covered with sheep. "Grass, oats and tur- 
nips are the principal agricu^jural productions. IrcMiy 
coal, and lead are the principal minerals. *' 

Religion. The established religion is Presbyterian, 
^he establishment is divided into 15 Synods, which are 
subdivided into 78 Presbyteries. They are all under the 
government of the General Assembly. The number of 
ministers connected with the establishment in 1803 was 
936. 

Population, The population in 1811 was 1,804,864. 

Universities. There are universities, at St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. The University of 
Edinburgh is one of the most celebrated in Europe. It 
had in 1814, 27 professors and more than 2000 student^. 
It is particularly celebrated as a medical school. The 
library contains 50,000 volumes. Glasgow Unitersity 
had in 1814, 16 professors and more than 1400 students. 

Education. Scotland is celebrated for its excellent 
system of education. There is no country in Europe 
where the lower classes are so universally taught to 
read B^n^ write. 
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Mannfactures. The principal manufactures are cotton 
and linen goods. Carron, in Stirlingshire, is the most 
celebrated place in Europe for the manufacture of 
cannon. ^ 

Islands. The principal islands are the Hebrides^ or 
Western islands, along the western coast ; the Orkney 
islands on the north coast, and the Shetland islands, 
northeast bf the Orkneys. 

IRELAND. 



Situation, Ireland is bounded on the E. by the Irish 
sea and St. George^s channel, which separate it from 
England ; on all other sides by the Atlantic/ 

Divisions, Ireland is divided into 4 provinces, viz.. 
Ulster in the northeast ; Connaught in the northwest ; 
Leinster in the southeast, and Munster in the southwest. 
These provinces are subdivided into 32 counties. 

Rivers, The Shannon is the principal river. It rises 
near the north coast, and running southwest empties on 
the west coast** It is navigable almost to its source. 
The Barrow rises west of Dublin, and running south 
empties into Waterford harbour. The lAffy empties into 
Dublin bay. The Boyne empties north of the Lifify. 
The Banna empties on the north coast. It is the outlet 
of Lough Neagh. 

Chirf Towns, Dublin, the capital, is the second city 
in the United Kingd<>xii. It is on the LifTy, at its mouth. 
It has a university and 187,939 inhabitants. Cork^ in 
the southwest, is the second city in Ireland. It has a 
noble harbour and 90,000 inhabitants. Limerick^ on the 
Shannon, is the third city in importance, and contains 
30,000 inhabitants. 

Galway is on Galway bay on the west coast ; Sligo 
is on Sligo bay in the northwest ; Londonderry is in 
the north, Belfast in' the northeast, W^^ford and 
Waterford in the southeast'. All these towns are on or 
near the coast. Armagh is an interior fbwn in the 
northeast; and Kilkenny in the southeast. 

16* 
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Univerntij. The University at Dtdflin had in 1814 
1 3 professors and 900 students. The library contains 
40,000 volumes. 

Education, The ediAation of the lower classes has 
been much neglected in Ireland, but efforts are now 
making to establish schools in all parts of the island. 

Religion, The established religion is that of the 
church of England, but more than three quarters of the 
inhabitants are Roman Catholics, and of the remainder 
a large portion are Presbyterians. The Presbyterians 
are in the north of Ireland. 

Population, The population is 6,500,000. 

Character, The Irish are robust, active, healthy an^ 
brave. They make fine soldiers. Their food consbts 
principally of potatoes and milk, and their houses are 
wretched hovels of mud. 

Face of the country^ &c. The country is principally 
level and fertile. One of the most striking feature« is 
the numerous bogs which disfigure the country. 

Productions. Potatoes, "oats, and grass are the princi- 
pal productions. Ireland is a fine grazing country^, and 
supports numerous herds of cattle. * 

Manufactures and Commerce, Linen is the principal 
manufacture. The principal exports are linen, beef, 
hides, tallow, and butter. 

Curiosity., The Criant^s Causeway is on the Borth 
coast, northeast of Londonderry.. It consists of many 
hundred thousand columns of hard black rock^ rising 
perpendicularly from 200 to 400 feet above the water. ^ 

LAPLAND. 

> 

Situation. ! Lapland is in the northwest of Europe ; 
extending from the gulf of Bothnia on the south, to the 
Frozen ocean on the north, and from the White sea oa 
the east, to the Atlantic ocean on the west. 

Divisions, The eastern part is called Russian Lap- 
land, the Aiddle, Swedish Lapland ; and the western, 
Norwegian Lapland. The whole country belongs to 
Russia «nd Sweden. 
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CUmate. Lapland is principally within the frigid 
zone, and the winters are intense!/ cold. Snow covers 
the ground the greater part of the year. The sammers 
are short, hat the heat for a few weeks is excessive. 

Face of the country. The country is made up of 
dreary mountains, interspersed with numerous lakes and 
ponds. In the northern parts there are no trees except 
the hirch. 

Population. The country is thialy inhabited. The 
population is estimated at only 60,000. 

Animals. The rein deer is the pride of Lapland. 
This animal draws the sledges of the j^plandef 200 
miles 9 day. He feeds in summer on leaf'es, and in win** 
ter on .moss. His flesh and milk are used for food, his 
skin for clothing, and his sinews and intestine« for thread 
and cordage. Seals^ whales and other fish abound on 
the coast. 

Character, The Laplanders are generally only four 
feet high, with large heads, thick lips, and a swarthy 
complexion. They are but little advanced in civiliza- 
tion. They profess Christianity, but unite with it many 
of their old Pagan superstitions. 

 - 
NORWAY. 

Situation. Norway is bounded E. by Sweden, and 
on all other sides by the Atlantic ocean and the North 
sea. 

Divisions. Norway is divided into ^ve provinces. 



provinces. 


Population. 


Chief To^ns. 


Christiana, 


390,000 


Christiana. 


Christiansand, 


140,000 


Christiansand. 


Bergen, 


150,000 


Bei^en. 


Drontheim, 


170,000 


Drontheim. 


Nordland, 


80,000 


i» • 



930,000 

Chief Towns. Bergen^ the capital, £as an excellent 
harbour, and considerable commerce. Drontheim^ north 
of Bergen^ derives its importance from its vicinity to 
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the copper mines. Christicmia^ in the south, is at the 
head of a bay which runs up between Sweden and Nor- 
way. Christiansand is on the coast southwest of ChriA- 
tiania. 

G(rvernment Norway belongs to Sweden, but has its 
own legislature and a separate administration. 

Religion. The religion is Lutheran. 

Face of ike country. The country is mountainous. 
A range, called the Scandinavian range, commences 
near the Naze, west of Christiansand, and runs norths 
east into Lapland. Its length is more than 1000 miles, 
and 9bme of the summits are more than 7000 feet high. 
• Most of Norway is covered with forests of pine and fir. 

Minerals. Iron, silver and cobalt are found in lai^e 
quantities ne^r the southern coast, at several places be- 
tween Christiania and Christiansand. There are rich 
copper mines near Drontheim. 

Commerce. The principal exports are timber, lum- 
ber, fish, copper, and silver. The imports are corn and 
manufactured goods. 

Whirlpool. The Malstrom is a remarkable whirlpool 
in the sea, near the southern extremity of the Loffoden 
islands. The roar of the .waters can be heard many 
]eagu<A3 off, and ships, trees and whales, at the distance 
of 3 miles, are sometimes irresistably drawn in, and 
dashed to peices against the bottom 

SWEDEN. 

Sititation. Swedep is bounded N. by Norway ; E. by 
Russia and the Baltic; S. by the Baltic; and W. by 
Norway. 

Divisions. Sweden is divided into four districts, 
which are subdivided into provinces. 

Bietricu. . Situation. Population. 

Lapland, in the north, • 50,000 

^' i \r. fKl. r^\AA\^ 238,000 

I, i i«^ the middle, ^^3^^^^ 



^ Norland, 

r Sweden, 



Gothland, in the south, 1,454,462 

2,396,220 
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Finland^ od the east of the gulf of Bothnia, formerly 
belonged to Sweden, bat wae ceded to Russia in 1808. 

Population. The population is 2,396,229, nearly the 
whole of ivbich is in the two southern districts. The 
northern part of the country is very thinly inhabited. 

Lakes. The three principal lakes are, Wener^ Wetter^ 
and Meier, Lake JVener is in the southwest, and empties 
into the sea at Gottenburg on the west coast. It is 80 
miles long and 50 broack J^ake Wetter^ further south, 
empties into the Baltic, hake Meier communicates with 
the Baltic at Stockholm. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Gotha^ Moiala^ 
Dal^ and Tornea. 

The Gotha is the outlet of lake Wener, connecting 
it with the Cattegaf. The Moiala is the outlet of lake 
Wetter connecting it with the Baltic. The Dal emp- 
ties about 60 miles N. ofUpsaU The Toraea empties 
into the northern extremity of the gulf of Bothnia, and 
is the boundary between Sweden and Russia. 

Chief Towns. Stockholm^ the capital, is on seven 
small rocky islands, in the strait which connects lake 
Meier with the Baltic. The situation is romantic. 
Population, 75,5 1 7. Gottenburgy the second town in popu- 
lation and commerce, is on the west coast at the month 
of the dfotha. Population, 24,858. J^ordkioping is a 
manufacturing town on the Motala, 22 miles from its 
mouth in the Baltic. Carlscrona^ the principal station 
r iiie Swedish navy, is on a small island in the 
JBaltic, in the southeast extremity of the kingdom. 

Gejle is near the mouth of the Dal. Toriiea is at 
the head of the gulf of Bothnia, at the mouth of the 
Tornea. Upsaly formerly the capital of Sweden, is 40 
miles N. of Stockholm. Fahlun i5 in the interior, west of 
Gefle. Lund is in the southern extremity of th 6 kingdom. 

Canal. A canal from lake Meier to lake Wener would 
connect Stockholm with Gottenburg, and the Baltic with 
the North sea. This grand canal was commenced 
several years since. 

Education. There are two universities. The Upsal 
University has 21 professors, 1200 students, and a library 
of 40,000 volumes. The University at Land has %\ 
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professors, 300 students, and a library of 20,000 volumes.. 
Common schools are universally established, and the in- 
habitants generally can read and write* 

Government The government is a limited monarchy. 

Religion. The religion is Lutheran. 

Face of the country. The face of the country is mouu- 
tainous, especially in the northern districts. The moun- 
tains are covered with immense forests of the Norway 
pine and the fir. 

Minerals. Near Fahlun is a great copper mine which 
has been worked almost 1000 years. Sweden is also 
celebrated for iron mines. 

Commerce. The commerce of Sweden rests chiefly 
on the export of her natural productions, iron, timber 
and copper. The imports are corn, sugar, coffee, wine, 
&c. 

Islands. The principal IslaDds are Oland and Goth- 
land. The Aland isles between Sweden and Finland 
belong to Russia. / 

DENMARK. 

Siivation. Denmark is a pqninsula, bounded N. and 
£. by the entrance of the Baltic. On the S. it extends 
to the Elbe, which separates it from Germany. On the 
W. is the North sea. 

DiviHons. Denmark is divided into the following 
territories. 



JFro^nces. 


Population. 


Chief ToviTiB. 


Jutland, 
Sleswick, 


400,000 
300,000 


Aalborg, Wiborg. 
Sleswick. 


Holstein, 


350,000 


Altona. 


Lauenburg, 
Zealand, 


35,000 
' 343,000 


Lauenburg. 
Copenhagen. 


Funen, 


175,000 


Odensee. 



1,603,003 

Islands. Zealand and Fun^n are the largest islands, 
and there are many small islands adjacent 
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Chief T<mns. Copenhagen stands on the east shore of 
the island of Zealand. It has a spacious, convenient, and 
well fortified harhonrand extensive commerce. It is the 
best built city in the north of Europe. Population, 
105,000. 

AUona is on the Elbe within gunshot of Hamburg. 
It has considerable commerce and 30,000 inhabitants. 
Kiel stands at the bottom of a narrow bay of the Baltic, 
47 miles N. of Hamburg. It has a good harbour, and 
8000 inhabitants. Elsinore^ 20 miles N. of Copenhagen, 
in -the narrowest part of the strait between Zealand and 
the Swedish shore, is the place where all foreign ships 
that trade to the Baltic pay toll. 

Canal. There is a canal on a large scale connecting 
the Baltic with the North sea. It is in the narrowest 
part of the peninsula, extending from the bay of Kiel to 
the river Eyder, which empties into the North sea. It 
is 10 feet deep^ and admits vessels of 120 tons. 

Universities. The University at Copenhagen has about 
600 students, one of the best botanical gardens in Europe, 
and a library of 60,000 volumes. The University at 
Kiel has 24 professors and 200 students. 

Education, Great attention is paid to the education 
of children in Denmark. There are common schools in 
every parish, and numerous Latin schools in every pro- 
vince. 

Religion. The religion of Denmark is the Lutheran. 

Government. The government is an absolute monarchy. 

Face of the^ country^ &c. Denmark is principaDy a 
level country, and in the north covered with forests. 
The soil is fertile and well cultivated, particularly iirihe 
souths and on the island of Funen. Wheat is the staple 
production. 

Commerce, Denmark has a large extent of seacoast, 
and is well situated for commerce. The principal ex- 
ports are grain and cattle. 

Iceland^ a large island belonging to Denmark, lies 
far to the north west, in the Atlantic ocean, in lat 66^ N. 
It is chiefly celebrated for its volcanoes and its spouting 
springs of hot water. Mount Hekla h the principal 
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Tolcano. It 18 5000 feet high, and sometimes throws 
out stones and lava to the distance of 150 miles. The 
country for 20 miles round was laid waste hjr one erup- 
tion. The spouting springs throw up lai^e columns of 
boiling water, often to the height of 100 feet. 

The inhahitants are ahout 50,000 in nnmher. They 
lire in a cold climate, and on a barren soil, yet are 
4Btrongly attached to their country. They import their 
corn and part of their wood from Denmark, and give 
in exchange fi8h> oil, and eider down. 

The Faroe islands, about half way between Iceland 
and Norway, belong^also to Denmark. Population, 5209. 

RUSSIA. 

Extent, The Russian empire is the most extensive on 
^e globe. It embraces one half of Europe and more 
than one third of Asia, besides a portion of America. 

mJSSIA IN EUROPE. 

Sitttatian. Kussia in Europe extends from the Frozen 
ooean on the north to the Black' sea on the south, and 
from Asia on the east, to Sweden, the Baltic, Prussia, 
Austria, and Turkey on the west. 

Seas. There are four seas bordering, on Russia ; the 
White sea on the north, the Baltic on the west, the 
Slaeh sea and the sea of Azof on tbe south. 

Gulfs. There are five lai^e bays or gulfs. The gulf 
of Bothnia^ the gulf of Finland and the gulf of Riga are 
arms of the Baltic. The bay of Onega, and the bay of 
Archangel are the arms of the White sea.' 

Lakes. There are many lakes in the northwest around 
the gulf of Finland. The principal are lake Ladoga^ east 
of the gulf, and connected with it by the river* Neva; 
and lake Onega^ east of lake Ladoga^ and connected with 
it by the river Svir. 

Rivers. The Volga^ the great river of Europe, emp- 
ties into the Caspian sea in Asia by many mouths. It 
rises between Petersburg and Moscow. Its general 
course ia &tst east and then south. U is more than 
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3000 miies long*, and is navigable to the town of Tver, 
nearly to its source. 

The Don rises a little south of Moscow, near the 
centre of European Russia, and flowing south 800 miles 
empties into the sea of Azof. The Dnieper rises west of 
Moscow^ and flows south 1200 miles into the Black sea. 

The Dniester empties into the Black sea west of the 
Dnieper, it rises in the Carpathian mountains and flows 
southeast 600 miles. 

The Dwina rises near the sources of the Volga and 
the Dnieper, and flowing west empties into the gulf of 
Riga. The J^eva connects lake Ladoga with the gulf of 
Finland. The Svir connects lake Onega with lake 
Ladoga. The Onega empties into the White sea at the 
town of Onega. The northern Dwina empties into the 
White sea at Archangel, after a course of 500 miles. 

Chief Cities. St, Petersburg^ the capital of the Russian 
empire, is on the Neva^ near its entrance into the gulf 
of Finland. It was founded in 1703 by Peter the Great, 
and is now one of the most magnificent cities in this 
world. Population, 285,000. Cronstadt, the port of St. 
Petersburg, is 20 miles distant, on an island in the gulf of 
Finland, ft has an excellent harbour and is the principal 
station for the Russian navy. Population, 40,000. 

Moscow^ the ancient capital, is on the Moskva near 
the centre of European Russia. It was burnt in 1812, . 
when Bonaparte invaded Russia. Previous to its de- 
struction it contained 3d0;000 inhabitants. It has since 
been rebuilt 

The prihcipal seaports are, Archangel on the White 
sea, Cronstadt and Riga on the Baltic, and Odessa on the 
Black sea. Astrachan on the Caspian, at the mouth of 
the Volga, is in Asiatic Russia. The principal towns in 
the west are Warsaw^ on the Vistula, and Wilna, northeast 
of Warsaw. 

Face of the country. European Russia consists chiefly 
of immense plains, covered in many parts with forests. 
The principal mountains are the Ural mountains in the 
northeast which separate it from Asia. 

Canal. There is a canal uniting the river Neva with 
tlie head waters of the Volga. This canal opens an 
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inland wat^r communication between the Baltic and tlS^ 
Caspian. It is supposed that 4000 vessels pass on this 
roate annually between St. Petersburg and Astrachan. 

Foptilaiion. The population of the whole RnsKiaa 
Empire according to Hassel, is 45,51 5,797, of whom about 
42,000,000 are in European Russia. The i^outhem and 
western provinces contain the great mass of the popula- 
tion; the northern and eastern are yery MrAf inhabitiBcl. 

The population of Russia is made up of many differ- 
ent tribes and nations, speaking different language^, and 
having different customs, and religions. • Some a^e bar* 
barians, some are civilized, and some half civilized. 

EduoaHon, There are universities at St. Petersburg, 
Waisaw, Abo and several other places. Education has 
heret<^re been almost entirely neglected. An increas- 
ing attention is now paid to it. 

Religion. The established religion is that of the 
Greek church, but all others are tolerated. Mahometans, 
Catholics, Jews, Lutherans and Pagans are numerous. 
Bible societies are now extensivelv established. They 
have published the Bible in 25 dififerent languages, and 
are distributing it in every part of the empire. 

Government The goirernment is a constitutional mon- 
archy. 

Commerce. Russia has an extensive commerce carried 
on through the Baltic, Black, Caspian and White seas. 

Islands, JSTova Zembla is a lai^e uninhabited island 
or collection of islands, in the Frozen ocean, northeast 
of Archangel. The islands of Jllaiid and Oesel in the 
Baltic belong to Russia. The Crimea in the Black sea 
is a peninsula. 

PRUSSIA. 

Situation, The Prassian dominions consist of two 

territories, entirely distinct and separate from each 

otber> OG^' lying in the east, the other in the west of 

Germany. 

The eastern dioision is much the largest, eoinprdbiend* 

•five sixtluiof the whole, aiid is lk>uiii^ Ni b^ the' 
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Baltic ; E, by Rassia ; S. bj the Austrian Dominions and 
Saxony ; W. by several small German States. 

The western divisiof^ lies on both sides the river Rhine, 
and is bounded W. by the Netherlands, and on all other 
tSdes by small German States. 

Divisions, Froesia is divided into 10 provinces. 



Provinces* 


Papulation* 


ChirfTovms. 


1. East Prussia, 

2. West Prussia, 


655,244 
560,128 


Konigsberg. 
Dantzic. 


3. Brandenburg, 
. 4. Pomerania, 


1,191,121 
665,836 


Berlin. 

Stettin. 


5. Silesia, 


2,017,057 


Breslau. 


6. Posen, 


544^641 


Posen. 


7. Saxony, 

8. Westphalia, 

9. Cleves and Berg, 
10. Lower Rhine, 


1,148,041 
991,899 
908,185 
971,597 


Magdeburg. 
Monster. 
Cologne. 
Aix-la-Cbapelle. 


Add Neufcbatel in Swit- \ 
zerland 


9,853^749 
1 50,800 


- 



9^904,549 

fHie seven first named provinces are in the eastern dl-> 
irlsi4>n, and the three last named in the western division. 

Rivers. The four principal rivers are the Vistula, the 
Oder, the Elbe, and the Rhine. 

The Vistula rises in the south of Prussia and empties 
into the Baltic at Dantzic. The principal part of its: 
course is in the Russian dominions. The Oder is almost 
wholly in Prussia. It rises near the sources of the 
Tistula, and running' northwest 380 miles, empties into 
the Baltic. The Elbe rises in the south of Prussia, and 
•running northwest 500 miles, empties into the North 
sea. About half its course is in Prussia. 

The Rhine runs through the middle of the Grand 
Dutchy of Lower Rhine dividing it into two parts. The 
small rivers are, the Havel^ a branch of the Elbe ; the 
Spree, a branch of the Havel ; the Wartat a branch of 
the Oder ; the Memel and the Pregek 
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Chuf Town^, Berlin^ the capital, is on the Spree. 
It is a beautiful city and has communication by canals 
with the Elbe and the Oder. Population, 182,387. 
Konigsberg is on the Pregel. It is well ^tuated for cooi- 
merce. Population, 63,000. 

Dantzic, on the Vistula, near its mouthy is an opulent 
commercial city. Thorn is on the Vistula, south of Dant- 
zic. Posen is on the Warta, south of Dantzic, and west 
of Warsaw. 

Breslauy Frankfort^ and Stettin are on the Oder. Bres- 
lau has an extensive commerce. It -is connected witli 
Hamburg, by a canal which joins the Oder with' the 
Elbe. Magdeburg ^s on the Elbe. It is strongly fortified^ 
and is well situated for commerce. Ha/le,. ramous for 
its university, is south of Magdeburg. 

Cobkntz^ Cologne^ and Duaseldorf are on the Rhine, in 
the western division of Prussia. Cologne has 42,000 in- 
habitants and considerable commerce. Aw'ta-ChapeUe^ 
once the favorite residence of Charlemagne, and (among 
fbr several treaties made there, is west of Cologne. 

The following are the principal towns arranged in the 
order of their population. 



1. Berlin, 18g,387 

2. Breslau, 76,813 

3. Konigsberg, 63,000 



4. Cologne, 54,938 

5. Dantzic, 52,821 

6. Magdeburg, 35,448 



Unvversities* The' most famous universities are those 
of Halle, Konigsberg, and Berlin. 

Population, The population of the Prussian dominions 
is 9,904,649. 

Language, Tl\e German language is the most pre- 
valent. 

Rehgionf The establi^ed religion is Lutheran, but 
all sects are tolerated, and one third of the population 
are Roman Catholics. 

Government, The government is an absolute mon- 
archy. 

Face of the country^ &c. The Sudetic mountains rnn 
along the southern boundary separating Silesia from the 
Austrian dominions. The rest of Prussia is a level coun* 
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try, and has generally a good soil, prodQciog grass, grai% 
• flaX) hemp, &c. 

Island. The island of Rt^en in the Baltic belongs to 
Prussia. 

AUSTRIAN EMHRE. 

SitwUi9n, The Austrian empire embraces about one 
third of Germany, nearly a quarter of Italy, a portion of 
^cient Poland, the whole kingdom of Hungary^ and 
several smaller states. It is bounded N. by Saxony, 
Prussia and Russia; £. by Russia and Turkey; S. by 
Turkey, the gulf of Venice ; S. W. by several small Ital*- 
ian States ; and W. by Switzerland and Bavaria. 
^ Divisions. The following table exhibits the popula- 
tion of the different parts of this great monarchy. 

1. Lower Austria, t,86O,00O 

2. Inner Austria, 705,000 

3. lUyria, 1,170,000 
< 4. Upper Austria, 747,000 

5. Bohemia, 3,300^000 

e. Morsvia, 1,374,000 

1 7. Austrian Silesia, 346,000 

II. Austrian Poland, or th^ i » mv* nnA 

kingdom of GaUcia. . f 3,778,000 

1 . Kingdom of Hungary, 7,51 5,000 

III Hnn«»i.Un I 2. Sclavouia, 528,00a 

""°!?"'^ I 3- Croatia, BBO^OOO 

4. Dalmatia, 305,000 

5. Transylvwuia, 1 ,7aO;000 

IV; Austrian (1. Government of Milan, 2,082,000 
Italy, ( 2. Government of Venice, 1 ,932,000 

Total; 47,972,000 

Rivers. The Dawuhe^ is the principal river o£ Austria. 
It rises in the southwest comer of Germany, near the 
borders of France and Switzeriand, and running fl*om 
west to east through the heart of the Austrian domin- 
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ions, passes into Turkey, and empties into the Black sea^ 
The Drave and Save are branches of the Danube. Thej 
rise in the mountains north of the gulf of Venice, and 
flow east. The Save empties at Belgrade. It forms 
part of the boundary between Hungary and Turkey. 
The Teisse is the principal eastern branch of the Danube. 
Its course is wholly in Hungary. 

The river Po^ and the Tesino one of its branches which 
rises in the. Alps, are the boundary of Austria on the side 
of Italy. The Po empties into the gulf of Venice. The 
Adige empties into the same gulf a little north of the* 
Po. 

Chief Towns, FknnOf the capita] of the Austrian do- 
minions, is on the Danube. It is one of the largest cities 
in Europe, containing 240,000 inhabitants. . Pragtte, the 
capital of Bohemia, is the next largest city. It is on the 
Mulda, a branch of the Elbe, and contains 80',000 inhabi- 
tants. Buda, the capital of Hungary, is on the Danube 
103 miles S. E. of Vienna. Population, 22,000. Pest, on 
the same river, directly opposite Buda, has 40,000 in- 
habitants. Presburg is on the Danube 35 miles east of 
Vienna. 

Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, has 50,000 inhabitants. 
Brunn, the capital of Moravia^ is on a branch of the 
Danube. Population, 25,000. Gratz is on a branch of 
the Drave, 70 miles S. of Vienna. Hennanstadt^ the 
capital of Transylvania, is near the southeastern extremity 
of the Austrian dominions. Trieste is a seaport on the 
gulf of Venice. * 

The principal towns in Austrian Itsily are Milan, Venice, 
Verona, Mantua, and Padua. MHan is a walled city, and 
has 230 churches, 40 monasteries, 50 nunneries, atxd 
135,000 inhabitants. Venice is built on 72 islands at the 
head of the gulf of Venice. It makes a grand appearance 
at a distance, seeming to float on the sea. Population, 
109,000. Verona is west of Venice, on the Adige, Popu- 
lation, 60,000. Mantua, the birth place of Virgil, is on 
the outlet of a lake which empties into the Po. Paduc^ 
the birth place of Livy^ is between Mantua and Venice. 

Universities. The principal universities are tho^e of 
^Vienna, Prague, Pest, Lemburg and Padua. 
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Religion. The Roman Catholic is the established 
religion, llot all others are tolerated. About three fourths 
of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics. In Hungary and 
Transjlvania the majority of the population are* either 
Protestants or adherents of the Greek church. 

Government. The government is an hereditary mon- 
archy. The empire is made up of many different coun- 
tries, which are goyeraed by different laws. In some 
provinces the emperor has much more power than in 
others. 

Language. The languages are various. The princi- 
pal are the German, Sclavonic^ Hungarian and Italian. 

PoptikUhn. The number of inhabitants is nearly 
28,000,000. They afe made up of many different na- 
tions, Sclavonians, Germans, Hungarians, Italians, &c. 
Their characters are as heterogeneous as their language 
<and their government 

Momitains. The Alps separate Austrian Italy from the 
reel of the empire. The Carpathian mountains separate 
Hungary from Galicia. Bohemia is almost surrounded 
by mountains ; the Entgebirge mountains separate it from 
Saxony on the N. W. and the Sudetic chain divides it 
from Silesia, in the Prussian dominions, on the N. £ 

Minerals, The mountains of Austria are rich in valua- 
ble minerals. Iron mines abound in the mountainous re- 
gion near the gulf of Venice. Quicksilver and lead are 
obtained there also in large quantities ; but the principal 
mine^ are in the provinces of Hungary and Transylvania, 
bordering on the Carpathian mountains. Here are nu- 
merous goU and silver mines ; and copjier, coal, and salt 
are found in various places. The celebrated salt mines ' 

of Wielitska are in Galicia, 8 miles S. of Cracow, hi I 

working these mines, pits have been sunk to a great y 

depth, and galleries and subterran^us chambers of im- / 

mense size have been formed. The principal mine is 
more than a mile long, 1000 feet broad, and 74afeet 
deep. It has been worked above 600 years and is appar- 
ently inexhaustible. 

Soil and Productions. The soil is generally fertile, 
particulariy in Hungary and Austrian Italy, producing 
com and ^ine. 
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GERMANY. 

J^athe. Germang is the country united under the GeF^ 
manic Confederation. It embraces the greater ' part of 
the Prussian Dominions, about one third of the Austnan 
doim»ions, Holstein, belonging to Denmarii: ; Luxemburg, 
now a province of the Netherlands; the kingdom of 
HanoYer, of which his Britannic majestj takes the title 
of king ; 30 independent states, governed by native Ger- 
man princes, and 4 free cities. 

Situation. Germany is bounded N. by the North sea, 
Denmark and the Baltic ; E. by the eastern parts of the 
Prussian and Austrian dominions ; S. by Italy and Swit- 
zerland ; and W. by^ France and the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

Divisions. Germany is divided into independent states. 
They may be classed in two divisions, the greater and 
smaUer, « 



Greater States. 
Austrian dominions > 

in Germany, S 
Prussian dominions > 

in Germany, \ 
Kingdom of Bavaria* 
Kingdom of Wirtembeig, 
Kingdom of Hanover, 
Kingdom of Saxony, 
Grand Batchy of Baden, 

Small Statei. 

Grand Dutchy of Hesse, 

Hesse Cassel, 

Holstein and Lauenbnrg, 

Luxemburg, 

BFunswick, 

Mecklenbui^-Schwerin, 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz^ . 

Nassau, 

Saze-Weimar, 



Pcpulatian. 


Chief Towns* 


9,482,227 


Vienna. 


7,923,439 


Berlio. 


3,660,000 


Munich. 


1,395,463 


Stqttgard;] 


1,305,351 


Hanover. ' 


1,200,000 


Dresden. 


1,000,000 


Manheim. 


Population* 


Chief Towns^ 


619,500 


Mentz. 


540,000 


Cassel. 


360,000 


Kiel. 


2» 4,058 


Luxemburg. ] 


209,600 


Brunswick. 


358,000 


Schwerio. 


71,769 


Strelitz. 


302,767 


Nassau. 


201,000 


Weimar. 
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Small States. 

Saxe-Gotfaa, 
Saxe-Cpburg,. 
Sdxe-MeiQung£Dy 
Saxe-Hildburghausen, 
Oldenburg, 
Anlialt-Dessau, 
Anhalt-Beroburg, 
Anhalt-Cothen, 
Swartzburg-Sonderhausen, 
Swartzbiirg-Rudolstadt, 
HohenzoHern-HechiDgeD, 
Hobenzollern-Sigmanhgen. 
LichtensteiD, 
Waldeck, 
Reuss-Greitz, 
Reuss-LobenstelD, 
Schauenburg-Lippe, 
Lippe-Detmold, 
Free Cities. 

Hesse-Hombarg, 

Lnbeck, 

Frankfort on the Maine} 

Bremen, 

Hamburg, 



Population, 

185,682 
80,012 
54,400 
27,706 

217,769 
52,947 
37,046 
32,454 
45,117 
53,937 
14,500 
35,360 
5,M6 
51,877 
22,255 
 52,205 
24,000 
69,06f 



Ckirf Town^, 

Gotha. 

Coburg. 

Meinungen. 

Hildburghausem 

Oldenburg. 

Dessau. 

Bernburg. 

Cothen. 

Sonderhausen. ' 

Rudolstadt. 

Hecbingen. 

Sigmaringen. 

Lichtenstein. 

Waldeck. 

Greitz. 

Lobenstein. 

Schauenburg. 

Detmold. 



20,000 Homburg. 

40,650 Lubeck. 

47,850 Frankfort. 

48,500 Bremen. 

129,800 Hamburg. 



Total, 30,091,849 

Situation of the greater states. The Prussian domin- 
ions are in the N. E. ; the Austrian doi»inions are in the 
S. E. ; Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Baden, in the-S. W. ; 
and Hanover in the N. W. Saxony is between the 
Prussian and Austrian dominions, in the* east ; and the 
western division of Prussia is south of Uanoyer, in the 
west. •- '^-'^ ' 

Situation of the smaUer states. The smaller stflft^^ are 
principally in the north, between the tw6'di visits of 
the Prussian dominions. » -'}_ :^' • 

Government. The German states are ind^endent 
principalities, but uifited under a Confederation for 
mutual defence and protection. The Federative Diet 
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consists of 17 plenipotentiaries, aikl the General Assettf"* 
b]y of 69 memhets. The nessions are held at Frank- 
fort on the Maine. 

PopuUuian. The population is 30,091,849. 

Religwn* The Protestant religion preyaik la- the 
north of Germaaj, and the Catholic in the south. The 
number of Catholics is 15,027,000 ; the remainder of 
the population are principally Protestants. 

Literature* The Germans have arrived to a high 
degree of emi&ence in literature and the sciences, la 
many branches they surpass all other nations. There 
are about 20 universities, containing in all 9000 students. 
About 5000 new books are published every year: 
There are large libraries in all the prmcipal town^ 
many of which are open to the public. 

Language. The German language prevails in all the 
states. It is spokeja in the greatest pnritf in Saxony. 

Rivers. T^e 04er is wholly in Germany. It empties 
into the Baltic. The Elbe rise» in the east, and runs 
northwest into the North sea. The Weser emp^es a 
little south (^ the Elbe. It rises in the centre of Ger- 
many. The BMne rises in Switzerland. For some dis- 
tance it forms the boundaiy between Giermany aid 
^wilzerlao^, and Germany and France ; after which it 
passes through the western division of the Prosstan 
dominions into the kingdom of the Netherlands, and 
empties into the North sea. The Maine is a branch 
of the Rhine. It rises on the confines of Bohemia, 
and flowing i^est, empties, at JAeniz. 

The Danube i^es in Baden, near the southwest comet 
of Germfiny, and flowing east through Wirtemberg, Ba- 
varia^ the Austrian dominions, and Turkey, empties into 
the Black sea. The principal branches of the Danube 
are the Iser and the Inn. 

Free Cities, Hamburg is a fortified city on the Elbe, 
60 mil;es.from its mouth. It is the first city in Germany 
in poli^ pf commerce, and has been reckoned the third 
in Europe. Lnbeck is northeast of Hamburg, near the 
moath of a small river which empties into the Baltic. 
Bremen is on the Weser, southwest of Hamburg. Frank" 
fort-on-the'Maine is the seat of the Federative Piet. The 
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Aicoeuoni of Gharlemagiie formerly resided in Frankfort, 
and the emperors of Germany were usually crownea 
there. 

Faw cfih/b cotmiry. The northern part of Germany 
ooDfllstB chiefly of wide sandy plains'; the sdntfoern part' 
il^ monotainoiis. The mf is generally fertile. 

SAXONY. 

SUuaiion, Saxony is in the east of Germany, between 
the Prossian and Austrian Dominions* The Elbe runs 
through the kingdom from S. E. to N. W. 

Chief Towrn. JQresden, the capital, is on the Elbcf. 
It is .one of the handsomest ton^ns in Europe. It contains 
a QMgnificent palace, furnished with a library of 160,000 
Tolumes. It has various manufacturesi and 49,000 in- 
habitants. 

Leipsic^ west of Presden, is a celebrated mart of Ger- 
man literature. At the fairs^ which are held here three 
timea^ a year, immense numbers of books are sold and- 
barteredt The (Jniversity at Leipsic is on^ of the most 
famous in Europe. Population, 32,000. 

lAterature. Saxony is celebrated for its schools, and 
its literature. The German language is' spoken here in 
its greatest purity, and many of the most celebrated 
writers in that language received their education in 
Saxony. 

Government The government is monarchy, nearly 
absolute^ m 

Religion, The religion of the great majority of the 
people is Lutheran. 

Productions. The land is well cultivated, and pro* 
duces all kinds of grain and vegetables. The Erzge* 
berg mountains, which separate Saxony from Bohemia, 
contain valuable mines of silver, tin, lead, copper, and 
iron.. 

HANOVER. 

Situation. The kingdom of Hanover is in the north- 
west of Germany, bounded N. by the North sea sind the 
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Elbe ; E. and S« priDcipally by the Prossiao dominions ; 
W. by the kingdom of tJie Netherlands. 

■Chief Towns, /fanox>«r, the capital, is on the Leine, a 
branch of the Weser. It has a magnificent palace, a 
large public library, various manufactures, and 20,000 
inhabitants. Goitingen is on the Leine, 60 miles S. of 
Hanover. Its university is one of the most celebrated 
in the world. It has €6 professors, a library of 200,000 
▼oluines, and more than 1000 students. Population, 
12,000. 

Oevemmeni, The king of Great Britain is king of 
Hanover. The government is conducted by a council 
of regency. , . 

Religion. The religion is Lutheran. About one tenth 
of the inhabitants are Catholics. 

BAVARIA. 

Situation, Bavaria is bpunded N. by several of the 
smaller German states ; E. and S. by the Austrian do- 
minions, and W. by the kingdom of Wirtemberg. There 
is a small territory lying woet of the Rhine which belongs 
to Bavaria. 

Chief Towns. Munich^ the capital, is on the Iser, 200 
miles west of Vienna. It is one of the handsomest cities 
in Germany. It has manufactures of velvet and silk, and 
60,000 .inhabitants. AugsburgySS nwles N. W. of Mu- 
nich, has 29,000 inhabitants. Ratisbon^ on the I>anube, 
N. £. of Munich, has 22,000 inhabitants. 

Government. The government is absolute monarchy. • 

Religion, The prevailing religion is Romstn Cotholic. 
Only one fifth of the inhabitants are Protestants. 

Education. Education was formerly much neglected 
in Bavaria. The children are now generally instructed 
in the common branches of education. There are three 
. universities, and about twenty academies. 

Face of the country. On the south Bavaria is separ- 
ated from the Tyrol in Austria by rugged mountains, 
and on the northeast there is another range between 
Bavaria and Bohemia. 

Rivers. The Danuhe^ /nn, Iser^ and Jlifatn^ are the 
principal riverc. 
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WIKTEMBERG. 

Situation. Wirtemberg lies between Bavaria oq the 
east, and Badea on the west. 

River. The JVeckar^ a branch of the Rhine, is the 
principal river. It runs N. W. into Baden. 

Chief Towns, Stuttgart^ the capital, is near the Neckar, 
40 miles N. W. of Ulm. It has a lai^ public library, a 
university, a magnificent palace, various maniifactares 
and 22,(900 inhabitants. Tubingen is on the Neckar, 16 
miles S. of Stuttgart. It has a tinivefftity, and 5700 in- 
habitants. 

Religion. The religion is Lutheran. 

' BADEN. 

Situation. Baden is in the southwest corner of Ger- 
* many. It has Wirtemberg on the E. ; Switzerland oh the 
S. ; and the Rhine, which separates it from France, on 
the west. 

Chief Towns* Manheim^ the largest town, is situated 
at the confluence of the Neckar with the Rhine. It has 
18,000 inhabitants. Carlsruhe^ the residence of the grand 
duke, has 13,000 inhabitants. 

Religion. A majority of the inhabitants are Lutherans, 

POLAND. 

Situation. Poland was formerly a powerful kingdom 
of Europe, lying between Rustsia, Prussia, and Austria. 
It comprehended the province of Oalicia, now belonging 
to Austria; the province of Posen, now belonging to Prus- 
sia ; and nearly all that part of Russia which lies between 
the Dwiha on the north, the Dnieper on the east, and 
.the Dniester on the south. 

Hixtory. In 1773, Poland was distracted by internal 
dissensions. T\m furnished Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
with a pretence for interference. They accordingly took 
•possession o^ a large portion of the country, and divided 
it between them. In 1 793 they interfered a second time, 
and dismembered a second portion; and in 1796 they, 
divided the^a^emainder, and annihilated the kingdom. 

18 
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The greater part of Poland is now under the dominioQ 
of the emperor of Russia, who takes the title of king of 
Poland. 

Chief Ttmns. Warsaw^ the capita!, and Wiha^ belong 
to Russia; Lemberg^ to Austria; and Posen to Prussia, 
Cmeow, OD the Vistuia, is a free city. It has 25,000 in- 
habitants. 

Univeriities. There are universities at Cracow, Wilna, 
Posen, and Warsaw. 

Religion, Most of the Poles are Roman Catholics. 
Jews are very nnmerbus. There are probably more 
Jews in Poland than in. any other country. 

SWITZERLAND, 

Situation, Switzerland is bounded by Germany on the 
N. and E. ; by Italy on the S. and by France on the W. 
Divinons. Switzerland is divided ihto 22 cantons. 



1. B&le, 
3. Soteure, 

3. Ai^ow, 

4. Zurich, 

5. Schaffhausen, 

6. Thurgow, 

7. Appenzell, 

8. St. Galle, 



Cantons, 
9. Glarus, 

10. Schweitz, 

11. Zug, 

12. Uri, 

13. Under walden, 
jl4. Lucerne, 

15. Berne, 
1 16. Friburg, 



Cantons. 

17. NeuTchatel, 

18. Vaud^ 

19. Geneva, 

20. Vaiais, 

21. Tesino, 

22. Grisons. 



Lakes, Switzerland has many beautiful lakes. The 
principal are the lake of Constance in the northeast, and 
the lake of Geneva in the southwest Both these lakes 
are celebrated for their picturesque scenery. Lake Lu" 
cerne is in the centre of Switzerland. The lakes of Zvg 
and Zurich are small lakes northeast of lake Lucerne. 
JSTeufchatel lake is in the west near the borders of France. 
The four last named lakes empty through small rivers 
into the Aar, a branch of the Rhine. 

Mountains. The Alps overspread all the southern 
cantons. Mount St, Gotkard is in the centre of the chain. 

Rivers. The Rhine rises in Mount St. Gothard, and 
flows N. £. to lake Constance. After leaving that lake 
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it first runs west, separating SwitzcrlaDd from Germany, 
and then north, separating France from German j ; and 
then N. W. through the western division of the Prussian 
dominions and the kingdom of the Netherlands to the 
Norlhsea. 

The Rhone rises near Mount St. Gothard and runs west 
to the lake of Geneva. After leaving that lake, it runs 
southwest to Lyons in France, and (hen south to the 
Mediterranean. The Aar and the Reuss rise near Mount 
St. Gothard and flowing north unite, and empty into the 
Rhine. 

Chief Towns. Geneva Is heautifully situated oh the 
southern extremity of the lake oTGeneva, at the egress 
of the Rhone. The surrounding country is remarkably 
picturesque. The lakes, the hills, the distant Alps cov- 
ered with eternal snow, and <Mont Blanc rearing its loAj 
head to the clouds, give a wonderful beauty and sublimity 
to the prospect. Geneva is celebrated as the residence 
of Calvin, and the asylum of the reformed religion. 
Population,' 26,000. 

ndk^ or Easily is in the Qorthwest, on the Rhine. Pop- 
ulation, 19,000. Berne is on the Aar, south of BSle. Pop- 
ulation, 13,000. Schaffhatuen. is east of BAle, near a 
celebrated cataract in the Rhine. Lucerne^ Zvg^ Zurich^ 
and Constance are on lakes of the same namef>, at iheir 
respective outlets. 

Education, There is a University at Geneva, which 

has 22 professors, 1000 students, and a library of 50,000 

volumes. 'There is also a University at BSIe, and col- 

'leges at Zurich, Berne, ' Lucerne, and Schaffhausen. 

Common schools are universally established. 

Government, Each canton is an independent republic ; 
but for the common security the cantons are united in a 
confederacy, governed by a general diet. 

Religion. The inhabitants are either Calvinists or 
Catholics. The former are most numerous. 

Population. The population is 1,750*,000. 

Face of the country. Swif.zerland, especially in the 
south, is made up of high mountains and deep vallies in- 
terspersed with beautiful lakes, it abounds with wild 
jmd pictgresqoe scenery. 
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Character, The Swiss are a people of fimple manners, 
iodustrioQB, bra?e, food of liberty, and strongly attached 
to their country. The absent soldier weeps when be 
thinks on the lakes and the vallies, the brooks and tl.e 
mountains, among which he passed the happiest^. season 
of his life. "* 

J^atural Cnriosiiies, Tbe summits and ridges of the 
Alps are covered wifb glacien*, or fields of ice, of vast 
extent and magnificence. They often reach doivn the 
ftides of the mountains, even to tbe borders* of the cuhi- 
vated vallies. These immense masses resting in an in- 
clined position^ sometimes slide down the declivity, and 
in a moment overwhelm the Tillages below. 

The mountains themselves are sometimes uddermined 
by torrents, and precipitated into the vallies. In 1806 a 
part of the Rosenberg mountain fell, and buried several 
populous villages of the canton of Schweitz, with all their 
inhabitants. 

Production. Switzerland produces com, wine^ cattle, 
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Situation. The kingdom of the Netherlands is bound- 
ed N. and W. by the North sea ; E. by Germany, and S. 
by France. 

Divisions, The kingdom is divided into 18 provinces. 



Provsncts. 



1. Friesland, 

2. Groningen, 

3. Drenthe, 

4. Overyssel, 

5. Gelderland, 

6. Holland, 

7. Utrecht, 

8. Zealand, 

9. North Brabant, 



Population* Provinces, Population, 

10. Antwerp, 293,000 

11. South Brabant, 427,000 

12. West Flanders, 492,000 

13. East Flanders, GOO,OO0 



17e,000 
136,000 
46,500 
1 47,000 
249,000 
748,000 
1 08,000 
111,000 
294,000 



14. Hainault, 

15. Namur, 

16. Liege, 

17. Limburg, 

18. Luxemburg, 



2,015,000! 



430,000 
156,000 
354,000 
292,000 
214,000 

3,258,000 
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The d ptrovinces mentioned in the first column are in 
the north, and constitute the country formerly called 
Holland. Those in the last column in the south, and 
are called Belgic provinces, except Luxembui^, which, 
is a part of Germany. 

Bay, The Zuyder Zee is a great bay of the North sea, 
setting up from the north into the northern prorinces. 

Rivers. The Rhine comes fmrn Germany, and divides 
into several branches. One branch proceeds north, and 
empties into the Zuyder Zee ; the rest flow west into the 
North sea. The Meuse rises in the east of France, and 
running north into the Netherlands joins the Rhine near 
its mouth. The Moselle rises also in the east of France, 
and running northeast through the Netherlands into Ger* 
many, empties into the Rhine at Goblentz. The Scheldt 
rises in the northeast of France, and running N. into the 
Netherlands, empties into the North sea near the mouths 
of the Rhine. 

Face of the country. The provinces on the sea-coast 
are every where flat and sandy; and so low, that the 
inhabitants have been obliged to build dikes or mounds 
along a great part of it to prevent inundations from the 
ocean. The general face of the ipterior of these pro- 
vinces is that of a lai^e marsh that has been drained. 
Much of the surface is below the level of the sea. 

The interior provinces in the south are agreeably 
diversified with hills and vallies, fertile and finely culti- 
▼ated. 

Canals. The canals in the flat country are innumera- 
ble. They are almost as frequent as roads in other 
countries, in the winter the inhabitants travel on them 
OQ skates. 

Chief TowTis, Amsterdam^ the largest, richest, and 
most populous city is in the north, on an arm of the Zuy« 
der Zee. It is seated in a low marsh and built on piles 
of wood. The houses are of brick or stone, and are uni- 
versally neat and cleanly. Among the public buildings 
is the stadthouse, which is esteemed one of the finest 
structures in the world ; it is built on 14,000 wooden piles. 
Annsterdam was once the second city in Europe in point 
c£ commerce, but since the French revolution, and the 
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events which g^rew out of it, it hm much declined.- Fop- 
olatioo, 230,000. 

Brussels^ the secood city m the kingdom, and one of 
the most Sf^leodid in Europe, is on a bracch of the Scheldt. 
It is celebrated for its mandfactures^ particularly its lace, 
camlets and carpets. Population, 80,000. 

Antwerp^ on the Scheldt, north of Brussels, about S50 
years ago was the most commercial city in the world. 
The commerce is still considerable, and the manufactures 
extensive. Population, 61,000. 

The Hague is in the north, about half a league from 
the coast. It was formerly the residence of the stadt- 
hoIder,and the seat of government for the northern pro- 
vinces, and is now one of the residences of the king of 
Netherlands and his court. It is one of the most beauti- 
ful towns in Europe. Population, 42,000. 

Rotterdam^ a few miles south of the Hague, has a con- 
venient harbour, and is a rich commercial city. It was 
the birth place of the celebrated Erasmus. Population, 
56,000. 

Ghent^ on the Scheldt, southwest of Antwerp, has con- 
siderable commerce and extensive manufactures oT linen 
and silk. Population, 55,000. 

Leyden is near the coast, a few miles north of the 
Hague. It has a celebrated university and 28,000 inhab- 
-itants. Utrecht is 18 miles S. of Amsterdam. 

Liege^ on the Meuse, has 46,000 inhabitants. Mtmur, 
on the same river, 25 miles S. W. of Liege, is one of the 
strongest towns in Eur^e. 

Ostend is a strongly fortified town on the . sea-coast. 
Bruges.^ 1 2 miles east of Ostend, was the greatest com- 
mercial town in Europe, in the 14th century. Its com- 
merce and manufactures are still considerable. Popula- 
tion, 32,000. Toumay is near the borders of France. 
Luxemburg is near the southeast extemity of the king- 
dom. Loieoain is a few miles east of Brussels. 

Unioersities. The Universities at Louvain and Leyden 
have been very celebrated. There are universities also 
at Utrecht, Ghent, and various other places. 
- Government, The government is a limited hereditary 
monarchy. The province of Luxemburg is part of Ger- 
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many, and the king of the NetherlaDds, as Duke of 

Luxembni^, is a member of the Germaoic Confederation. 
The northern provinces were formerly independent re« 
publics, united under a general government, administered 
by a Stadtholder and States^GeneraL 

Population. The population is 5,273,000. Thiscoun^ 
try is the most thickly settled of any in Europe. There 
are more than 200 on every square mile The country 
is crowded with cities, towns and villages. The iuhabi* 
tants of the northern provinces are called Dutch, those 
of the southern provinces are Flemings. . 

AgricuUure^ Manufactures and Commerce i In all these 
this country was once the most famous in Europe. In 
agriculture it is now rivalled by England and Lombardy ; 
inany branches oi^4ts manufactures have been transfer- 
red to England ; and in commerce it is far surpassed by 
England, and the United States of America. 

Religion, The Dutch are generally Calvinists; the 
Flemings are Catholics. 

Character. The Dutch are noted for neatness, fru- 
gality, industry, perseverance, and a cool, phlegmatic 
temperament. In proof of their industry we need only 
mention, that their country has been redeemed from the 
ocean by great laboui* and expense, and filled with beau- 
tiful and populous cities. The Dutch are much addicted 
to smoking tobacco; and skating is a favourite > amuse- 
ment. In winter the canals are covered with men and 
women, who pass on skates with great rapidity from one 
village to another. ~ ^ 

FRANCE. 

SituaHen. .France is bounded on the N. W. by the 
English channel ; on the N. E. by the Netherlands ; on 
the E. by Germany, Switzerland and Italy; on the S. 
E. by the Mediterranean ; on the S. W. by Spain ; and 
on the W. by the bay of Biscay, and the Atlantic ocean. . 

Divisions. Before the revolution France was divided 
into provinces. In the northeast were French Flanders, 
Artois, Picardy, . Isle of France, Champagne, Lorraio^ 
Alsace, Bargandy, and Franche Compte ; in the northwest^ 
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Normandy, BriHanj, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Orleanois, 
Berry, Nivernois, Poitou, Marche, Limosin, Saint onge, 
Angoumois, and Bourbonnols ; in the southwest were 
Goyenne, Gascony, Rousillon, Languedoc, Lyonnoid, and 
Aovergne ; in' the southeast^ Provence, Avignon and 
Venaissin, Danpbiny and Corsica. 

France is at present divided into 86 departments, which 
take their names principally from the rivers oh which 
they are situated. 

'Rivers, The i^wie is the boundary between France 
and Germany. The other principal rivers are the 
Rhone, the Garonne, the Loire, and the Seine. The 
Rhjone rises in Switzerland, and running through the lake 
of Geneva, proceeds S. W. to Lyons, whence, after 
receiving the Saone from the north, it runs S. to the 
Mediterranean. The Garonne rises in the south, in the 
Pyrenees, and running N. W. joins the Dordogne about 
12 miles below Bordeaux, and empties into the bay of 
' Biscay. The Loire rises in the south of France, and 
runs north to the centre ot the kingdom^ and then west 
to the ocean. The Seine rises in the northeast of 
France, and flows northwest to the ocean. 

The Rhone and its branches drain the southeast of 
France ; the Garonno, the southwest; the Loire, the 
centre^ tifnd the northwest ; the Seine, the northeast. 

Mountains. The Pyrenees separate France from 
Spain ; the Alps separate it from Italy, and the Mount 
Jura chain, from Switzerland. The Vosges mountains 
*' run near the eastern boundary, parallel with the Rhine. 
jPhe Sevennes mountains ^e west of the Rhone, and 
parallel with it. 

Cities and Towns. Paris^ the gayest and most splen- 
did city in Europe, is on the Seine ^ in the midst of an 
extensive and delightful plain. It contains an immense 
jDumber of magnificent public monuments and works of 
art, ancient and modern. The royal palaces are the 
Louvre, the Tuilleries, and the Luxembourg. The 
houses are generally from 4 to 7 stories high, built of 
ireestone taken from quarries underneath the city, which 
have been so extensively excavated, that a slight earth- 
quake migiit easily bury the city. Paris is the seat of 
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several noble institutions for the promotion of science 
and the elegant arts. ' The population is 716,000. 

Lyonsj at the confluence of the Rhone and the Saone, 
is next to Paris in population, and superior to it in-com- 
merce and manufactuies. It is particularly celebrated 
for its manofacfures of rich silks^ and gold and silver 
stuffs. Population, 120,000. 

Marseilles and Bourdeaux are the principal seaports. 
Marseilles is on the Mediterranean, and is the centre of 
the French commerce on that sea. Population, 110,000. 
Bourdeaux is in the southwest of Francet on the Garonne, 
and carries on an extensive trade with the East and 
West Indies, and the north of Europe. Population, 92,000. 
Brest^ on the western coast, and Toulon on (he Mediter- 
ranean, are the principal stations for the French navy. 

The other towns on the coast are JHontpdier^ near the 
mouth of the Rhone, celebrated for*the salubrity of its 
air ; Bayonne^ on the bay of Biscay, near the southwest 
corner of the kingdom ; Havre de Grace ^ at the mouth of 
the Seine ; Calais^ on the straits of Dover ; and Dun^A;, 
near the boundary of the Netherlands, celebrated for the 
strength of its fortifications. 

The other celebrated towns in the interior are Twh 
huse^ on the Garonne, at the highest navigable point ; 
Nantes^ oo the Loire, one of the largest trading cities in 
France ; Rouen^ on the Seine, a large commercial and 
manufacturing town, and the fifth in the iMogdom in pop- 
ulation ; Versailles^ near Paris, remarkable for its splen- 
did palace and gardens. Lt//c, a strongly fortified city, 
and Amiens^ on the Somme, are north of Paris, near the 
boundary of the Netherlands. 

Canals. The most celebrated canal is the canal of 
Languedoc^ which connects the Mediterranean with the 
bay of Biscay. It begins on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean and meets the Garonne near Toulouse. 11 is 180 
miles long, and 6 feet deep. There is a canal from the 
Loire, near Orleans, to a branch of the Seine, connecting 
Paris with the western provinces ; and another from the 
Oise, a branch of the Seine, to the Somme, connecting 
Paris with the northern provinces. 

Popuktion. The population of France is 29,290,370, 
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Religion. The established religion is the Roman 
Catholic, but others are tolerated, and more than one 
tenth part of the inhabitants are Protestants. 

Language, The French language is more generally 
spoken in Europe than any other, and a knowledge of it 
is now alBM)st necessary in a polite edu<Ation. 

Education. Royal colleges and academies are estab- 
lished in the principal towns ; but the great mass of the 
people are uneducated. Literary associations are bu- 
merous ; the principal of these is the I*9'atioDal Institute 
at Paris, the most celebrated scientific society in the world. 

Government. The government is a limited monarchy, 
resembling that of Great Britain. The legislative power 
is vested in a king, a house of peers, and a house of 
delegates. 

History. Since 1792 France has been the theatre of 
wonderful revolutidhs. The government had previously 
been an absolute monarchy under the Bourbons. But in 
1792 the people threw off the government; a National 
Convention was formed, who condemned Louis XVI. the 
reigning monarch, to be beheaded. The bloody sentence 
was executed. Contending parties then struggled for the 
ascendancy. The most horrible slaughter ensued. Rero- 
lution succeeded revolution, and massacre succeeded 
massacre, till the government settled in a military des- 
potism under Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Under Bonaparte the French became a nation of sol- 
diers, and extended their conquests over nearly the whole 
of Europe. In 1812 Bonaparte was marching at the 
head of 500,000 men against Russia. But here he was 
checked in his career. After taking Moscow, his army 
perished by thousands with cold and hunger, and in their 
retreat, were harassed and destroyed by the Russians. 

A new army was raised by Bonaparte to recover his 
power; but in vain: — the most powerful nations in Eu- 
rope united against him ; and after a series of disasterous 
battles, he at last surrendered himself to the English, 
and was sent a prisoner to the island of St. Helena. 
The Bourbons are now again on the throne of France. 

Clutracier. The French are gay, lively, impetuous, 
ibnd of glory, and buoyant against adversity ; they are 
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polite and amiable in their maDoers, always ready to 
oblige, and attentive to the waots of others. They are 
wanting in stability. 

FcLce of the country. In the southeast the country is 
mountainous. In the rest of the kingdom the surface is 
undulating, presenting every where new and interesting 
landscapes to the traveller- 

ClinuUe. France has a fine climate, favourable to 
health, and to the growth of the richest fruits. The 
south of France is the resort of invalids from other coun- 
tries. 

Soil and Productions. A great portion of the country 
has a very fertile soil, yet there are large tracts unfit 
for cultivation. The principal productions are maize, 
vines and olives. 

Manufacturea. France has long been celebrate<] for 
her manufactures; particularly silks, woollen goods, 
brandy, claret, and other wines ; and these articles con- 
stitute her principal exports. 

Islands, Corsica is a large island in the Mediterra- 
nean. It lies between the island of Sardinia, and the 
gulf of Genoa. It is the birth place of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. The Hyeres islands are on the coast near Toulon. 
The isle of Oleron^ Bellisk^ and the isle of Ouessant are 
on the west coast. 

SPAIN. 

SUiwtion. Spain is bounded N. by tbq bay of Biscay 
and France ; £. by the Mediterranean ; S. by the Medi- 
terranean, the strait of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic ocean ; 
W. by Portugal and the Atlantic. 

Divisions. Spain is at present divided into 3 1 provinces^ 

Provinces. Population, Provinces, Population, 

1. Seville, 746,200 

2. Granada, 693,000 

3. Cordova, 252,000 

4. Jaen, 207,000 

5. Murcia, 383,000 

6. Valencia^ 825,000 



7. Catalonia, 859,000 

8. Aragon, 657,400 

9. Navarre, 221,800 
10. Biscay, 111,400 
U. Guipuzcoa, 104,500 
12. Alava, 67,600 
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13. Asturia, 

14. Galicia, 

15. Leon, 

16. Palencia, 

17. Valladolid, 

18. Zamora, 

19. Toro, 

20. Salamanca, 

21. Bui^os, 
/22. Soria, 



PofMUttimu Pj*&omst9, 



364,200 

1,142,600 

239,800 

118,100 

187,400 

71,400 

97,400 

2 10,000 

470,600 

199,000 



23. Segovia, 

24. Avila, 

25. Madrid, 

26. Gaadalaxara, 

27. Cuenc^ 

28. Toledo, 

29. La Mancfaa, 

30. Estremadtira, 

31. Majorca, 



Total, 



164,000 
118,100 
228,500 
121,100 
294,300 
370,600 
205,600 
428,500 
187,000 

10,360,000 



Cafes, The most noted capes are Cape Ortegal and 
Cape Finisterre in the northwest, and Cape Trafalgar in 
the southweat. 

Mountains. The Pyrenees separate Spain from France. 
All the other ranges in Spain spring from the Pyrenees 
in the following manner. The Cantabrian chain runs 
west, parallel with the northern coast, and terminates at 
Cape Finisterre. The Iberian range springs from the 
middle of the Cantahrian chain, and runs at firs^t in a 
southeasterly and afterwards in a southerly direction till 
it terminates on the coast of the Mediterranean. The 
mountains of Castile ; the mountains of Toledo and the • 
*'JSierra Morena all spring from the Iberian range, and run 
S. W. into Portugal, parallel with each other ; the Cas- 
tile mountains in the north, the Toledo in the middle, 
and the l^or^na in the south* The Siera J^ivada also 
springs from the Iberian range near its southern exi- 
tremity, and running in a southwesterly direction termi- 
nates near the strait of Gibraltar. 

Rivers, The great rivers are the Ebro^ the Guadol- 
guivir^ the Guadiana^ the Tagus^ and the Duero. The 
Ebro is in the northeast ; it drains the country between 
the Pyrenees and the Iberian range, and is the only 
great river which empties into the Mediterranean. Tlie 
Ghtadalquivir is in the south. It drains the country be- 
tween the Sierra Nivada and Sierra Morena. The 
Gwidiana drains the cobntry between the Sierra Morena, 
and the mountains of Tbteiio.; the Tagus drains the trd;ct 
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bet^^en the motmtaSns of Toledo and tbose of Castile ; 
and the Duere the tract between the mountains of Castile 
and the CantabriaD, or great northern chain. The 
Gnadiana, the Tagas, and the Duero all run S. W. and 
empty into the Atlantic in Portugal. 

Cities, Madrid^ the capital, is in the centre of Spain, 
on a branch of the Tagus. It has little trade, and pros- 
pers chiefly by the presence of the court. The royal 
palace of Madrid is one of the most magnificent la Eu- 
rope. Population, 168,000. 

Cadiz is in the southwest, half way between Cape' 
Trafalgar, and the mouth of the Guadalquivir^ It is the 
first commercial city in Spain, . and the centre of the 
trade with America and the West Indies. Population, 
70,000. 

Barcelona is on the Mediterranean, in the northeast. 
It is the second commercial city of Spain, and has ex- 
tensive manufactures. Population 140,000. 

The other towns on the Mediterranean coast are Valen- 
cia, which has extensive silk manufactures, and 100^000 
inhabitants ; Alicante^ south of Valencia ; Carthagenay 
which has the best harbour in Spain ; and Malaga^ 
celebrated for its wines and fruits. 

The towns on the northern coast are, Corunna^ on the 
bay of Corunna in the northwest ; Ferrol^ on the same 
bay, one of the principal stations of the Spanish navy ; 
and Bilhoa^ the principal commercial town in the north 
of Spain. 

The principal towns in the interior are, SevUle^ on the 
Guadalquivir, once the first town in Spain in commerce 
and population, and still containing 100,000 inhabitants ; 
Granada^ east of Seville, in the midst of a fertile and 
delightful country ; Saragossa^ on the Ebro, memorable 
for the siege by the French in 1 809. Badajos is on the 
Guadiana, on the frontiers of Portugal. It is a strong 
fortress, and was taken by storm by the British, under 
Lord Wellington, in 1812. Toledo is on the Tagus, S. 
of Madrid. Salamanca is 100 miles N. W. of Madrid. 

Universities, The university of Salamanca has 61 
professors, and formerly had 15,000 students; that of 
Saragossa has 2000 students. There are many other 
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Uniyersiiies, but there is so much bigotry in the maoage* 
ment of them that they are comparatively of little value. 

Language. The Spanish language, like the French 
and Italian, is derived from the Latin. It is grave, sonor- 
ous, and melodious. The dialect of Castile is the purest. 

Religion. The Spaniards are bigoted Catholics. The 
inquisition, a diabolical institution, which punished here- 
tics with, the most excruciating tortures, was in full force 
for three centuries, but has recently been abolished. 

Government, The government till recently was an 
absolute monarchy. The king is now limited by the 
Cortes, or states of his kingdom. 

Population. The population is 10,350,000. 

Character, The Spaniards are of an olive complex- 
ion. In their manners they are grave and polite ; in 
their dispositions, proud and revengeful ; in their habits, 
sober and temperate. 

Soil and Productions, The soil in many parts is fer- 
tile, especially in the provinces on the Mediterranean, 
and produces the olive, the vine, figs, lemons, and vari- 
ous kinds of grain in abundance. The northern and 
central provinces contain miUions of merino sheep. 

Manufactures and Commercs, The principal manu- 
facture is silk. The exports are silk, wool, wine, figs, 
raisins, lemons, &c. The imports are gold and silver 
from Mexico' and Peru, hardware from England, and fish 
from Newfoundland. 

Curiosity. Montserrat, 20 miles N. W. of Barcelona, 
is a steep solitary rock several thousand feet high^ in 
which there is a miraculous image of the Virgin Mary, 
which attracts hither an immense number of pilgrims. 
A convent has been built here inhabited by 60 monks ; 
and higher up the mountain are 13 hermitages, each 
having a small chapel, a cell and a little garden. The 
hermits are chiefly persons of family and fortune who 
have retired from the world and devote themselves here 
to meditation and sifence. 

The fortress of Gibraltar belongs to Great Britain. It 
is built upon a rock at the southern extremity of Spain, 
and is so well defended by nature and art that it is con- 
sidered impregnable. 

Islands, The islands are Majorca, Minorca and Ivica. 
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Situation. Portugal is bounded N. and E. by Spain, S. 
and W. by the Atlantic. 
Divisions, Portugal is divided into 6 provinces. 



Pi'ovinee*, 


Population* 


Chief ToKii 


Entre Duero e Minho, 


907,965 


Oporto. 


Tras OS Montes, 


318,603 


Brag;aDza. 


Beira, 


1,121,593 


Coimbra. 


Estremadura, 


826,680 


Lisbon. 


AlenteJQ, 


380,480 


Evora. 


Algarve, 


127,615 


Faro.^ 



3,683,000 

Mouniains. Tbe moantains of CastUe^ the mountains 
of Toledo^ and the Sierra Morena come from Spain and 
run across Portugal to the Atlantic coast. 

Rivers, The Minho^ the Duero^ the Tag-ws and the 
Guadiana come, from Spain, and empty into the Atlantic. 

Chief Towns, Lisbon^ the capital, is at the mouth of 
the Tagus. It has a larg«, deep, safe and convenient 
harbour, and is one of the most commercial cities in Eu- 
rope. Lisbon wine comes from this city. The greatest 
and b'^st part of the city was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1735 but has since been rebuilt. Population, 230,000. 

Oporto^ the second city in the kingdom in commerce 
and population, is on the Duero, 5 miles from its mouth. 
The wine, called Port wine, take* its name from this 
city ; about 80,000 pipes are exported annually. Popu- 
lation, 70,000. 

Cape-, Cape St. Vincent is the southwest extremity of 
Europe. 

University. The University of Coimbra contains 800 
students. 

Religion^ &c. In religion^ language^ and character^ the 
Portuguese strong-ly resemble the Spanish. 

GoTcrnment. The government is an hereditary mon- 
archy. Portugal, like Spain has its Cortes or represen- 
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tatiye body, which operates as a check upon the power of 
the king". The royal family resided in Brazil from 1807 
to 1820, hut they have now retarned to Europe. 

Population, The population of Portugal is 3,683,000. 

Soil and Productions, The soil is generally fertile, 
producing the vine, the olive, oranges, figs and othet* 
fruits in abundance. 

Manufactures and commerce. There is a celebrated 
hat manufactory at Braga ; salt in abundance is manu- 
factured at St. Ubes, near Lisbon, and silk at Oporto. 
The principal exports are wines, salt, wool, and fruits ; 
and the imports are hardware, fish, and Woollen goods 
from England, and gold, diamonds, cotton, coffee, sagar^ 
&c. from BraziL 



ITALY. 

Siiitation, Italy has natoral boundaries on all sides. 
The Alps on the N. separate it from France, Switzer* 
tand, and Germany ; the gulf of Venice is on the E ; 
and the Mediterranean on the S« and W. In shape Italy 
resembles a boot. 

Divisions. Italy is divided into 9 states. 

States* Subdivisions, Population. 

1. Lombardy, or < Venetian territories, > ac\\a (\ck(\ 
Austrian Italy, I Milan, and Mantua, S ^»"^^>^^" 

2. Kingdom of 4 Savoy, Piedmont, ^ 

Sardinia. { ?f "^/ J"^ ^^.^ } 

f island of Sardmia, ) 

3. Dutchy of Modena, 370,000 

4. Dutchy of Lucca, 138,000 
6. Datchy of Parma, 377,000 

6. Grand Dutchy of Tuscany, 1 , 1 80,000 

7. States of the Church, 2,346,000 

8. Republic of St. Marino, 7,000 



\ Genoa and the > 3,994,000 



19,044,000 
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Situation of Slater. LoDnbardy or Austrian Italy, is ia 
the N. E. ; the kingdom ot Sardinia in the N. W. ; the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies in the S. ; and the six smaller 
states in the middle. 

Crulfs, The gulf of Venice or Mriatic tea is on the E. ; 
the gulf of Taranto on (he S. ; and the gulf of Genoa on 
the N. W. 

Straits. The strait o£ Messina is between the southern 
extremity of Italy and the island of Sicily ; and the strait 
of Bonifacio between the islands of Corsica and Sardinia. 

Mountains, The Mps^ which form the northern boun- 
dary, are like an arch with one end resting on the gulf 
of Venice, and the other on the gulf of Genoa. The 
•Apennines are a branch of the Alps. They run round the 
gulf of Genoa, and proceed S. £. to the southern extrem- 
ity of Italy. 

Rirvers. The Po is the principal river. It drains 
nearly the whole of the country in the north of Italy, be- 
tween the Alps and the Apennines. It rises in the Alps 
on the borders of France, and flows east to the gulf ot 
Venice. The Mige and the Brenta empty into the gulf 
of Venice north of the Pow The Arno and the Tiber 
empty into the Mediterranean west of the Apennines. 

Cities. The principal cities in Lombardy are Milan, 
Venice, Verona, Padua and Mantua. *\ 

In the kingdom of Sardinia are Turin^ the capital of 
Piedmont, a strongly fo4*tified city on the Po, near the 
foot of th^ Alps, with a population of 88,000; Genoa, the 
birth-place of Columbus, at the head of the gulf of Genoa, 
with a population of 75,000 ; and Cagliari^ at the south- 
ern extremity of the island of Sardinia, with a population 
of 35,000. 

In the kingdom of the Two Sicilies are Naples, Paler* 
mo, Messina, Catanea, and Syracuse. Naples is the fourth 
city in Europe in point of population. It is delighfully 
situated, on one of the finest bays in the world. The 
country for many miles around the bay, is ornamented 
with mulberry, olive And orange groves, with extensive 
vin^ards, with delightful villas, and flourishing villages. 
Th^ approach to the city from the sea is exceedingly 
beautiful. Population, 330,000. Palermo^ the capital 

19* 
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of the island of Sicily, is on the N. W. side of tne islaoJ. 
It 18 a rich and beautiful city, hasau extensive commerce, 
and a population of 130,000. Messina^ on the east end 
of the island, has one of the best harbours in the Medi* 
terranevn. Caiama^ 50 miles S. of Messina, is at the foot 
of moont Etna, and has frequently suffered by its erup- 
tions and by earthquakes. Syracuse is 35 miles S. of 
Catania. 

In the states of the Church, are Rome' and Bologna. 
Jf2ome, once the mistress of the world, and still the resi- 
dence of the Pope, and the centre of the Catholic church, 
is on the Tiber, 15 miles from its mouth. The city 
ahounds with splendid monuments of ancient magnificence, 
such as columns, temples, amphitheatres, aqueducts, 
baths, statues, &;c. The church of St. Peter is the largest 
and most beautiful church in the world, and the most 
superb edifice of modern times. It is 730 feet long, 530 
broad, and, to the top of the cross, 450 high. The Vati- 
can is a vast palace Containing 4000 apartments. The 
library of the Vatican has more than 500,000 volames, 
and is the largest in the world. In the days of her highest 
gloryi Homig is said to have contained 6,800,000 inhabi- 
tants. At present it has only 130,000. Bologna^ famous 
for its university, and its beautiful paintings, has 63,000 
inhabitants. 

In the Grtind Dutchy of Tuscany are Florence, Leghorn, 
and Pisa. Florence is on the Arno, at the foot of the 
Apennines. Next to Rome it is the most beautiful city 
in Italy. It abounds with elegant paintings ' and statues. 
Population, 80,000. Leghorn is on the coast, 12 miles S. 
of the Arno. It is onp of the most commercial towns in 
Italy, and is particularly famous for its stra^ bats. Pop- 
ulation, 58,000. Pisa is on the Atno, 4 miles from its 
mouth. 

Modena^ the capital of the dutchy of Modena, is thirty 
miles S. of Mantua. Parma is a little west of Modena, 
on a branch of the Po. Lucca is 10 miles N. £. of Pisra. 

Governments. Lombardy is a part of the Austrian do- 
minions. Si. Marino is a republic. The rest (^th« 
states are independent, each under its own sovereij^P 

Unii>ersities, Tk^ university at Bologna bat 70 prCK 
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feasors and 500 students. There are universitiM also at 
Cagliari, Catania, Florence, Mantua, Milan, Padua, Turin, 
and other places. 

Religion. The religion is Roman Catholic. 

Population, The population, including the islands of 
Sardinia and Sicily, is more than 19,000,000. 

Climate. The climate is esteemed the finest in Eu- 
rope, but varies in different parts. 

Soil. The soil is very fertile, and generally under* 
high cultivation. Lombardy in particular has for centu- 
ries been styled the garden of Europe. 

Productions. Italy abounds in productions of the rich- 
est kind ; fruits, wine, corn, silk and oil. These articles 
constitute its principal exports. 

Character. Italy was the country of the Romans, the 
conquerors of the world : but the modern Italians bear 
no resemblance to the Romans. They are effeminate, 
superstitious and slavish. 

Curiosities. Mount Etnay on the east end of the Island 
of Sicily, and Mount Vesuvius^ 6 miles E. of Naples, are 
celebrated volcanoes. The sides of Mount Etna are fer- 
tile, alid covered with towns and villages, which are con- 
stantly liable to be destroyed by the eruptions of the 
volcano. The artificial curiosities of Italy are too nu- 
merous to be mentioned. Amphitheatres, bridges, aque- 
ducts, the ruins of temples, triumphal arches, statues, 
fine paintings and other monuments of ancient magnifi- 
cence abound in the principal cities, particularly in 
Rome. 

Islands. Corsica^ north of Sardinia, belongs to France ; 
Elba is between Corsica and the coast ; the Lipari islands 
are north of Sicily. Malta^ south of Sicily, belongs to 
Great Britain. .It has a rocky surface and contains 
74,000 inhabitants. 

IONIAN REPUBLIC. 

This Republic consists of ^le seven following islands, 
lying near the coast of Turkey ; Corfuj Cepkalonia^ Zanie, 
St. Maura^ CerigOj Theaki^ and Paxu. The population is 
187,000. The republic is under the protection of Gresit 
Britain. 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Siiuaiion. The Turkish empire lies in the centre of 
the Eastern Continent, embracing a portion of Europe^ 
Asia, and Africa. Turkey in Europe lies between Hun- 
gary on the N. and the Mediterranean on the S. and be- 
tween the Black sea on the E. and the gulf of Venice on 
the W. Russia is on the N. E. 

Divisions, Turkey in Europe is divided into 9 pro* 
Tinces. 



Provinces, 

1. Moldavia, 

2. Wallachia, 
S. Servia, 

4. Bosnia, 

5. Bulgaria, 



Population^ Provinces* 



Population* 



400,000 
950,000 
960,000 
850,000 
1,800,000 



6. Rumelia, 2,200,000 

7. Albania, 1,920,000 

8. Province of the > ^40,000 
Captam Pacha, ^ ' 

9. Candia, 281,000 

Total, 9,600,000 

Seas, The Black sea^ sea of Marmora^ and Archipelago^ 
separate Turkey jn Europe from Turkey in Asia. 

Straits. The straits of Constantinople connect the Black 
sea with the sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles connect 
the sea of Marmora with the Archipelago. 

Peninsula and Isthmus, The Morea^ in the south, is a 
large peninsula, connected with the main land by a nar- 
row isthmus, called the isthmus of Corinth. 

Gulfs. The gulf of Lepanto is on the N. side of the 
Morea. The gulf of Engia is on the east side of the 
Morea, and separated from the gulf of Lepanto by the 
isthmus of Corinth. The gulf of Salonica is the north- 
western arm of the Archipelago. 

Mountains. The Carpathian mountains form part 6f 
the boundary between Turkey|and Hungary. The chain 
of Hemus is south of the Danube, and divides the waters 
which flow into that river from those which flow into the 
gulf of Venice and the Archipelago. There are also many 
short ranges and single mountains in the south, which 
have been rendered famous by the Greek poets ; such as 
Mount Olympus^ Pelion^ Ossa^ Parnassus 9nd Helicon, 
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Rivers* The Danube and its branches drain the prb- 
i>tnces \ying between the Carpathian mountains and 
the chain of Hemns. Th« principal branches are the 
PnUh^ which forms the boundary between Turkey and 
Russia, and the Sctve,^ which is the boundary between 
Turkey and Hungary. The Marissa empties into the 
N. E. extremity of the Archipelago^ and the Vardar 
into the head of the gulf of Salonica. 

Cities. Constantinople^ the capital of the Turkish em- 
pire, is on the Bosphorus, or strait of Constantinople, 
which connects the Black sea with the sea of Marmora. 
It is 25 miles in circumference, and is surrounded by 
walls. The harbour is deep, capacious, and convenient, 
and the commerce is extensive. There are about 300 
mosques or Mahometan temples, the most magnificent of 
which is that of St. Sophia. The seraglio is an assem- 
blage of palaces and gardens occupied by the Sultan and 
the officers of government, and surrounded by a wall. 
The part of the seraglio occupied by the wives and con* 
cubiftes of the Sultan is called the Harem. Constantino- 
ple is built principally of wood, and frequently suffers 
from desolating fires. The city is 'also visited almost 
every year by the plague, which makes dreadful havock. 
The population is estimated at 500,000. 

Mrianople^ on the Marissa, is in a fertile country, and 
has considerable commerce, and 130,000 inhabitant^. 
Salonica,^ on the head of the gulf of Salonica, has always 
been distmguished for its commerce. Bucharest^ the cap- 
ital of Wallachia, is on a branch of the Danube, and con-f 
tains 70,000 inhabitants. 

Belgrade is at the confluence of the Save and the Dan- 
ube, on the frontiers of Turkey and Hungary. It is 
finely situated for commerce, having an easy communi- 
cation with Vienna and the Black sea. It is strongly 
fortified, and as it commands the Danube, and is the key 
of Hungary, it has been frequently an object of fierce 
contenHon between the Austrians and the Turks. Athens^ 
the princfjjial city of ancient Greece, is on the northeast 
side of the gulf of Engia. Here are still to be seen th^ 
ruins of the ancient walls, the temple of Minerva, and 
numerous other o^onum^nts of her ancient magnificence. 
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PopuUuion. The population of Turkey in Europe is 
estimated at 9,600,000, consisting: principally of Greeks 
and Turks. The Turks have the dominion, but are in- 
ferior to the Greeks in number. 

Religion. The Turks are Mahometans. They believe 
that Mahomet was a greater prophet than Jesus Christ, 
and that the Koran is the word of God. The Turks are 
a very superstitious people, and place great contidence 
in omens and dreams. They are bigotted in their attach- 
ment to their own faith, and treat all other denominations 
as dogs. The Greeks are Christians, and are suffered to 
enjoy their religion, and to retain their priests, bishops, 
archbishops, and patriarchs. 

Government The government is despotic. The Em- 
peror, who is also styled Sultan, or Grand Seignor, has 
absolute power of life and death, and sometimes exercises 
it with brutal cruelty. His prime minister is called the 
Grand Vizier. The provinces are governed by pachas 
or bashaws, who frequently rebel against the Sultan. 
The Sultan is sometimes deposed by the soldiers called 
Janizaries. 

Manners and Customs, The Turks differ greatly in 
their manners from other European nations. Polygamy 
is practised. Every Mussulman' is allowed to have four 
wives and as many concubines as he pleases. The con- 
cubines are usually slaves, purchased in the market. In 
eating, the Turks make no use of knives and farks, but 
divide their food with their fingers. They are extrava- 
gantly fond of opium and tobacco, and spend a great deal 
of time in chewing and smoking. Their dress consists 
of loose flowing robes, and the men use turbans instead 
of hats. 

The Greeks, Greece was formerly inhabited by a free, 
brave and enlightened people ; but after the Turks con- 
quered the country, every thing became the prey of ig- 
norance and bigotry. The modern Greeks, oppressed 
by a despotic government, have lost the spirit of their 
ancestors. Their language is corrupted, tfesir nrinds 
depressed, and their whole character degraded. Athens, 
once the- seat of science, refinement, and all that uas 
elegant in literature and the arts, contains now a scanty 
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population, who live in wretched hovels, amid the ruins 
of splendid temples, and magnificent marble columns. 

Climate^ Productions, &c. Turkey has a mild and de- 
licious cliM^e ; the air is pure and healthy. The soil is 
fertile, yielaing* corn, wine, and oil in abundance ; but 
the indolent Turks suffer extensive tracts of fine land to 
lie uncultivated. The northern provinces are principally 
level ; but the southern, embracing all ancient Greece, 
are diversified with hills, vallies, and lofty mountains. 

Manufactures and Commerce, The principal manufac- 
tures are Turkey carpets, muslins, crapes, gauzes, brass 
cannon, muskets, pistols, and swords, all of which are 
held in groat estimation by foreigners. The exports, 
besides these manufactures, are corn, wine, oil, figs, cur- 
rants, wool, cameFs hair, &c. The merchants are prin- 
cipally Jews, and Armenians, and the sailors are Greeks. 

The natural advantages of Turkey for agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures, are not surpassed by those 
of any country on the globe. The climate, the soil, and 
the situation are unequalled ; but under the present des- 
potic government there are no motives to exertion, the 
li op esjof industry are blasted, and everything languishes. 

Islands, The islands are very numerous. The largest 
are Candia, anciently called Crete, J^egropont, Lemnos, 
Milo, JSTaxia, and Paros*. They have a fine climate and 
fertile soil, producing com, wine and oil. 
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Situation, Asia is bounded N, by the Arctic or Frozen 
ocean ; E. by the Pacific ocean ; S. by the Indian ocean ; 
and W.'by Europe, the Mediterranean sea, and Africa, 
from the last of which it is separated by the Red sea. 

Divisions. The following are the principal countries 
in Asia. 

Countries, Chief Cities, 

Russia in Asia, Astrachan. 

Chinese Empire, Pekin. 

Farther India, Ummerapoora. 
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Countries. Chief Cities. 

HiodoostaD, Calcutta. 

Independent Tartarj, SamaFcand. 

Persia, Ispabfll^ 

Turkey in Asia, Aleppo. 

Arabia, Mecca. 

Japan, Jeddo. 

SecLs^ Bays or Crulfs. In the south are the Red sea, be- 
tween Asia and Africa ; the Persian gulf, between Arabia 
and Persia ; and the bay of Bengal, between Hindoostan 
and the Birman empire. All these communicate with 
the Indian ocean. On tbe east coast there are four seas, 
the China sea in the south, the Eastern sea and the sea 
of Japan in the middle, and the sea of Okhotsk in the north. 
All these communicate with the Pacific ocean. The gulf 
of Siam and the gulf of Tonquin are arms of the China 
sea, and the Yellow sea is an arm of the Eastern vea. 
^The sea of Kara and the sea of Oby, in the northwest, 
communicate with the Arctic ocean* 

Straits* The straits of Bahelmandel . connect the Red 
sea with tbe Indian ocean ; tbe straits of Ormus connect 
the Persian gulf witb the Indian ocean ; the channel of 
Tartary connects the sea of Japan with the sea of Ok- 
hotsk. ^ 

Isthmus. The isthmus of Suez is the narrow neck of 
land between the Red sea and the Mediterranean. 

Lakes. The Caspian sea is a large salt water lake, 
ijing east of the Black sea. It is more than 600 miles 
long, and has no outlet. The sea of Aral, east of the 
Caspian, is 200 miles long. 

Mountains. The two principal ranges are the AUay 
and the Himmaleh. The Allay range commences near 
the sea of Aral, and under various names, runs N. E. to 
the Pacific ocean, separating Russia in Asia from the 
Chinese Empire. It is 6000 miles long, and except the 
great American range, is the longest on tbe globe. 
The Himmaleh range runs from S. E. to N. W. between 
Tibet and Hindoostan. It is tbe highest range on the 
globe. The western extremities of the Altay and Him- 
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maleh ranges arc connected by branches or spurs, pro-' 
ceeding from one to the other. 

Rivers, The principaT rivers of Asia may be divided 
into 3 qfl^s. 1. Those which empty into the Arctic 
ocean. ^Wey drain the country north of the Altay 
mountains. 2. Those which empty into the Pacific- 
ocean. They drain the country between the Altay and 
Himmaleh mountains. 3. Those which empty into the 
Indian ocean. They drain the country south and west 
of the Himmaleh mountains. 

To the first class belong the 06y, the Enicei^ and the 
Lena^ all of whicli rise in the Altay mountains, and flow 
north to the Arctic ocean. They are great rivers ; the 
Oby is 2400 miles long, the Enicei, 1700, and the Lena^ 
2000. 

To the second class belong the Amour^ Hoang'Ho^ 
Kiah-Ku^ and Japanese rivers. The Amour rises on the 
south side of the Altay mountains, and flowing east 
empties into the sea of Okhotsk under the name of Sag- 
halien. The Hoang-Ho and the Kian-Ku both rise near 
the same spot, in the central part of Asia, and both empty 
near the same spot an the Eastern sea. In their course, 
the Hoang-Ho winds to the north and the Kiin-Ku to the 
south. The Japanese rises in the mountains of Tibet 
and flows S. E. to the China sea. AH' these rivers are 
about 2000 niiles long. • 

To the third class belong the Gqnges^ the hulus and 
the Euphrates, The Ganges rises in the Himmaleh 
mountains and flowing S. E. empties into the bay of Ben- 
gal. The Indtif rises in the Himmaleh mountains and 
flowing S. W. empties into the Indian ocean. The £Ji*- 
phrates rises near the Black sea and flowing S. E. empties 
into the Persian gulf. All (hese rivers acef more than 
1000 miles long. 

Religion. The prevailing religions in Asia, are Pagan- 
ism and Mahometanism. I'he English have settlements 
in various parts, and are now making great exeKions, by 
means of missionaries, to spread the blessings of Chris- 
tianity, over these populous countries. 

Population, The population of almost eVery country 
and city in Asia is unknown, and the statements which 
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are made on this subject are usually mere conjectare. 
The conjectures respecting thap,who1e population of Asia 
hav^ varied from 250,000,000 to 600,000,000/: 
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Situation. Turkey in Asia is bounded N. by the Black 
9ea and Russia; E. by Persia ; S. by Arabia; and W. by 
the Mediterranean, and the Archipelago. 

Divisions. Turkey in Asia is divided into 1 7 pacha- 
licks. It occupies the position of 4 celebrated countries. 
The 4 countries are, 

Asia Minor, Armenia, 

Syria, Mesopotamia. 

Asia Minor is in the N. W. It embraces the peninsula 
included between the Black sea, the Mediterranean, and 
the Archipelago. Syria is in the S. W. It extends from 
the Arabian desert and the river Euphrates on the east, 
to the Mediterranean on the west.' *The southern part 
of* Syria is Palestine or the Holy Land* Armenia is in 
the N. E. It extends nearly to the Caucasian mountains. 
Mtsopotamia is in the S. E. It embraces an extensive 
country watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris. The 
three first of these names are still in common use. 

Rivers. The Euphrates rises in Armenia near the 
Black sea, and flowis S. E. to the. Persian gulf.. It is a 
boundary river duriag nearly the whole of its course, 
separating Asia Minor from Armenia, Mesopotamia from 
Syria, and Turkey from Arabia. The Tigris is the prin- 
cipal branch of the Euphrates. It rises also in Armenia 
and. flows S. E. The river Jordan^ so often mentioned 
in the Bible, is a small river in Palestine, which runs 
south into the Dead sea. 

Mountains, The Mount Taurus range runs along the 
southern shoffe of Asia Minor and stretches east towards 
the Caspian jsea, separating Asia Minor from Syria. The 
Caticonan mountains, which run from the Black sea to 
the Caspian? were formerly the boundary betweea the 
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dominioas of Rassia on the north, and those of Persia and 
Turkey on the south, bui the Russians are now in pos- 
session ^^ narrow district on the south of these moun- 
tains, ai^ral branches proceed from the Caucasian 
range S. E. into Persia, and S. W. into Turkey. 

Cities. Aleppo^ in the north of Syria, has a very ex- 
tensive commerce. Caravans loaded with goods, go 
from this city to Egypt, Arabia and Persia ; and through 
ihe Mediterranean it has intercourse with Europe. Busi- 
fiess is transacted principally by Armenians^ Jews and 
Greeks. It is one of the best built cities in the Turkish 
dominions, and has 250,000 inhalutants. 

Datnascm^ south of Aleppo, has manufactures of silk 
and coUon, and formerly was celebrated for the best 
swords and sabres in the world, which were made of 
steel and iron of so fine a quality, that they would bend 
to the hill without breaking, hut the art is now lost. 
The silk cloth called damask takes its name from this 
city, as also the species of plumh called damson^ which 
is a contraction of Damascene. The city is situated in a 
pleasant country, and has 200,000 inhabitants, and a very 
extensive commerce by means of caravans. 

Smyrna^ is on the western coast of Asia Minor, on a 
very large and commodious* bay or harbour of the Archi- 
pelago sea. It carries on a very extensive trade with 
Europe, particularly with England. Many European .. 
merch£^t» reside here, ahd live in a part of the^ty by 
themselves. The plague frequently makes dreadful 
ravages, and earth<]|nakes sometimes destroy the city. 
Population, 150,000. 

Erzerum^ the capital of Armenia^ is at the foot of a 
mountain, near the head of the Euphrates. The houses 
are built of stone, with flat roofs, covered with earth and 
grass, and sheep are pastured there. The city has an 
extensive trade with Persia and India, and 150,000 
inhabitants. Diarbekir^ on the Tigris, has • extensive 
manufactures and 100,000 inhabitants. Bassoroy near 
the mouth of the Euphrates, is a place of great commer- 
cial consequence, being frequented hy merchants and 
vessels from various parts of Europe and Asia. The city 
is in a great i^easure independent of the Turks. 
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Ancient cities. This country was once the seat of many 
celebrated and flourishing cities, which ace now in ruins. 
On the Euphrates, stood Babylon^ the great ci|||^with its 
walls 60 miles in circumference, and 360 fee^^gb, and 
its ] 00 gates of solid brass ; but it has passed away, and 
the place where it stood is scaicely known. Mneveh 
was on the Tigris, and its ruins may still be seen oppo- 
site Mosul. Troy was in the northwest part of Asia 
Minor, near the Dardanelles which connect the Archi- 
pelago with the sea of Marmora. Balbec and Pahnyra 
were in Syria, and their ruins are more magnificent than 
those of Greece or Italy. 

Bagdad once the seat of the caliphs, and the scene of 
many eastern fables, is on the Tigris. It has some com- 
merce, but retains little of its ancient spleador. Jerwa- 
lem^ the Holy city, is still trodden down by the Gentiles. 
It is S. W. of Damascus, and is the resort pi' numerous 
pilgrims. Tyre, whose merchants were pn|e princes, is 
now a desolate rock where the fisherman ^ries his ne(. 
It is on the coast of Syria, west of Damsiscus', 

Inhabitants, The number of inhabitants is estimated 
at 10,000,000. They are composed of various nations 
and religious denominations. The Artnenians are prin- 
cipally merchants. They are intelligent, industrious, 
and economical, and remarkable for their enterprise. 
They emigrate in great numbers from (heir native counr 
try; and are found scattered in all the principal cities of 
Asia, engaged in the most extensive commercial under- 
takings. They may be styled the Yankees of Asia. The 
Armenians profess Christianity. ^ The Curds are a wan- 
dering race, who inhabit the eastern parts of Turkey, 
and the neighbouring districts in JPersia. They live 
chiefly on plunder, and are not subject either to the 
Turks or Persians ; they own great numbers of cattle 
which they drive with them from place to place. 

Climate^ Soil^ &c. The climate of Asia Minor and 
Syria is delightful, and the soil naturally fertile^ produc- 
ing rich fruits, corn, wine and oil ; but the people are in 
a wretched condition, oppressed by the Turks, and with- 
out motives for exertion, so that agriculture is in a low 
state. 
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hlaihds. The principal islands are Cyprus and JRhodes^ 
formerly the richest and most flourishing islands in the 
world ; ai^i^^ the inhabitants are oppressed, and the popu- 
lation is reduced, agricalture neglected, and every thing' 
W€ars the appearance of poverty and desolation. 

Curiosity. The Dead sea or sea of Sodom is in the 
southern part of Palestine. It is supposed to occupy the 
place where Sodom and Gomorrah stood before they 
were destroyed. The waters are salt and bitter, the 
shores abound with brimstone, and the air is so loaded 
with sulphurous and bituminous vapours, that no plant 
can grow there, and the country around the lake wears 
a deadly and desolate aspect. 



RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

Situation, This immense country extends from the 
Pacific ocean on the east, to Europe on the west; and 
from the Frozen ocean on the north, to the Chinese em- 
pire,'Tartary, Pema and Turkey, on the south. It is 
about twice as large as all Europe, and the whole of it, 
except a few provinces around the Caspian sea in the 
southwest, is called Siberia. 

Divisions, The coun|ry in the s6uthwest, bordering-, 
on European Russia, is divided into 8 or lOgovernmentl^. 
The rest of the country, or Siberia, js divided into^^o 
governments, Tobolsk c^nd Irkutsk, each of them nearly 
as large as Europe. 

Mountains, The Altay chain is 'the great natural 
boundary between the Russian and Chinese empires. It 
has various names, as Altay, Sayansk, artd YablooRoy, 
and towards its eastern extremity sends forth a branch 
to (he north, called Stanovoy, which runs almost to the 
Arctic ocean. The Ural mountains form p^rt of the 
boundary between European and Asiatic Russia. The 
Caucasian mountains, between the Black sea and the 
Caspian, were formerly the boundary on the side of 
Turkey and Persia. 

Rivers, The great rivers are the 0%, the Enicei^ 
and the Lena^ all of which rise in the Altay mountains, 

20* 
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and flow north into the Arctic ocean. The Selenga^ one 
of the head branches of the Enicei, rises on the Chinese 
side of the mountains, and crotssing the frontiy|r, empties 
into the great lake Baikal. The Irtisk^ the great wes- 
tern branch of the Obj, rises also on the Chinese side of 
the mountains. The Vitima is the principal branch of 
the Lena. The Ural rises in the Ural mountains and 
flows into the Caspian sea. ' • 

Face of the Country, This country is made up of vast, 
plains, covered with almost perpetual snow, and pervad- 
ed by enormous rivers, which, under masses of ice, pur- 
sue their dreary way to the Arctic ocean. These plains 
are called stepps, and are principally sandy and barren. 
In the northern half of Siberia, where the winters are 
long and severe, there are no trees, but in the south, 
along the Altay mountains, there are immense forests. 

Population, The population is variously stated from 
3,000,000 to 10,000,000. The reason is that geogra- 
phers are not agreed upon the boundary between Euro* 
pean and Asiatic Russia ; some including many provinces 
in European Russia which others coiftider as belonging 
to Asia. Siberia, or the country east of the Ural^ con- 
tains less than 2,000,000. 

Tartars, Under the general name of Tartars are com- 
prehended all the wandering savages of Siberia, the 
Chinese empire and Independent Tartary, but they con- 
sist of many different tribes and several (tistinct races. 
The Tartars live a wandering life, and subsist princi- 
pally on their herds of horses, oxen, sheep and goats, 
ki summer they live in tents, and remove from place to 
place for pasturage. In the northern parts of Siberia^ 
they form huts partly under ground for their winter resi- 
dence, and spend the cold season in smoke and filth. 

'Government. This immense country is under the do- 
minion of Russia, but their tribes are at such a distance 
from the capital, that the Emperor has little control over 
them, and they are almost independent. The chief mark 
of subjection is the annual tribute. 

Soil and Productions, In the southwestern provinceSj 
between the Ural on the east, and the Volga and Don oa 
the west, the land slopes to the south, the climate is roild, 
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and the aoil is good, producing vines, figs, almonds, 
peaches, &c. But most of Siberia lies sloping to the 
aortb^ and exposed to uninterrupted blasts of the north 
wind, feels a rigorous cold. Here the oak dwindles to a 
dwarfish size, and none but the most hardy plants can 
flourish. ^ 

Animals. The reindeer i« found in most parts of Si- 
beria, and performs the office of the horse, the cow and 
the sheep. Beavers live in the great rivers, and seals 
inhabit the shores of the Frozen ocean. Wolves, foxes, 
hears, and sables are hunted for their skins. Many in* 
genious methods are used to destroy the bear. Some- 
times they lay a rope in his path, with a heavy block at 
one end and a noose at the other, contrived in such a 
way that the bear becomes entangled, and then iseithen 
exhausted in dragging so great a weight, or attacking 
the block with fury, he throws it down some precipice, 
where it seldom fail«4o drag him after it to destruct]k)n. 

Chief Towns, Astrachan near the mouth of the Volga 
is the largest city. By means of the Volga and the 
Caspian sea, it has an extensive trade with St. Peters, 
burg and Persia. The principal articles of commerce 
are salt, which is made in prodigious quantities in its 
neighbourhood, and fish which abound in the Caspian. 
It has 70,000 inhabitants. Orenburg on the Ural has^n- 
siderable trade. ToboUkt at the conflux of the Irtish «nd 
Tobol, has 20,000 inhabitants, and is the largest town in 
Siberia, and the centre of the Russian fur trade. The 
inhabitants are principally Russian exiles, or the descen- 
dants of exiles, banished hither for their crimes. 

Kolhyvan is on the Oby near some rich silver mines. 
Irkutsk is on the river which issues from^ Lake Baikal, 
and is the principal seat of the commerce between 
Russia and China. Yakutsk is on the Lena, and Okhotsk 
is on the sea of Okhotsk. 

Religion* The Greek religion and Mahometanism pre- 
vail in the southwest. The wandering tribes of Siberia 
are principally Pagans. Missionaries have recently 
been sent to this country from Great Britain, and are 
stationed at Astrachan, Orenburg, Irkutsk and other 
places. 
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Peninstila. Kamtschatka^ ia the eastera {Art of this 
country, is a peninsula. The inhabitants ar^ small, with 
little hollow eyes, flat noses and. tawny complexion. 
Their principal employment is catching fi»h and seals, 
and instead of reindeer, they use dogs to draw their 
sl-eds over the snow and ice.\ ' 

ARABIA. 

Situation. Arabia is in the southwest of Asia ; bound- 
ed N. by Turkey ; E. by the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
ocean ; S. by the Indian ocean ; and W. by the Red sea, 
which separates it from Africa. 

Face of the Country, The whole interior of Arabia ift 
an immense desert of burning sands, interspersed with 
some few fertile spots, which appear like islands in a 
desolate ocean. A hot and pestiferous wind called the 
Simoom^ frequently blows over the desert, and instantly 
suffocates the unwary traveller; and whole caravans are 
sometimes buried by moving clouds of sand raised by the 
wind. The edgeis of the country on the seacoast contain 
some flourishing provinces and settlements ; but in all 
parts they sufler for want of water, there being no river 
of any consequence in all. Arabia, and no rain for months, 
an^ometimes a year together. 

Divisions. Arabia is commonly divided into three 
parts ; Arabia Felix^ or Happy Arabia, bordering on the 
Persian gulf, the Indian ocean and the southern part of 
the Red sea; Arabia Petroea^ or Stonj^ Arabia, lying on 
the Red sea north of Arabia Felix ; and Arabia Deserta. 
or the Desert) including all the interior and northern 
parts of the Country. 

Chief Towns. All the towns in Arabia are near the 
coast. Mecca is about a day's journey from the Red sea. 
ft was the birth-place of Mahomet. The Mahometans 
regard it as a holy city, and pilgrims resort to it from 
distant parts of Asia and Africa. It has 20,000 inhal>i- 
tants. Medina.^ 180 mile^ N. of Mecca, contains the tonjb 
of Mahomet, around which 300 silver lamps are con- 
UQually burning, and his coflio is covered with cloth of 
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gold under a silver canopy. The other towns are Jidda^ 
a seaport neaf Mecca ; Mocha, near the straits of Baheli- 
mandel, famous for its coffee ; <Sana, north of Mocha, and 
Mascat^ on the eastern coast. None of these cities are 
populous. 

Language. The Arabic is one of the most extensively 
diffused hmguages in the world. It is spoken not only 
in Arabia, but in Syria, Persia, Tartary, part of India, 
and of China^ half of Africa, all the seacoast of the 
Mediterranean, and Turkey. > 

Maliometanism. Arabia was the birth-place of Ma- 
homet, and is still the centre of his religion. The Ma- 
hometans are called also Mussulmen. Every true Mus- 
sulman believes that there is one God and that Mahomet 
isu his prophet. He says his prayers five times every 
day, at day break, at noon, middle of the afternoon, at 
sunset, and at twilight ; he abstains from pork and spirit- 
uous liquors ; at one season of the year he neither eats, 
drinks, nor smokes between sunrise and sunset, for 30 
days in succession ; and once in his life he performs a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Manners. The Arabs of the desert are called Bedouins. 
They are a roving, lawless race of robbers, who traverse 
the country in troops on horseback, and plunder travel- 
lers and caravans; j'et they have some noble qualities. 
They are hospitable and generous, and if a Bedouin A^b 
consents to eat bread and salt with a guest, he would not 
for the world betray him. 

Gorvernment. Arabia is govern^<^ by numerous petty 
chiefs called imams, emirs, or sheiks, most of whom are 
elected b}' the people, and must consult them in all im- 
portant transactions. The Arabs are a people of great 
spirit and valour, and resolute in defence of 4^eir liberty. 
They alone of all Asiatic nations have never been sub- 
dued, but keep alive at this day the sacred flame of 
freedom, which was kindled by Ishmael their great pro- 
genitor. 

Animals. Camels abound in this country. This animal 
is wonderfully fitted by Providence for traversing the hot 
and parched desert. The cam^ can travel 6 or 8 days 
without water, and usually carries 800 pounds upon his 
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back, which is not taken off during bis jonrnej. Whea 
weary he kneels down to rest, and sleepaivi'ith his load 
upon bis back. His feet are made of a hard flesh j sub- 
stance, well fitted to resist the heat of the sands. — The 
Arabian horses are the best in the world. Thej are 
swift, yet docile, and will live whole days without food, 
and bear incredible fatigue. The English gi?e great 
Ibices for Arabian horses. 

Carccoans, The ;nland trade of Arabia, Persia, Turkey, 
Tartary, and Africa is carried on principally by caravans, 
consisting of large companies 01 merchants, traveUers 
and pilgrims, who march with their camels over the 
sandy deserts. They carry their proTisions and drink 
with them. Their water is carried in skins by the 
camels. They go armed, and travel in company to de*- 
fend themselves from the wandering Arabs. This mode 
of travelling and trading has subsisted from the earliest 
antiquity, for it was to a caravan that Joseph was sold 
by his brethren. 

Antiquities. Near the north end of the Red sea is 
Mount Sinai^ where God delivered to Moses the ten 
commandments, and near it is Mount Horeb^ where the 
angel appeared in the burning bush. These mountains 
are now inhabited by monks, who pretend to show the 
very spot where the miracles happened. 



PERSIA. 

Situation, Persia includes nearly the whole country 
bet^^een the Tigris and (he Indus. It is bounded N. by 
Russia and independent Tartary ; E. by Hindoostan ; S. 
by the Indian ocean and the Persian gulf; and W. by 
Turkey. 

Divisions. The great natural division of Persia is into 
West Persia and East Persia, which are separated from 
each other by a succession of wide deserts, extending 
from the mouth of ihe Persian gulf almost to the Caspian 
sea. These two divisions are now under two separate 
governments, wholly unconnected with each other. 

Subdivisions. West Persia contains (he provinces of 
Erivan, Azerbijan, Ghilan, Mazanderan, Irak-Agemi. 
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Chnzistas, Fars and Kerman. East Persia contains Cabn?, 
Candahar, Cl^^asan, Balk^ Segistan, Baloochistan, and 
Mekran. 

Face of the country^ kc, Persia consists principally of 
mounfains and sandj deserts. It has few nvers, and like 
Arabia suffers for want of water. The soil is genera|J||y 
barren, but in well watered vallies it is fertile. Tm 
principal lake is the lake of Imrrsh west of Cand'aKar. 
The mountains are generally branches of the Caucasian 
range. The most noted single mountain is Mount Ararat 
-near Erivan, in the northwest, supposed to be the moun« 
tain on which Noah's ark rested af^er the flood. 

Papulation. The number of inhabitants in Persia is 
estimated at 11,000,000, of which number 3,000,000 are 
in West Persia, and 8,000,000 in East Persia. They 
consist of several different races. The most numerous 
and powerful race in East Persia are the Afghans. 

Government. Persia for many years has been in a 
revolutionary state. The two parts are now under two 
distinct governments. West Persia is under a despotic 
monarch who has the titJe of Shah. East Persia is un- 
der the government of the Afghans, a brave and warlike 
race of men, who have also conquered several neigh- 
bouring provinces in Hindoostan. 

Afghans. The number of the Afghans is more than 
4,000,000. They are divided into numerous independent 
tribes, each of which is a little republic, and governed 
by its own khan or chief. The khan of the principal 
tribe is the king of the whole nation. The Afghans have 
conquered the western provinces of Hindoostan, and these 
territories, together with East Persia, contain 14,000,000 
inhabitants, and are by some called Afghanistan, and by 
some the Kingdom of Cabul. 

Religion. The prevailing religion both in East and 
West Persia is Mahometanism. 

Chief Towns. Ispahan^ the largest city, is in West 
Persia, about half way between the Caspian sea and the 
Persian gulf« It contains 400,000 inhabitants, and is sur- 
rounded by a mud wall. Shiraz^ 160 miles S. of Ispahan, 
is delightfully situated in a fertile valley, and contains 
40,000 inhabitants. Teheran^ the present capital of West 
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Persia, is 300 miles N. of Ispahan, and coDtains 6Q,00Q 
iDhabitants. 

Cabul^ the capital of East Persia, and tMfe chief city of 
the Afghstns, is in the northeast, near a branch of the 
Indus. It contains about 200,000 inhabitants. Candahar 
in S. W. of Cabul, on the great road from Ispahan to 

J^»lhi in Hindoostan, and is a place of considerable com- 
t^pc^. Herat and Meschid lie between Cabul and the 
Caspian sea. Balk^ norrn of Herat, is a large and popu- 
lous city, the centre of trade between Independent Tar- 
tary and Hindoostan. 



INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

Situation.  Independent Tartary is in the interior of 
Asia; bounded N. by Russia; E. by the Chinese empire; 
S. by East Persia ; and W. by the Caspian sea. 

Divisions, This country comprehends Great Bucha- 
ria in the southeast, Karasm in the southwest, and Tur- 
kestan in the north. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants has been esti- 
mated at 2,000,000. They consist principally of two 
ta-ibes of Tartars, the Kirgees in the north, and the Us- 
becks in the ^outh. The Kirgees Tartars are di?i<|ed 
into three hordes, two of which are within the Russian 
dominions, but the Great Horde is in Independent Tar- 
tary. The Usbecks are in the south. They are the 
most civilized of all the Tartars. They live in towns 
and villages in winter, though they reside in tents in 
summer. 

Mountains. The chain of Belur Tag forms part of the 
eastern boundary of Independent Tartary, separating it 
from the Chinese empire. This chain is connected with 
the Altaian chain on the north, and the Himmaleh chain 
on the south. 

Rivers. The Amu or Oxus^ rises among the mountains 
in the S. E. and flows in a N. W. course 900 miles to the 
sea of Aral. The Sir or SiJion rises in the mountains or 
Belur Tag, and flowing N. W. 650 miles^ empties into 
the east side of the sea of Aral. 
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Chief Tcwns. Samarcand^ an ancient and celebrated 
city, is on the^Sogd, a brai^ch of the Oxus. It is famoup 
among the Mahometan cities as a seat of learning, an^ 
is resorted to from all the neighbouring coontries. It 
carries on an extensive commerce with Persia, Hindoos- 
tan and the Chinese dominions. Bokhara^ also on the 
Sogd, 100 miles W. of Samarcand, has a celebrated school 
for the study of Mahometan theology and law. It is said 
to .contain 100,000 inhabitants. Khieva^ on the west of 
the Oxus, and N. W. of Samarcand, carries on considera* 
ble trade with Orenburg in Russia. 

Religion, The religion is Mahometanism. 

Cltmttte^ kc. This country enjoys a 6ne climate, and 
in many parts has a good soil. In ancient times many 
districts were highly cuUiyated, and in any other bands 
but those of Tartars, the country would now be abun- 
dantly productive* 

HINDOOSTAN. 

Sittuttion, Hindoostan is bounded N. by Tibet, from 
which it is separated by the Himmaleh mountains ; £. 
by the Hirman Empire ; S. £• by the bay of Bengal ; 
S, W. by the Indian ocean ; and N. W. by Persia. On 
the S. it comes to a )>oint. Except a short space on the 
east^ it has natural boundaries on all sides, viz. the bay 
of Bengal, the Indian ocean, the river Indus, and the 
Himmaleh mountains. 

Divisions. Hindoostan may be divided into 4 pnrtSj^ 
▼iz. 1,'Oangetic Hindoostan^ or the provinces drained by 
the river Ganges. This division is in the northeast, and 
includes the province^ of Ifengal, Bahar, Allalii^adf 
Oude, Agra, Delhi, Agimere, Malwa, Bootao, and Ne- 

Eaul. 2. Sindetie Hindoostan, or the provinces drained 
y the river Sinde or Indus. This division "^ in the 
northwest^ and includee the provinces of Cashmere, 
Lahore, Moultan, and Sinde. 3. Southern Hindoostan^ 
or the provinces south of the river Kistua. This division 
includes Mysore^ the Camafic, &c. 4. Central Hindoostan. 
This division lies between the other three, and in- 
cludes the remaining provinoee, Quzeraty, Candeisb) 
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Berar,' Orissa, Ooiconda, Visiapoor, Dowlatabad, Coacao, 

' Mauntaim* The Himmaleh mountains, which form 
the Dorthern boundary, are the higheat in the' world. 
There are 21 peaks, each of which exceeds 20,000 feet 
m he%ht, and the highest, called Dtrooalageri, is 27,677 
feet above the level of the sea. There is another raoge 
of mountains, a little south of the Himmaleh chain vmI 
parallel with it. The provinces of Nepaul and Bootaa 
«re included between the two. The Gouts are a range 
or mountains which extend along the n estern coast, with 
few interruptions, from Cape Comorin to the city of 
fijurat. 

Rioen. The Ganges rises in the Himmaleh mountains, 
and flowing S. E. 2000 mites, empties into the baj of 
Bengal by many mouths. It has numerous large tribu* 
taries. The Burrampooter^ the lai^est tributary of tbe 
Ganges, rises on the north side of toe Himmaleh mouo- 
tains under the name of Sanpoo river, and running first 
east and then southwest, joins the Ganges 40 miles from its 
mouth* The Indus or Sinde rises in the Himmaleh moon- 
tains, and running S. W. empties into the Indian oceaa 
by many mouths. The Indus has numerous branches in 
the upper part of its course. 

Tbe Godavery and Kistna rise in the Gauts near tbe 
western coast, and flowing east empty into the baj of 
BengaL The Nerhudda rises in the eastern part <a 
Hindoostan, and flowing west empties into the golf <» 
Cambay north of Surat. 

#i^t. The cities of Hindoostan are in general buiU 
«B one plan, with very narrow, confined, and crooked 
atree4i0, a great number oT reservoirs for water, and na- 
Bieroofl gardens interspersed. The houses are variooslj 
'built, some of brick, others of mud, and still more of 
bamboos and mats. 

We will first mention the towns in Gamgetk Hv^o/i^ 
4lttffi. CaJku^ OBe of (he largest cities in the world) J| 
on the MoQgly, an outlet ^ the Ganges, about 100 OQilf 
from the sea. It is a place of immense commerce Jl| 
aaga**, silka, musliBs, calicoes, &c. The houses of the 
«iaives are g«Beal(y mud cottages, but those of tbe 
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EogKsh are splendid brick palaces. The popuhitioii of 
Calcutta IS estimated at 650,OGO. Paitia is on the Qmu^ 
ges, 250 miles N. W. of Calcutta, and fans 500,000 in- 
habitants. Benares is on the GaOges, 120 miles west of 
Patoa, and has 500,000 inhabitants. Mlahabad is on the 
Ganges, west of Benares, at the confluence of the Jamna 
with the Ganges, ^gra is on the Jcunna N. W. of Alla- 
habad. It is a very large city containing 600,000 inbabl- 
fants. Delhi^ on the Jomna, N. W. of Agra, was formcr*- 
ly the capital of Hindoostan and the seat of the Mognf 
empire, but is now greatly reduced from its former gran<^ 
dear. 

The following towns are in Sindetic Hindoostan, La- 
Hare is N. W. of Delhi, on a branch of the Indus, and 
contains 150,000 inhabitants; Cashmere is north of Lm- 
liore. in a delightful valley, called by the Moguls the 
paradise of the Indies, and contains 150,000 inhabitants. 
Mrraiian is on a branch of th^ Indus S. W. of fj^hore. 

The following towns are in Central Hindoostan, Cam^ 
bay is near the gulf of CanA^ny, and Amedabad is 50 miles 
north. Snrai is south of Cambay. It is a place of great 
trade, and has 500,000 inhabitants. Bomtfay^ on a smaH 
island, south of Stirat, has an extensive commerce with 
Europe, America, China, and Persia. The island coo^ 
tains 400,000 inhabitants. Juggernaut^ the seat of the 
famous Hindoo idol, is on the eastern coast, 4^ miles 
S. ofCattack. More than 1,000,000 Hmdoos itom all 
parts o( India, annually visit the temple at this place, 
Multitudes perish on their journey, and the country fbr 
50 miles round is strewed with human bones and skulls. 

The following towns are in Southern Hindoostan, Ma* 
dras^ in the Carnatic, or country l^ing along the Coro- 
mandel coast, is the principal commercial city in South- 
ern Hindoostan. h has a poor harbour and a disagreeable 
situation, yet contains 300,000 inhabitants. Arcot lies S. 
W. of Madras. Senngapatam is 290 miles west of Ma- 
dras. This city was taken by the British in 1799, after 
a short siege, by assault. Goa^ on the western coast, is 
a Portuguese settlement, and was once the seat of a noted 
Inquisition. Its harbour is one of the best in Hindoostan. 

Populaiton, The whoie population of Hiadooslao is 
I00,000,00a The Hindoos constitute the great mass of 
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tl]« populatioQ* Panees, MahometaDS, aod Europeatm. 
are oumerous. 

History, This country has been repeatedlj conqacred. 
Aleiuoder the Great conquered the northwestern part 
fDo;e than 2000 year9 ngo. It was next conquered bjr 
the Mabometaoa, a^d aAerwar(>'d by the Mogul Tartars. 
Within the last 50 years it has T>een conquered by the 
British, who now have under their dominion or influcDce 
nearly the whole country, except the northwestern pro- 
vinces, which are in the possession of the Afghans, tbe 
Sikhs, and several independent Rajahs. 

Government. The government of the British posses- 
sions is divided into the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

Hindoos, The Hindoos are a tame^ timid, half-civilized 
and superstitious race of men. All their customs and 
fashions are regulated by their religion, and remain unal- 
tered from age to age. The Hindoos have 'the same 
inanners abd customs now, ivhich they had ^000 years 
ago. They are divided into four castes or classes. 1. 
The Brahmins or priests. 2. Soldiers ; 3. Those de- 
voted to agriculture and commerce ; 4. Sooders or la- 
bourers. These castes are all kept distinct, ami are not 
permitted to interniarryy.or even to eat and drink with 
^ach other. 

Religion, The Hindoos are idolaters. Their temples 
are filled with idols of wood and* stone, of monstrous 
shapes, and every family has its household god or idiage 
of brass, which is placed at the door of the house, and 
honoured by offerings of rice, flowers and fruit. Tbe 
sacred books of the Hindoos are called vedas, and the 
shaster is a commentary on the vedas. 

Religious Customs. The Hindoo bejieves that if he 
voluntarily drowns himself in the Ganges, or buries him- 
self alive, he shall be happy fore ver^ and thousands have 
destroyed themselves with this expectation. Formerly 
they sawed themselves to death. The saw was so con- 
structed, that the person wishing to sac riflce himself, 
would set it in motion with his feet, and instantly tear hivor 
self to pieces. It is a very common custom for women 
to buana themselves to death, on the funeral pile of thfii' 
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liusbands. ?eIf-tor(ure is also practised in various wajs. 
Sometimes the man stretches himseif on a bed of spikes, 
or of burning coals, and sometimes he hangs in the air» 
suspended on an iron hook, plunged tbroagh the flesh of 
his back. Infants are frequently thrown into the Ganges, 
and are there devoured by crocodiles. All these things 
are done to obtain blessings from the gods. 

Christian Misnonaries. Since the British hate had 
possession of this country, numerous missionaries have 
been sent out by Societies in England, to instruct the 
Hindoos in Christianity. The principal missionary vta* 
tion is at Serampore, near Calcutta. The Baptist mis- 
sionaries at this station have translated parts of the Bible 
into 27 different languaffes. 

Face of tfie country. Hisdoostan consists chiefly of ex- 
tensive plains, fertilized by numerous rivers and streams. 
The only considerable mountains are the Himmaleh 
mountains, on the northern frontier, and the Gauts, along 
the Western Coast. In the tiorthwest there is a sandy 
desert 500 miles long and 100 broad. There are eiten* 
sive forests in various places, particularly between the 
mopths of the Ganges. 

Soil and Climate. A more fertile soil, and a cfimate 
better adapted to bring the fruits of the earth to perfec- 
tion, cannot be found in the world. There are double 
harvests of grain, and two crops of fruit from many of 
the trees. 

Productions, Rice is the grain chiefly cultivated, and 
the principal food of the people, Indian com, the sugar 
cane, and cotton are also raised in great quantities. The 
fruits and plants are too numerous to be specified ; but 
almost all that can delight the eye, or gratify the taste of 
man, are produced in the richest abundance. Here 

grows the lofty palm^ with a simple trunk, without 
ranches, but terminated by a simple tuft of leaves r the 
cocoa-nut tree, with its nutritious fruit, whose fibrous 
covering is formed into the most elastic cables ; and a 
apiecies of palm, bearing lelaves so lai^e, that a single 
one will cover ten or a dozenr men,.and two or three of 
them are sufficienttproof a cottage.— Among the niineral 
productions are gold and diadiionds: ' 

21* 
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Manufiiclures, Cotton goods are the principal maou 
factures of Hindoostan. The muslins and calicoes, and 
some silk goods are exported to Europe and America. 
The shawls of Cashmere are higblj esteemed. 

Commerce, The commerce of this coaotry is oow 
principally in the hands of the Englibh East India com- 
pany, whose charter is from time to time renewed by the 
Britisb Parliament. The exports consist of cotton good^. 
we, sugar, diamonds, silk and saltpetre; and the priii- 
eipal articles received in return are silver and gold. 

Animals. The most terrible anjmals are tbe royal 
tigers of Bengal. Some of them are 5 feet high, and so 
fiirong that they will carry off bullocks. They aboaod 
in the vast forests at the mouths of the Ganges. Parties 
gf pleasure on the islands in this river, have often been 
shockingly interrupted by the fatal spring of the tiger, 
which is said to extend a hundred feet, if disappointed 
in the first leap he couches his tail and retreats. — ^The 
rhinoceros with one horn, also inhabits the swamps io the 
Delta of the Ganges. Bengal produces fine elephmU^ 
which are used for carrying the camp equipage of the 
army, and by the opulent Hindoos for riding. — The other 
animals are apes, monkies, leopards, panthers, bears, 
wolves, &c. 

Ceylon. This island belongs to Great Britian. The 
first European settlements on the island were msd^ ^y 
the Portuguese, more that three centuries ago. The 
Portuguese wert expelled by the natives, assisted by the 
Dutch, and in 1795 the Dutch were expelled by the 
Engli8h.-«*The island is principally valuable for its cin- 
namon, and spices, and the pearls which are taken nfo^ 
its coast. The principal ioTsms are Colombo, the capita'j 
on the western coast ; Candi, in the centre of the island; 
and Trincomale, on the eastern coast, whose barboor i^ 
of great consequence to the British, because there is 
none on the eastern coast of Hindoostan. 

The population vi estimated at 1,500,000. The rtl\r 

fion is idolatry ; but there are several stations occopi^^ 
y Christian missionaries, sent out by the English ^^ 
Americans.— The climate is not so hot as that of Southern 
Hindoostan, being tempered by the sea brees^et. 
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FARTHER INDIA, OR INDIA BEYOND THE 

* GANGES. 

Siiuatto?u India beyond the Ganges includes all th^ 

-couatri OS between Hiudoostan and China. It is bonnded 

N. by Tibet and China ; E. hy the China sea ; and W. by 

llindoostan, and the Bay of Bengal. On the S. it comes 

to a point. 

Drouions. India beyond the Ganges comprehends 9 
distinct countries, viz. 1 . The Birman Empire, which 
incladcs the 4 ancient kingdoDfis of Ava, Pegu, Aracan 
and Cassay. 2. Assam. 3. Malaya, 4. Siam. 5. Cam-- 
hodia. 6. Cochin China. 7. l^onquin, 8. Laos, 

Situation of the Divisions, The Birman Empire, much 
the largest division, is in the west, bordering upon Hin- 
doostan and the Bay of BengaL Malaya is a long, narrow 
peninsula, south of the Birman Empire. Siam, Cambodia, 
Cochin China, and Tonquin are on the coast of the China 
sea, between Malaya .and China. Laos, is in the interior, 
between Tonquin ^d the Birman Empire, and Assam is 
in the north, between the Bfrman Empire and Tibet. 

Population. The popjilation is uncertain^ but may be 
estimated at 42,000,000, of which the Birman Empire 
contains 17,000,000 ; Laos, 3,000,000 ; Siam and Malaya 
2,000,000; Assam, 2,000,000 and the remaining coun- 
tries 18,000,000. 

JPoHUcal condition. The political condition of this 
country is very fluctuating. The Birman Empire is of 
modem growth, being made up of the four andent king- 
doms of Ava, Pegu, Aracan, and Cassay. The Birmans 
are frequently at war with the Siamesej and have some> 
times almost conquered them. There is an inveterate * 
enmity between the two nations. The four provinces 
east of Siam and the Birman Empire are said to be now 
united in one kingdom, called the kingdom of Anam. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Japanese, the 
Meinam and the frawaddy. The Japanese is one of the 
largest rivers in Asia. It rises in the mountains of Tibet, 
and passing through the S. W. part of China, and through 
the countries of Laos and Cambodia) empties into the 
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China sea. It is £000 tAilfis long ; and in ^Hffen^nt part» 
of its course has different names, as Caoibedia, Mecdn, 
Kiou-Iong, &c. The Metnam rises also in the mountains 
ofTibet, and running through the Birman empire and 
Siam, empties into the gulf of Siam, The Irawaddy 
rises in the same mountains, and passing through the 
Birman empire, empties into the bay of Bengal, by many 
mouths. 

Chief Towtis. The following are the priocfpal towns 
in the Birman Empire. Ummerapoorat the capital, is on 
the Irawaddy, 400 miles from its moufh. It was founded 
in 1783, and in 1600 the population was estimated at 
175,000. Jva>i the former capital, is 4 miles from Um- 
merapoora, and is now almost deserted. Pegu^ on a 
branch of the Irawaddy, was formerly one of the most 
splendid cities in Asia, but was destroyed by the Birmaofi, 
when they conquered this country in 1757. Rangoon ia 
the principal seaport. It is on Rangoon, river, one of the 
outlets of (he Irawaddy. It is a modern city, and promi^s 
to become a place of importance. Aracan is near toe 
coast, 240 miles S. £. of Calcutta. 

Siafn^ the capital of Siam, is on an island in the Meinam, 
several leagues from its mouth. Malacca, the principal 
town on the peninsula of Malays, is situated on the straits 
of the same name, and contains 1 2,000^ inhabitants. Cam' 
hodia^ the capital of the country of the same name. Is on 
the Japanese. 

Character. The Birmans are a lively, passionate and 
intelligent race of meti^ very different from their neigh- 
bours the Hindoos. The Matays are ferocious and rest- 
less, fond of navigation, war, plunder and desperate en^ 
terprises. They are pirates, and often attack European 
ships. These savages will sometimes seize a vessel by 
surprise, and murder all"Yhe crew. The Mayla history 
is full of enterprises, which prove the ferocity and 
treachery of these barbarians. The inhabitants of tbe 
remaining provinces, in many respects, resemble the 
Chinese. 

PunUkmenU, The mode of pqnishtng crimes smOBg 
the Birmans is of the most horrid kind. Among the 

^des of inflictiBg capitat ptmisjiimeiit are, beheadtoifj 
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crucifjiog, starving to death, ripping open the hody, ^ 
sawing it in two, pouring red hot lead down the throat, 
plunging into hot oil, and roasting to d^ath by a 
slow fire. The milder punishments are . putting oat 
the eyes, cutting off the tongue, the hands, feet, ears, 
nose, &c. 

Religion, The reli^on is idolatry. The Birmans 
and Siamese adhere to the Hindoo faith and worship. 
They have numerous temples and idols. The English 
and American Baptists have sent missionaries to this 
country, who are stationed at Rangoon, and have made 
considerable pr|g;ress in translating the Bible into the 
Birman langua^ 

Productions. Rice is very ettensively cultivated, and 
is the prjYicipal food of the inhabitants. Cotton, sugar- 
cane, ginger, cinnamon, oranges, lemons, figS, and nu- 
merous othet'exquisite fruits are produced in abun« 
dance in this favoured region. The forests yield trees 
of the most useful and beautiful kind in rich abundance. 
Here are also fbund rubies, and many other precious * 
stones. " - 

Islands. The Andaman and Atcobar islands are in the 
bay of Bengal, west of the peninsula of Malaya. Here 
are JTound bird^s nests, made of a viscous substance, re* 
sembling isinglass, which, when dissolved in broth, be- 
comes a jelly of delicious flavour. The Chinese eat 
these nests, and esteem them a great delicacy. 
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CHINESE EMPIRE. 

Situation. The Chinese Empire is that immense tri- - 
angular country, lyihg between^the Altay mountains on' - 
the north, and the Himmaleh mountains on the sooth ; . 

and between Independent Tartary, on the west, and the | 

China sea, and sea of Japan, on the east. It is bounded 
by Russia on the N. ; IndependenMTairtacy on the W. - 
and Hindoostan and l^arther India on the S. . 

Dvoisions, The Chinese Enipire consists of Chipa 
Proper, Chinese Tartary, and Tributary states 
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Situation. China is bouaided N. by Chinese Tartarj; 
£. by the sea^; S. by the sea and Farther iDctlas and W. 
by Tibet. 

DtoiiioM, China it dividled into 16 provinces ywbL Pe- 
che-le, Kiaog-naa, Kianf-si, Tche-kiang^ Fo-biea^ Hol^ 
pe, Uoo-nao, Shan>lonf, Shan-tee, Sig*hiM^, Kam-tfon, Se- 
chnen, Qnan-toag, Qaan^see, Yun^nan^ Koei-tcheoa. 

iSfm. The seat botfderingf on the eastern coast of 
China aire, the Yellow sea in the noi^th, (he eastern sea 
in the aiiddle, and the China sea and gulf of Toaqnin ia 
the sacith. 

Rtotrs. The tfYo principal riren are the Hoang'Hc^ 
utA the Kicu^Ku or Yang^tse*Kiang, both of wbkh rise it 
the m^antains of Tibet, and empty inio the eastern sea. 
The HoangwHo mas throc^h the northem provineei, 
md the Kian*Ka through the centre of the ceimlty. 

Population. China ia the most poptilons countiy in tbe 
world. The population has been ▼adou^ly esti«at«i 
from 150,000,000 to 333,000,000. The first estimate is 
probably nearest the troth. China is so crowded with 
people, that multitudes Lire constantly la boats upon the 
rirers. When the harvests are lattll many perish with 
famine ; and eats, rats, dogs, froga and snakes are eoD« 
stantly sold in the market for food. 

Chief Tmt^. P^kin^ the capital, and residence of tbe 
emperor, is in the northeast, within 60 miles of the great 
wall. X^ poptilation has been estimated at 5,000,000. 
It is surniunded by a wall 30 feet high. The streets are 
% ..wide, straight, aiifd^constaatly thronged with Ibot pasfen- 
gers and cMrlages* The houses are of one story. The 
imperial palace eonsiBta of many elegant edifice?) sbo 
magnificent gardens, earnmaded by a wall two miles m 
eitent 

Jifoiikin^i the ^mar residence of the emperor, ie ^^J^ 
the baaks of the Kian-Ku. The papulatioa is estinMed 
at betweea I afd 2,000,000, but it has lost ranch of i^ 
aacient spleadoar. Among the pubtie baildNigs is a tower 
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200 feet high, covered with porcelariiK The cotton cloth 
called nankeen cotnes from Ihifr city. 

Ckmtan is a larg^e commercial city in the south of 
nhiea) and is the only port to which European and 
American vessels are admitted. The population is 
estimated at 1,500,000, of which number 300,000 lire 
constantly in boats up«n the water. The boats are 
regctlarly ranged in the form of streets. Vast quanti- 
ties of tea are shipped from this port for Europe and 
America. 

Canak. China Surpasses all other countries in cnccel* 
l^Bt roads and canals. The great canal connecting Pekin 
with Nankin is 500 miles long, and is said to have been 
begun in the tenth century^ and to have employed 30,000 
men for 43 years. 

The great wall. The Chinese wall is the most stupen* 
dons wjork of art in the world. It runs along the whole 
noTthem frontier, and was deseed as a barrier against 
the incursions of the Tartars; It is 1500 miles long, and 
h f^arried over rivers upon arches, over vallies and 
mountains, it is built of brick and stone, 25 feet fa%h^ 
and'so thick that 6 horsemen can ride' abreast on the 
top. 

ReUgien* The Chinese are idolaters. There is ft 
Christian Missionary at Canton, and the New Testa- 
inent has been translated into Chinese, and extensively 
distribnted. 

Go^mment and Army, The emperor is an absolute 
inpnarcb, but the government is asually administerell 
yfHih mnch of the patriarchal spirit. The emperor re« 
Mrds hifl people as his children, and -not as his slaves. 
The officers of g6vemment are called ' mandarins, and 
thep^re regolarly educated for the offices which they 
fiU. The Chinese army contains 800^000 men, of who» 
eOQfiOO ^e infentry, and 800,000 cavalry. 

MdOMers and Ciutftfmr. The excessive populoosness 
of this cooBtry has given ricfe to the cruel custom of 
exposing infants. Parents who. cannot snppoirt thelr*^ 
'ttiale cMldren, are allowed ^to cast them into the river; 
b«i^ they fa^n a gowd tothe chitd» that it may float oft 
iive ]water; and tl^re are^flen rich people of comptt^ 
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sion^ who are mo?ed by the cries of the children to save 
them from death. A practice prevails of binding the 
feet of female chih]ren in tight bandages till they cease 
to grow. This is done that they o^ay have handsome 
feet, for a small foot is deemed a great beaoty. The 
foot of a fall sized Chinese woman is not more than 6 
inches long. 

It is not allowed to bury the dead in towns, bat the 
sepulchres are commonly on barren hills and mountains. 
Mourners clothe themselves in white. The Chinese treat 
their parents with great reverence. To strike a parent 
is punished with death in all cases. Every Chinese 
keeps in his house a table, on which are written the 
names of his father, grandfather, and great grandfather, 
before which he frequently burns incense and prostrates 
liimself 

Character. The Chinese are highly cultivated, miW, 
aifiable, and very ceremonious. They are remarkably 
vain, timid, artful, and jealous. Foreigners are carefullj 
excluded from the country. Polygamy is permitted, and 
the women are in the most abject degradation. 

Fact of the $ountry, &c. China is principally a leveJ 
country, with a fertile soil The climate is very diifer- 
ent in dififerfent parts. In the north, the winters are cold 
and severe ; in the south, the temperature is warm at 
all seasons. 

Agriculture. This country is in a state of high culti- 
vation. The population is so crowded, that every roethod 
must be adopted to raise food for th^ir support, aou 
agriculture is carried to the highest perfection. E^^" 
«teep hills and mountains are cultivated. Tliey arft con- 
verted into terraces, onjfi above another, each supported 
by a mound of stone, and reservoirs are made on the topt 
in which rain water is collected, and conveyed down the 
•ides to water the plants. Old men, women, and chil- 
dren are constantly employed, with a basket in one band 
and a small rake in the other, in collecting btm tb^ 
Foads and canals every particle of manure. 

Produdioni. The most celebrated production i» ^bc 
tea tree, whose leaves are the principal article of cipo^ 
fn^Bi China.. Among other productions are the campbo^ 
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tree^ from the roofs of which that fragrant substance, 
camphor, is obtained by distillation; the tallow tree^ 
from the freit of which a green wax is procured, that 
18 made into t^andles ; and the paper mulberry tree, 
from the bark of which a species of paper and cloth ar^ 
made. 

Manufactures and Commerce, China has been celebrated 
from remote ages, for that beautiful porcelain ware, 
commoni)' called ChinR. Silk is also manufactured in 
great quantities, and these articles, together with tea, 
are the principal exports. 

Islands, The principal islands belonging to China are 
Formosa^ Hainan, and the Leoo Keoo isles. 



CHINESE TARTARr. 

Situation, Chinese Tartary inckides the central parts 

of Asia, and stretches on the east to the sea of Japfin. 

It is bounded N. by Russia ; E. by the 6ea of Japan ; 

$. by China and Tibet ; and W. by Independent Tar- 

4a«y. 

Face of the Cov^iry The Altay mountains Skirt this 
country on the north, the Belur Tag on the west, and 
the mountains of Tibet on the south, while the interior 
is a vast elevated plain, intersected by animment^ 4e8ert, 
called the desert of Shamo or Cobi. 

Rivers and Lakes, The principal river is the Amour^ 
or Saghalien, which rises in the Altay mountains, and 
flows east into the sea opposite the island of Sa^halieii^ 
The principal lakes are 6alkask in the west, and Koka 
J^or^ near China, in the east. 

Inhabitants, The principal tribes who wander over 
this vast region, are the Monguls and the MaDd9hur8. — 
The Eluts and the Kalkas are branches of the Monguls. 
The whole population of Chinese Tartary is estimated 
at only 3,000,000. 

Island, Saghalien island, which is separated from the 
coast by the channel of Tartary, is 500 miles long^ anj 
18 bat little known. 

2? 
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TRIBUTARY STATES, 

Tibet. Tibet is one of the tribatary states t)f Clilnif, 
infl lies between Chinese Tartary pn the N. and Hin- 
•doostan on the S. ft is a high mountainous country, and 
is the 'Source of all the largest rivers in the southern half 
of A«ia, as the Hoang-Ho, the Kian-K«, the Japenese^ 
the Burrampooter, the Ganges, and the Indus. 

Religion. The Grand Lama is the sovereign and prin- 
cipal priest, and is worshipped not only in Tibet, but in 
Chinese Tartary and Siberia. When the Lama dies, it 
is believed that his spirit passes into his successor. The 
palace of the Grand Lama is at lAxtsa^ which is the 
capital of the country. 

CoR£A. The kingdom of Corea is a peninsula, lying 
N. E. of China. It has Chinese Tartary on the N. the 
sfea of Japan on the E. and the Yellow sea on the VV. — 
The population is estimated at 1,500,000. It is but little 
known. 

JAPAN. 

Situation, The empire of Japan consists of one large 
island and several smaller ones, lying off the eastern 
coast of Asia, and separated from Corea and Chinese 
Tartary by the sea of Japan. The name of the large 
island is Kiphon^ and it is 700 miles long. 

Fnct oftJie Cmmiry, All the coasts of these islantfs 
consist of high, craggy and inaccessible mountains, wash- 
ed by shallow boisterous seas ; and the creeks and bays 
are for the most part choked up with rocks and sands, so 
that Japan seems exdnded from the rest of the world. 
The coifntry within is as pleasant, as the approach to it 
is frightful'.* 

inhabitajvfs, Japan, IJke China, is very populous, con- 
taining, it is supposed, at least 15,000,000 inhabitants. 
They are as highly civilized as the Chinese, and even 
excel them in several manufactures, particularly in siHc 
apd cotton goods, and in Japan and porcelain ware. — 
Agriculture also is carried to the siime perfection as in 
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China. Tbe Japonese cultivate titeratore and the use* 
ful arts. 

Government and Religion. The emperor of Japan is^ 
an absolute monarch who is hereditary, but the etnpwe is 
divided into provinces, each of wliich is governed by a 
prince, who is also hereditary. The religion is polythe^ 
ism, resembling in many points that of the Hindoos and 
Ghiaese^ particularly in the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls. They believe that the souls of wicked 
men, after death, occupy the bodies of animals^ till they 
are purged from tiieir sins. . 

Chief Towns, JedOj the capit^fl, is at the bottom o£ 
a large bay, on the south side of the island of Niphon. 
The harbour is so shallow that European ships cannot 
approach within several leagues.- The city contains many 
splendid houses,, belonglng^ to the lords, g^ndees, and 
princes of the empire, all of whom reside here during^ 
the greater part of the year. The emperor^s. palace is 
the most superb edifice in ihe empire. It is embraced 
in several inclosiireS, the whole more than 10 miles in 
circumference. The population of Jedo is estimated at 
1,000,000. 

Meaco is in the interior, about IGO miles S. W. of Jedo. 
Ft was formerly the capital of the ero))ire, and is still the 
first commercial city, and the grand /^ore house of all the 
manufactures of Japan» The population is estimated at 
more than 500,000. 

JVangasaki^ on the island of Kiusu, is the cmly harboM 
where foreigners are permitted to enter. 

ASIATIC ISLANDS.. 

Situation. The term Asiatic Islamls is applied by way 
of distinction, to those islands which lie between New 
Holland and New Guinea on the S. E. and Asia on the 
N.W. They include 5 groupes^ vi«, 1. The isles of 
Sunda, the principal of which .are Sumatra, Java, Banca 
and Timor. 2. Borneo, and the small islands adjacent. 
5 The Philippine islands, the principal of which are 
Lucon and Magindanao. 4. Celebes. 6. The Spice 
islands^ the j^rincipal of which is. QIIqIq.. 
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SUtiaUon of the groupes, Borneo and Celebes are in 
the centre, the Philippine islands in the north, the Spice 
•lelandfl in the east, and the isles of Sunda in the sooth. 
The China sea separates these islands from Asia. 

1. The Isles of Su«da, oh Svhatiu Islands. 

SviiATRA is separated froni the peninsala of Ma]a3rli 
l»y the straits of Malacca. It is 960 miles long, and a 
efaain of mountaitu runs ihrongfa the whole isle. Mottnt 
Ophir, the highest summit in the range is 13,842 feet 
iiboTe the level of the sea. Although this island lies 
directly under the eonator, the climate is not very hot, 
the thermometer seldom rising above 86°. 

The productiou of most value is pepper. Other pro- 
ductions are silk, cotton, camphor, tin, gold, kc. The 
only British settlement is at Bencoolen ; and the principal 
article of export is pepper, l^h^ population is estimated 
at 4,500,000. The inhabitants of the coast are Malays. 
Those in the interior are cannibals of the ntost savage 
character. Among their horrid customs is that of eating 
each other. When a man becomes aged and infirm, he 
invites his children and friends to come and eat hiuK 
He ascends a tree^ round which his friends assemble, and 
join in a funeral dirge, the import of which is ^- The 
season is come, the fruit is ripe, and must descend.'^ 
After this the old man desce'.*ds, and is eaten by bis 
jphildren. 

Java lies S. E. of Sumatra, and is separated from it by 
the straits of Sunda» It is 650 miles long, and belongs to 
the Dutch. The face of the country in the interior is 
mountainous and the climate healthy ; but the coasts are 
low, marshy and very unhealthy. The productions are 
similar to those of Sumatra ; the most valuable is pepper. 
The population is estimated at 5,000,000. The prevail- 
ing religion is Mahometanisra. 

Batavia, on the N. W. side of the island, is a place of 
immense trade, and the capital of the Dutch East India 
possessions. It is extremely unhealthy, and within -a 
few years the population has very much diminished. It 
once contained 160,000 inhabitants, but now only 47,000. 
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TiMJOR lies' far to the east of Java. Between them are 
$ttmbava^ Florez^ and several smaller islands.. 

2. Borneo. 

Borneo, the largest island in the world except New 
Holland, is in the centre ©f the Asiatic islands, border- 
ing' on the China sea. It is 800 miles long and 700 
broad. The coasts are low and swampy. The interior 
k very little kaewii to Europeans.' The principal «a^ 
parts are gold, diamonds, birds' nests, pepper and cam- 
phor. The commerce is principally in the hands of the 
Chinese, there being no European, settlements on the 
island*. 

The population is estirtated at 3,000,000. The Orang, 
Outang^ an animal very much resembling man, abounds 
in Borneo. The principal town is Borneo, on the north 
coast It consists of about 3000 houses which are built 
en rafts, and can be moved from place to place accord* 
ing to the convenience of tjie inhabitants. 

3. Philippine Islands or the Manillas. 

These islands lie N. E^ of Borneo, and border on the 
China sea. They belong to the Spaniards. The pro- 
ductions are rice, cotton, sugar cane, cocoa trees, bread 
fruit, gold, copper and iron. The population is estimated 
at 3,800,000r There are several volcanoes, and earth^ 
quakes are frequent. 

lAtcokj the principal island, is 600 miles long, The^ 
principal city is>> Manilla, on the 8. W. coast, which con» 
tains 12,000 Christian inhabitaixts, besides Chinese and 
Japanese who are much niore numerous. An important 
commerce has long been carried en between the city of 
Manilla and Acapulco in Mexico. 

Magindanao^ the next island in size, is S. E. of Lucon* 

4. Celebes. 

Celebes lies under the equator east of Borneo. It ib 
sboQt 600 miles long,' but very crooked in its sh^pe,. 

2£* 
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The popiuiitio7i^9 estimated at 3,000,000. The prwkc- 
tiom are rice, cotton, pepper and camphor. The island 
is sometimes called Macassar^ from a town of that name 
in the southern part of the island, which is the principal 
settlement belonging to the Dutch* 

5. SriCE Islands. 

The Spice islands lie east of the Celebes. They are 
sometimes called Moluccas. Tfeey belong to the Datch. 
They are celebrated, as their name indicates, for the 
production of the richest spices. Cloves, notmegs, 
citrous, oran«^es, lemons, and pepper, are among the 
precious productions of these islands. — The^ rich produce 
ef the Spice islands has given rise to mach contention 
among the principal European nations ; the Spaniarfs, 
Portuguese, Dutch and English -having successively 
claimed and fought for the possession of them. — ^The 
names of the principal islands are Giloio, Geram, Am- 
boyna, Temate and Banda. 
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Situation. Australasia consists of several large islands 
lying southeast of the Asiatic islands. The principal w 
New Holland, which is so large that many geographers 
call it a continent. The other glands are New Guinea, 
New Britain, New Ireland, Sol(|non'8 Islands, New He- 
brides, New Caledonia, New Ziialand,and Van Diemens 
land. New Guinea is separated from the northern coast 
of New Holland by Torres' Straits^ and Van Dicaica s 
land from the southern coast by Bass's strait. The rest 
of the islands lie east of these and of New Holland* 

New Holland is equal in size to the wholeof £<if^P^' 
yet very little is known of this vast country. Evea^^^ 
shores were never explored by Europeans till '^^'^^ 
fe^ years, and nothing is known of the interior. 1*^^ 
eastern coast is called New South Wales, and was ex- 
plored by Capt. Cook about 50 years ago, and taken pos* 
Session of in the name of the king of Great Britain 
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The Bi^itish noiv have a settleraeut at Port Jackson on 
the S. E. side of the island, and to this place they trans- 
port their criminals. 

The nnUives of ^ew Holland, so far as they are known, 
are among the most degraded of the human species. 
They are ugly and dirty. Their nose« are Hat, their 
lips thick, their mouths stretch, almost from ear to ear ; 
they eat worms and caterpillars, and rub their bodies all 
oyer with hsh oil, which in hot weather makes an intol- 
erat>le stench. They have no re%ion, but are a poor 
superstitious race, believing in ghosts and witches. 

Nfiw Guinea, sometimes called Papua, is north of New 
Hollaod. it is about as large as Borneo, but much longer, 
bedn^ more than 1200 miles in extent from N. VV. to S. 
E. There is no European settlement upon it, and very 
little la known about it. The shores abound with cocoa 
U*ees, and in some parts with notmeg trees, and as far as 
it is known it appears to be a beautiful fertile country. 
Tue inhabitants are black and have most bideous coun- 
tenances. 

N£W Britain, New Ireland, and Solomon^s Islands, lie 
east of New Guinea ; New Hebrides and New Caledonia 
are S. E. of the same island. Very little is known ahout 
any of these islands, as they were not discovered till 
lately, and contain no Earopean settlements. 

New Zealand consists of two large islands, lying east 
of Van Diemen's land. The most valuable production is 
a species of flax, which has a beautiful silky appearance 
and seems to be peculiar to this island. The natives of 
^ew Zealand are a noble race of men. They are as 
tall as the tallest Europeans ; their features are regular ; 
they have uncommon strength of mind and sagacity ; tliey 
•are warlike, naturally kind, affectionate and generous. 
Tet they are cannibals, and. when provoked are very 
ferocious, bat under proper cultivation they will make 
one of the finest people in the world. An English set- 
tlement has recently been made here, for the purpose 
of introducing the hlessings of civilization, and the 
knowledge of Christianity. 

Very Uttle is known about Van Diehen's land. 
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JVatrte and Siimtion. Polynesia is derived from two* 
Greek words signifying many, islands, ft embraces the 
numeroas islands in the Pacific ocean, lying east of the 
Philippine islands and Australasia. The pnncipal groupes 
are the Pelevr islands, the Caroline Islands, the Ladrones, 
and the Sandwich Islands, lying north of the eqnater^ 
and the Friendly Islandt,. Navigator's Islands, the Society 
Islands, and the Marquesas, sooth of the equator. 

The Feliw islands lie east of the Philip'^ine islands. 
Capt. Wilson was shipwrecked here in 1783, and de- 
scribes the natives as roiid, and simf^e in their nannenr, 
and hospitable, but they have no religion, though they 
appear to believe that the soul survives the body. 

The Caroline islands lie east of the Pelew islands and 
are about 30 in number, but are little known. The La^ 
drofies are 16 in number, and lie north of the Caroline' 
inlands. 

The Sandwich islands are 11 in number, and are in 
the northeast extremity of Polynesia. Owhyee the 
largest island in the groupe, is 85 miles long. The pop^ 
ulation *of the Sandwich islands is estimsted at 400,000. 
The dimafe is rather morb temperate than that of the- 
West India islands, which lie in the same latitude. 
Among the productions are bread fruit and sugar cane. 

The inhabitants are a mild, affectionate, and' docile 
race. They discover a good share of ingenuity, and are 
very desirous of improvement. The worship of idols,- 
and the sacrifice of human victims were formerly uni- 
versally prevalent, but in 1810 a most astonishing revo« 
lulion took place; the government and people almost 
unanimously renounced idolatry, and committed their 
gods to the QflBies. Several of the natives of these isl* 
ands have been educated at the school for heathen youth 
at Cornwall in Connecticut, and fiave now gone home,, 
in company with several American missionaries, to in* 
troduce Christianity among their countrymen. 

The Friendly islands, lie east of the New HehrideSr 
aad are inhabited by a- friendly people. KavigatorU isl- 
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onds are east of the Friendly islands, and are inhabited 
hy a ferocious people. 

' The Society islands lie still farther east.' Otakcite is 
the larg'est of this groape, and has attracted much atten- 
tion, it is abont 1 20 miles in circa inference. The coun- 
try is beautiful, the soil is fertile and produces bread 
fruity sugar cane, cocoa nnts, and bananas in abundance. 
The people are mild, affable, and polite, but they are 
idolaters, and offer human sacrifices. — In tdl 6, however, 
the inhabitants of several of these islands renounced 
their gods and embraced Christianity. 

The Marquesas islands lie N. £. of the Society islands. 
They are five in number, and the inhabitants are said to 
be the handsomest people in the world. 

AFRICA. 

Situation. Africa is bounded N. by the Mediterranean, 
E* by the Red sea and the Indian ocean; W. by the At- 
lantic ocean. On the S. it comes to a point. 

Isthmus and Straits. The isthmus of Sue2 lies beti^een 
the Red sea aild the Mediterranean, and connects Africa 
with Asia The straits of Gibraltar connect the Medi- 
terranean with the Atlantic, and separate Africa from 
Europe. The strsiits of BaMtnandel connect the Red^ 
sea with the Indian ocean, and separate Africa from Asia. 

Capes. Cape Guardafui is the eastern extremity of 
Africa, Cape Serra the northern, and Cape Verde the 
western. The Cape of Good Hope is in the south, Cape 
Bojador is north of Cape Verde. 

Mountains. The two principal ranges are the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, and the Mount Atlas chain. The 
Mountains of the Moon commence near Cape Verde, in 
the western extremity of the continent, and run east 
almost to Cape Ouardafui, a distance of nearly 3000 
miles. The Mount Alas chain commences north of 
Cape Bojador, and runs northeast along the coast to Cape 
Serra. 

Rivers. There are few large rivers in Africa. The 
hi^est is the M/e, which rises la the eastem part of the 
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MomttaiDS of the Meon, aod runs N. to the Mediterranean, 
a distance of more than 2500 milea. The JST^er rise» 
near the west extremity of the Mountains of the Moon, 
and dows east for a very great distance, but how far is 
not known. Some 8U]>po8e that it is lost in the sands; 
others, that it empties into a great inland sea, and others 
still, that it is a branch of the Nile. To solve these 
doubts is a grand geographical problem, and several 
European travellers have attempted to penetrate the 
interior of Africa for this purpose, but hitherto without 
effect. 

The Senegal^ the Gambia^ the Rio Grande^ and the 
Alesuraday all rise in the western extremity of the Moon- 
tfdun of the Moon, near the sources of the Niger^ and 
flow west into the Atlantic. 

Shape. The part of Africa, south of the MountaiRS of 
the Moon, resembles a sugar loaf, or a pyramid with its 
apex towards the south ; the part north of these moun- 
tains is of a semicircular shape, somewhat resembling an 
Indian bow. 

Deserts, Africa is distinguished from the oth^r quar* 
ters of the world, by its immense sandy deserts. The 
Sahara or Great Desert, occupies a large proportion of 
Africa, north of the Mountains of the Moon. It extends^ 
with few interruptions completely across the continent, 
'from the Atlantic to the Red 6ea, a distance of more than 
3,000 miles, and its breadth in some places is more than 
800. — This desert appears like an immense ocean of 
scorching sand, interspersed with various islands, or 
fertile spots, callad oases^ whic^i serve as resting and 
watering places for the caravans in their journies over 
the desert. When the caravans are disappointed in find- 
ing water at these places, they frequently perish from 
thirst. In 1805 a caravan of 2000 men and 1800 camels 
perished in this way. 

Unknown parts. Very little is known about the interior 
of'Africa. Few travellers have penetrated that burning 
region. Our knowledge is principally confined to the 
countries lying directly upon the coast. 

^ Divisions. Africa is divided into a great many peity 
kingdoms and states ; but they may be classed under § 
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iJivisions.-^! . Northern ^Qfriea, or the countries north of 
the tropic of Cancer ; 2. Southern Africa^ or ihe countries 
south of the tropic of Capricorn ; 3. Eastern Africa^ or 
the countries lying on the east coast between the tropic 
of Cancer and the tropic of Capricorn ; 4. WeAem Africa^ 
or the countries on the west coast, between the tropics. 
&. Crnitral Africa^ or the countries in the interior between 
these four divisions. 

Northern Africa comprehends Egypt and the Barbary 
states. 
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SUuatioiu Egypt is^n the northeast part of Africa. It 
is bounded N. by the Mediterranean^ E. by the isthmus 
•of Suez, and the Red sea ; S. by Nubia ; and W. by a 
desert. It ties on both sides of the Nile, from its moutk 
to Syene in lat. 23^ 

River. The Nile is the great river of Egypt. It risiBS 
In the Mountains of the Moon, and passes through Abys- 
sinia and Nubia before it enters Egypt. After entering 
Egypt, it runs north for 500 mili^s, and then divides into 
• two branches,' one of which flows N. E. and the other 
N. W. to the Mediterranean. The coyintry included be- 
tween the two branches is called the Delta. 

Face of the Country, The only habitable part of Egypt 
is the long narrow tract, which is watered by the Nile. 
This river runs between two chains of mountains, which 
are usually at the distance of 8 or 10 tniles from the 
^anks. The country beyond the mountains, both to the 
east and west, is a desert. 

Divisions. Egypt is divided into two parts. Upper 
and Lower. Upper E^ypt extends from Syene to Cairo ; 
and Lower Egypt, from Cairo to the Mediterranean. 

Canals. The Delts^ of the Nile is intersected by canals 
running in almost every direction. It is supposed that 
a canai might be formed across the isthmus of Suez, 
connecting the Red sea with the Mediterranean ; and 
opening an easy copfimunication between Europe aad 
India. < 
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Climate, The climate of Egypt is much hotter than 
that of other cooatries in the same latitude. Durifig 
one season of the year, scorching winds blow from the 
desert, and bring with them particles of fine dust, which 
are very injurious to the eyes. It seldom rains in tl^ 
country. The most common diseases are the plagQe, 
the colic, and the opthalmia, a severe disease a&eciing 
the eyes. 

Soil and Agriculture. The soil on the banks oi^tbe 
Nile is a black fat loam, which is exceedingly productiTe. 
The most fertile district is the Delta, in Lower Egjptj 
which is annually overflowed, and enriched by the de> 
posit of mud and slime. In Upper Egypt the water is 
conveyed to the lands by machinery. This country has 
been celebrated in all ages for its fertility* The prio- 
clpal productions are rice, and wheat. 

Population^ Religion and Goroemment. The population 
is estimated at 3,500,000. They are composed of Arabs, 
Copts, Turks and Jews. The Arabs are much the most 
numerous, constituting about two thirds of the whole. 
The Copts profess Christianity. All (he other classes, 
except the Jews, are Mahometans. Egypt is subject to 
Turkey, and is governed by a pacha. 

Cities. Cairo^ or Grand Cairo^ the metropolis of 
Egypt, is near the^ Nile, about 10 miles above the angle 
of the Delta. It 'carries on an extensive commerce, by 
means of caravans, with Syria, Arabia, Abyssinia, the 
Barbary States, and the interior of Africa, Here are 
collected the merchandize of Africa, and the richest 
productions of the east. The city contains 300 mosqaes, 
all adorned with lofly minarets, and 300,000 inhabitants. 

Alexandria^ once a splendid city, but now in rains, 
stands on the Mediterranean, 126 miles N. W. of Cairo. 
When in its glory, it is said to have contained 600,000 
inhrt 'tants; now, the population is 10, or 16,000. Ro- 
setta is on the west branch of the Nile, about 6 mil^^ 
from its mouth. It is a place of considerable commerce, 
and has 8 or 10,000 inhabitants. DamieUa is on the 
eastern branch of the Nile, about 2 miles fVom its moothj 
It has a large commerce, particularly with Syria^ ano 
conitains 80,000 inhabitants. 



Sfjies is'OB the §puJf of Stiez, at the nqrthefn ^xtremStj 
of the Red sea. It is in the midst of a desert. '.From 
the fops of the houses the eye cannot discern a single 
tree, or the smallest ^pot of verdure ; y^t it is a place" of 
coBsiderable commerce, being visitied hy'th^ cajpj|vari8, 
«md contains 5000 inh;a)bitants. The principal towns in 
Ijpper Eg^'pt are Siut^ Girg^^ and Sycne, all on or near 
the Kile, . < . . .. ,' ^ 

lAniiquiiies. The celebrated pyramids^ reclfon,ed bj the 
ancients among the seyqn vronders of. the world, are still 

' standing.' Tbej^ are square piles of stone .rising to a 
point. There are 3 large OQes opposite Cairo. Th^ 
Jar^esjt is 500 feet high, and each ^ide of the base is 600 
feet long. . The cvtacpmbs are liong subterraixean gafteri^ 
japd cl^apibejfs ^opimoply cut out of the',soTid r)Dck, wherj^ 
dead, ))Qjdies were anciently depositee!. The .mosjt cele- 
brated are. those of Alexandria, and Thebe4 ^n^ 9re stifl 
to be 9een. Many other splendid monuments of antLq^ify 
are fom?d in various parts of Egypt. 

4^imcih. Crocodiles are found in great numbers on 
fhe ^anks of the I^ile. Rats and mice are so numerous 
tli^t they vr.ould render the country uninhabitable, were 

L it not for the annual deluge* S^orpipns^ came leons and 

" lizardB are also found here. 

Commerce. Before the discovery of the passaige io 
India round the Cape of Good Hope, the commerce 
between. Europe and Indla.was carried on through Alex- 
andria and Cairo. The latter is still the centre of the 
trade of Egypt, and has intercourse l)y V?ijravans with si 
large part pf Aifrica find Asi^i. 

BARBARY |p:^ATES. 

Sitifaiifiti, The Barbary States occupy that long narrow 
country, lying along the Mediterranean sea on^the N. 
and the Sahara, or Grqat Desert, pa the S. and extending 
froip Egypt on the E. to ^he Atlantic on the W. 

Divisions, The Barbary States are Tripoli| Tunis, 
Algiers and Morocco. 

Face of the Country, -The (eastern part of this country 

is,a deyser^ ^pi^necteil yvifti the. S^i^h^ra^r Great Deserh 

. ' 23 ....... 
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The western pari is divided by the chain of Mount Atlas, 

which runs from N*. E. to S. W. The tract hetween the 

Atlas range and the Mediterranean, Is from 50 to 200 

miles wide, and is mostly a level, well watered and fertile 

country. The tract between the Atlas range and the 

desert is mountainous, sandy and barren ; but produces 

liates in such abundance, that it is called the country of 

dates. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants may be divided into 4 
classes. I. The Moors^ whcfare the ruling people, and 
constitute the mass of the population in all the cities. 
^. The /cw>, who are the principal merchants, and are 
continually insulted, and most cruelly oppressed bj the 
Moors. 3. The Arahs^ who wander with their. flocks and 
berds in the interior districts, on the borders oT the 
desert. 4. The Brebers^' who are descendants of the 
ancient natives, and inhabit the mountainous regions. 

Climate, The climate is temperate and pleasant. — 
The plague, however, occasionally visits this country, 
and is awfully destructive in its ravages. The leprosy 
is very common. There are, many other dreadful dis- 
eases, which arise not* from the climate, tut from tfie 
abomin|ible vices of the inhabitarils; 

Religion, The Mahometan religion prevails in all the 
Barbary States. The Jews, however, are numerous, but 
are most cruelly oppressed. 

Manners and Customs, The Moors are among the most 
vicious and profligate people upon tl^e earth.— They are 
birates, and formerly committed great depredations on 
the commerce of Christian Nations in the Mediterranean. 
The Arabs live in tents, and wander near the deserts in 
independent tribes. Th% are a lawless and turbulent 
race, and are frequently at war with each other. The 
Brebers live also in tents, and pay little respect to regu- 
ar government. . * 

Animals, Lions, feopards( |ind other fierce animals 
abound in the forests. Venoinous serpents of an enor- 
mous size are also common. The buska is a black 
venomous serpent, 7 or 8 feet long, ^hich coils its^ up,, 
and then darts to a very great distance. In a few 
linutes after 'the bite, the suflerer turns black and ex- 
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fares. The 6oa, or scfP-e^t .of, tt^e^dpsert^ Js o^en 80 
feet long, aod as thick as^a man^sf body, but it is not 
venomous., it moves with such swiftness that it is impos- 
sible to escape from it. It will twist itself round an ox^ 
and after crushing its bones will swallow it gradually! 
and then lie supinely on the g^round for jjf[p or three, 
days tioable to move. 

Soil and Productions, The country between the moun- 
tains and coast is very fertile and well watered, and 
produces wheat, olives, alq^ouds^ and the most delicious 
fruits in abundance. Betvi^een the mountains aod the 
desert the soil is barren, bnt produces great quantities 
of dates, which constitute the chief food of the inhabi- 
tants. 

"- Commerce. Thiii country haes an extensive commerce 
with the. interior of Africa, and with Egypt and Arabia 
by means of caravans. 

! TRIPOLI. 

•« 

Situation. Tripoli extends on the Mediterranean from 
the gulf of Cabes to Egypt, IIOO miles. It is.bounded N. 
by .the Mediterranean: £. by Egypt; S. by the Desert; 
s^.Vy. by Tunis. ' ' .• : 

Population. The population is estimated at 1,000,000. 

Chief Town. • Tripoli, the capital, is on the coast of 
the Mediterrane^, and. is surroilnded with high walla. 
The popuiatjU^n is estimat.^d at^0,0Q6. ^ 

Bfirca. 71^. eastern half pf Tripoli, is called Barca, 
and .is sometimes considered as a province of Tripolin 
and sometimes as a tributary state. It is i^riucipally a 
desert. General Eaton tooI% Derne, the capital of Barca 
in 1805. ^ 

 

TUNIS. 

Siiuatian. Tunis lies west of Tripoli, and is bounded 
N. by. the Mediterranean; S. by the JDesert ; and W. by 
Algiers. 

Population. The population is. variously estimated 
from 1 to 3,000,000. 
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CHuyCiHitl ^r\jMi thfe crf^Atiil, Is^ 6n the bank of ^ 
iait ^Mr Me, abduf 6 miles "ffofri tfcte hiead of Hhe gulf 
of Ttthftf. Tfr^ !^te id cdnfle(ft6rf Ky ^ hiai^ow passage 
#i(h thfe iek!. The city is ibctowft by a miserable mdd 
Wail. *he poJitilatioDi is' abbiit ^ i<)r,000. The ruins of 
Carthagpfe, bkibe the livat of Rcrtbe, are sfili to be seen 
t5 miles N. E. ol Tania. 

: •• ': . ■■■.■:, 

ALGIERS. .. •• 

Situatitm. ' Algiers ifi jbotoded N. by t6e Medit^rcu- 
hean; E. hj Toms; S. by the Desert; iitid W. bt 
Morocco. 

PbpiiMidm The pd|)irl'a*ett 'f^ festiftifited af 1,600,060. 

Chief Towns!. Algiefs^ 4he •cat)ila'l., iS uti the cM^ of 
the Mediterranean, about 300 nuieS W< or Tarfis. It is 
bailt on the side of a mountain^ and the- houses rise 
gradually one above abbth^h The city and harboor 
are strongly defended with walls, forts, and batteries. 
The Turks -eail it Atgi&if tb ^trUriikt, Thi% city was 
bombarded by im American fle^t under Commoddrfc Bc^ 
Galur in 1^16; arid after waixfe, t^he sati^fe yeiir, by ji ^ 
British fleet under Lord Exmouth. The population is 
tariotisly ^^timated frdiA 100,000' to 200^000. 

Constatiiina is h 6ti*ong city, 160 miles E. of Algiers. 
Oran is a strong town. 170 ndlefs S. W. of Aigiers* In 
1790 it was almost destroy tsd by tfn earth^aake. 

Biiedtdgertd. The southern- patts of TtiAls and Algiers, 

«iir thds6 parts which lie between this mdnntaiiis aod the 

QrUi Besert, areksall^ Bilednlgeiid, i^hich sigrdfieBlhe 

Cdimiry bf Dates. This connlty i* inhabited by triteS rf 

Arabs, some of whom are entirely independent 



MOROCCO. 

^SituatiMi. Thfe «ln^i^e ^ Md^fcfeKxi^ - i^ktends bft t^ 
coa^t from Algiers to the Great Desert. It is bouodi^d ^* 
by the M^editei^Wihefen ; E. by AH^e^ and Filedulgeirid; 
S. by the Great Desert ; and W, by the Atlaitic^ •. 



I 
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Diviiuma* The emptre of Morocco comprehends the 
former small kingdoms of Fez, Morocco^ Tarqdanl, and ^ 
Tablet. The three drst border on the seacoast ; Fez in 
the N. ; Morocco in the ci^ptre, and Tarudant in the S. 
•Tafilet is ia the interior, on the east side of the Mount 
Atlas chain. 

Population. The population of this eoppire is variously 
estimated from 5,000,000 to 14,000,000. 

Government, The government of Morocco iis the most 
absolute despotism on the face of the earth.— Th^ re ia 
no check whatever upon the will of the sovereign. Life 
and property are disposed of according to the caprice of 
the moment. Some of the monarchs hare even con- 
sidered an adherence to their engagements as. an unlaw- 
ful check upon their power. ^^ Takest thou me for an 
infidel,'' said one of them to a foreigner, ^^ that I must be 
the slave of my word." 

Chief Cities. Morocco is situated in* a plofisant plain, 
at the foot of Mount Atlas, 120 miles from the sea. it 
'is surrounded' by a wall, and is said to have cace con- 
tained 700,000 inhabitants, but the populfition at present 
is estimated at only 30,000. It still retains numerous 
temples, splendid mosques, and other vestiges of its an- 
cient grandeur. • 

Fez^ the capital of the ancient kingdom of Fez, is 200 
miles N. £. of Morocco, and 160 S. of Giibraitar. It is the 
most splendid city in the Barbary States. The mosques 
are very numerous, and some of them magnificent. The 
population is more than 100,000. 

Mequinez is in a beautiful valley 35 miles S. W. of 
Fez. It is s(urrounded w.ith walls and contains 110,000 
inhabitants. 

Mogadgr is a seaport, on the Atlantic, 80 miles S. W. 
of Morocco. The country around it for several miles is 
a melancholy desert. Considorable commerce is carried 
on from this port with various parts of Europe. One 
of the principal exports is goat skins. The population 
is about 10,000. 

Manufacturei. The most oelebrnt^d manufacture is 
morocco leat|;ier. The gun-powder made by the Arabs 
is of a quality far superior lo that of Europe. 

23* 
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Situation. West Africa includes all the eoontrles fjing 
on the coast of the Atlantic ocean, between the Great 
Desert and the tropic of Capricorn. 

Rivers, The principal rivers north of the equator, 
«ire th^ Senegal^ the Gam^a^ the Rio Grande, amd the 
Mesurado^ all of which rise in the Mountains of the Moon, 
2ies(r the sources of the Niger. The Senegal Hows N,- 
W. and empties north of Cape Verde ; the Gambia, and 
the Rio Grande fiow W. and the Mesurado S. W. The 
^rifieipal river south of the equator, is the Congo or 
Zaift, 

Divisions. 'West Africra is divided between numerous 
independent tribes of negroes. The principal tribes 
.)>ettv«eo: the 'Senegal and the Mesurado, are the- Fvuiahs, 
4he Jalpffs^ibe FeloopS', and the MamUngoes. T-he^ounti^ 
east of the Mesurado is called the Coast of Guinea, and 
^compre heads the Grain coast, the 'Jvoiry cdasty the Gvld 
coast, ami the Kingdom of Bewin. Back of the Ivory 
eoast is ^shantee, mid to be the most powerful and 
civilized kingdom in West Africa. East •of Ashantee is 
DaJuimey. South of the kingdom of Benin are the coun- 
tries ofBiafra, Loango, Congo, Angola^ nad Bengveta. 

Climate, West Africa lies wholly within the torrid 
zone, and the climate is very hot, and daring the rainy 
eason very unhealthy to Europeans. 

Slave Trtide. T^is country was* the seat of the «{ave 
trade. For three centuries the ships of European, na- 
tions carried off annually thousands of negroes, and »o[d 
them to American planters. This abominable traffic is 
now abolished. 

Character J The it^habitants are-^BAgsoet. They are 
' a very degraded, an^ superstitiotis race, ^faey believe 
in witchcraft, "and ofi^r sacrifices to devils. 

European Settlements, The most important fiurope^m 
HettVement is the colony ot Sierra Leone, on "a river of 
that name, between the Rio Grande and the Mesurado. 
This colony was establitbed In 1791) with a view to in- 
troduce agriculture, and the useful'arts, into this part of 
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"Africa, and to facilitate th6 abolition of the slaTe tradis. 
TChe coibpy is now in a 'flouris^hing condition, cobtainidg 
12,000 inhabitants, most of them negroes. Here are 
numerous schools, vvhere all the children in the colon}^ 
* 'are "taught to read and write, and there are churched 
where they assemble regularly on the Sabbath to attend 
.3jvi6e . worship. iThe prmci pal town in the colony is 
^reetoTi^n^ which is aboiit 6 miles from the mouth of thife 
'riTef, and contains 40Cto inhabitants. 

The Dutch and English have several small forts and 
settlements on the Gold coast ; and the Portuguese oB 
the Tcoast of Benguela. 

^American Colony, The American Colonization Society, 

sent out a small colony of free. blacks in I8i20, who haris 

formed a settlement on the coast south of Sierra Leone. 

^f the experiment succeeds it is intended to send out 

many more. 

Productions, The country yields all the fruits of 'hot 
climates in abundance, sugar cane, indigo, cotton, rice, 
InXlian corn, &c. 
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' Situation, South Africa includes the whole of the coni-' 
tinent south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Divisions, This country may be divided into two parts. 

'^he southern part belongs. to the English, and is called 

the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. The northern 

part is called CafTraria, and is possessed by various txlbes 

of natives. 

1, Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Situation. 'Ttbis colony is bounded on thfi. N. by a loi^ 
range of mountains; on the E. by Fish river; and on th< 
'S, and W. by the ocean. It is 500 miles long from eas 
• to west,' and on an average about 200 broad. 

Face of the country. There are three, ranges of moan 
tains, all of which run from east to west, parallel wit! 
the southern coast, and then turn north, and run paralle^ 
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with the western coast. The country between the 
lower range and the coast is fertile, and well watered; 
between the lower and middle ranges, are barren hilla 
Bad naked plains interg|)ersed wilb some fertile spots; 
between the middle and upper ntnges is a dry desert, 
inhabited by no human creature. 

Population. In 1810, the population was 8I,(J00, one 
third of whom were slaves. The free inhabitants are 
divided into 4 ctais^s, viz. the inhabitants of tbe capital, 
wine growers, com-farmera and graziers. The wine 
growers and com-farmers live in the neighbourhood of 
the capital ; the graziers are in the most distant parts 
of the colony, and are less advanced in ciFiiization thao 
the other classes. 

Chief Towns. Cnpeionin, the capital, U in the south- 
western part of the colony, on Table Bay, about 3Umilea 
Ji. of the Cape of Good Hope. The harbour is safe 
duriDg 8 months of the year, but during the remaining 
four, when the N. W. winds prevail, ships are obliged to 
resdxl to False Bay, on the other side of tbe cape. 
Capetown contained in 1810, about 17,000 iohabilants. 



S. Caffraria. 

Sitaatim. AH that part of South Africa which lies N. 
of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, is included in 
Caffraria. This name is sometimes made to include abe 
the soulhern part of Central Africa. 

Face of the country. The eastern parts of Ibis conntrjr 

oT-o foriiie^ but in the west there are extensive deserts. 

itanU. 1'he country is occupied by many savflge 

the principal of whom are the Hottentots and 

' Town. The principal town is Lallakoo, which 
o contain 12,000 inhabitants. 
imary statiom. Christian Missionaries have been 
ed for many years amting the Hottentots and 
ivages of this country, with very good success. 
ndon Missionary Society have bow 20 missionary 
in South Africa. 
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EAST AFRICA. 

Siiuation. East Africa includes all the countries o«^ 
<hd coast between Egypt aiid ike Tropic of Cafpricorn. 

bivisions, Vetjf littie is kao^tt about Eftst Africd, bat 
ft'niay Bd' divided ir]ft<) Nnbiaj Abyssinia^ and the coxisi- 
IH&s^s6^fb ol^Aby^siftia. 

Situation. Nttbia i^ bomded N. by Egypt ; £. by tbre 
Ifee'd eea ; S. by Abygsiniu j W. by the iaterior of Africa. 
It is atocfi&t «tirroundeJ by deserts* 
' iH-oisidiiB. JNilibiii is di viklect into several. kiiBgclofiil, 
the ffrii6ti'p?il o^ vvbicb sire Seifiiant> huA Bongoiav 
^ FiiGe of tht couitif*y. ThB greater part of th6 xoentry 
ii?%^bliri¥k< ifiifis^fy -desert; but 4be Niie aniil serergpl of iit 
•branches pass tbir^^gh tlie cottnliry, and thi lands on ikm 
tehUa iire fertile. 

V Gf^ef To^pjU. Semctffr^ the capital bf the fcingdofla* rf 
^^ >sa^e riatiie^ ts idii a hrriiK^ii of the Nile, mid it M4 
tp contain 100,000 inhabitants. Sktakem^ a port OQ tivf 
t^(S]gif,>h^'cor>^^rftbie trade with Arkbi»v Egypt, tind 
the East-Indies. Dongola^ the capitjil "tXW^ ^i^^cMk of 
©tfti^ofeyis oil t»he Nilfe, 280 miles S. of Syene. 
t '^Giihate. ' The climate of this cotnrtry is hot and umi' 
lAsaUhyi Tb^ 5^oo#^f, orr pdisofttrus bias tfrom: the d^eift, • 
ofteia prdvefs fatftl to those -ivho are oveiiafcen by \U 
^^ o^ly^>ti^sb«t!^e foit theii^r^UeF4^heii )he ^sees U 
coming, is, to fall flat upon the groui^d, wiih iusiface to 
the earth, till the noxious wind has gone by. Another 
curious phenomenon of the desert is the loAy pillars of 
SataH, V^hfch ^otoi^iiried tnove acrbirs the desei^ With Mch 
HiiWrty.'thaft the swift^t horse would ih yrfn attempt t» 
^fcaf%' thi*in. Whfeti they jmss l)et Ween the t^a veiled 
and ^ftte'Sbbj thieyh^vte th6 iftpfpearance «f ^tllnrt offir^- 
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Situation. Abysslnift 'is boMtidea N. by Wtibia ; E. by 
Hif6 R^ed ttr^ ; S. by isevdral kingdoms bordeting Od the 
llbtint)i]tt^ trf the Hoon ] ^ W. by th^ Niie. 
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Riven, The eastern iHrancb of the Nile rises in the 
moaotains of Abyssinia, and the cotintrj is well watered 
by several other large streams, all of which empty into 
the Nile. 

Religion. The Abyssinians profess Christianity, bqt 
in a irery corrupted form. They are very ignoraot of its 
doctrines, and unmipdful of Jts precepts. They practise 
circumcision and several other JeWisK rite^, jimd keep 
the seventh day as well as the firsts 

Manners and cuetomi. The manners of the Abyssinians 
are characterized by a peculiar barbarism and brutality. 
They kill each, other on very trifling occasions, and 
leave the dead bodies in the streets to be eaten by dogs. 
They eat the raw flesh of animals ii|^me4iately after 
they are slain, while the blood is warm; and they some* 
times cut steaks from living animals, and leave the wound 
^0 close up. Marriage in Abyssinia is a very »ligbt con- 
nexion, formed and dissolved at pjeasure* 

Government The government is despotic, but for 
senkeral years has been in a very unsettled state, owing 
to the feuds of various chieftains,, who aspire to supreme 
power. . 

Population, Tbe population' is , variouily estimated 
from 2 to 3,000,000, . / " 

Chief Toains. ^ondar^ the capital, is :near Lake Demr 
bea, on a hill surrounded by a deep valley, and contains 
about 50,000 inhabitants. The houses are chiefly of 
elay^ with thatched roofs in the. form of cones. Axt^ 
the ancient capital, is. 14Q miles N. £. iQfrQ4»pdf ri^u UkllB 
now a mere heap of ruins. 

3, Countries south, of My ssinid. 

IHvisions. The countries south of Abyssinia may be 
divided into two parts. 1. The countries on the coast oj 
j};an, including the powerful kingdom of.Adel ando^veral 
others, and extending from Abyssinia to the equator. \ 2. 
The countries on the coast of Zanguebdr^ including Mo- 
sambique and many others, and extending from the 
equator to the tropic of Capricorn. 

Portuguese Possessions. The. Portuguese formerly had 
possession of all the principal j>laces on the coast of Za^r 
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guebar, and carried oh an extensire cotinmerce with the 
liatires. ^Btit all their possessions north of Cape Del« 
, gado,.haTe been wrested from them by the Arabs and 
the natives, and they now' own only two or three placet 
of importance^ lying between Cape Delgado and- Cape 
Corrientes. 

Chief^Towns. The principal town on the coast of 
Ajan is'.^o^tedd(ra, a place which carries on considerable 
commerce with the Arabs, and the people of Adel. Thci, 
principal towns on the coast of Zangnebar are MeUnda^ 
Mombaza^ Quiloa^ Mos'amhiqut^ and Sofala^ all of which 
were formerly in the hands of the Portuguese ; but they 
now retain only the two last^ Mosambique is now the 
capital <>f the Portuguese possessions in Eastern Africa. 
It contains about 3000 inhabitants., one half of whom are 
neg^es. 

liihdbitdnts. The inhabitants of the coast of Zangue- 
'har are negroes, very much resembling in appearance, 
manners and customs, those on the western coast of 
Africa. , 

Commerce, The same articles ire exported from this 
iioast as frdm-^West Africa; The principal are -gold, 
ivorjr and sjayes. The slave trade has much diminished 
within a few years, in consequence of the exertions of 
the English. Myrrh and frankincense are exported from 
the, coiinflFy between Cape GUardafui and the straits of 
Babelmandel. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 

. . . •  • ' 

General Remark* We know very little about Central 
Africa. South of^he Mountains of the Moon every part 
of it is wholly unknown, and north of those niountains 
there are extensive districts, which have never beea 
visited by Europeans: ' 

Rivers. The tWH ppihcipalriVfrrs are the Niger and 
the Wad-el-Gazel. The ^figer rises in the western part 
of the Mountains cff the Moori,and flows east ; how far 
is not known. The Wad-el-Gazel riaes west of the sources 
bfthe-Nile, and flows N. till it is lost in the aaods of the 
desert' 
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Dnnsion^. Tfae pF&riGipffl kif^^GWi wi^^k t^?e been 
«i«ited ky Ewo^peaivs iMre B^mbarrp, l^ombi^Upo, Houasa, 
K^asio^, Boropu, B^rgb^r^e, Bergoo, JPe2zaD,^ad Par- 
Far. 

SituattQn of the Kingdonis, Bafnb(^a ie a powerfiil 
n^g^ro kingdom on both sides of the Niger, near ita source. 
TonthuctoQ is on the Niger east of Bamharra. Haussa is 
on tbe* Niger east of Tombuctoo. . -Kamna i& oa,tl>e Nir 
^ g«r east of Houssa. Bomou is a very powerful l(ingdoa| 
00 the Wad-ei-Gazel. Berghenm and Bergoo are tribur 
tary (o Bomou, and lie south of It. Dar-Fur isstili fartlu^r 
•Oiutb^ and extends e^st to tbe confines of Nubia. Fmipff> 
ifl in the north, between ^orpou and Tripo^, ^i^l &ur^ 
vounded by theQreat Desert, lik^ ap islao^ by th^ oc^ap, 
iFe^zan i* trib.ul^iry io Tripoli. v .^ - 

Chief Cities, Sego^ the capital of the kingdom pf J^^lr 
hurra, is on tb^e Niger, and a^ntw^B 30,00Q wbabitafits. 
Tamlmctooya famous city, capital of tbe.lUfig4oBi ^T9Y>>«* 
bnctoo, is 12 miljes N* Qf the Niger* It carries : pa ci^i^ 
merce, by means of caravans, with Morocco, the Bar* 
l)ary States, and Egypt. Hoima lies east of Tpjoibuctoo, 
and is said .to have more trade and population thap Tpmr 
boctoo. 

The city of Bomou is near the Wad-el-Oazi^l rirer. 
Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan, is the centre of com- 
merce between Egypt on the east, Morocc6 and the 
Barbary States on the west, and the interior pf Africa ^fi 
the south. It contains 20,000 inhabitants. 

Inhabitants and Religion, The inhabitants of Central 
Africa 'are principally Negroes, Moors, and. Arabs, and 
their religidn is' Mahctixiet<^njsm. 

Cominerce. Mourzook is the ceotae of cooraieFCe.-r- 
The principal articles carried %o Mourzouk are gold, 
«lav£ft, ostdch feathers,, tiger sjkins, &c. ,w^ the articles 
received in exchange, are East Iqudia goods, fire ^to^ 
(•abrcfl^^ knives, lookiogf-glia$8e8) r^d worstej^ cap^ &c. 

AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

Situatmnu The principal iflpnds are Medej^ aj^.tl^ 
Canary islands in the northwest^ Cape Verd islani^Ijing 
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offCctpe VerdiD tbe west; St* Helena in the southwest; 
Madagascar, the isle of Bourbon, and Mauritios, or the 
isle o? France in- the southeast; and Socotra, off Cape 
Guardafui, in the east. To these, may b^ added the 
A2«res or Western islands Ijing in the Atlantic^ midway 
between Europe, Africa and America. 

Owner9. The Azores, Madeira and Cape Verd islands 
belong to Portugal ; the Canaries to Spain ; St. Helena 
and Bfoaritius to the English ; the isle oi Bourbon to the 
French ; and the rest to the natives. 

Madeira. Madeira is a small island, only 54 miles long, 
and Si broad, consisting of a collection of lofty mountains^ 
the highest of which rises irp wards of 50C0 feet above 
the leyei of the sea. On the declivity of these mom^- 
tainslhe vine is cultivated, which produces the famous 
Madeira wine. The commerce of the island consists 
almost entirely in the eicport of its wine, the annual 
ammmt of which is about 16,000 pipes. The population 
is estimated at 90,000. 

Cafiaries, The Canaries are a groupe of islands lyiag 
south of Madeira, near the African coast. The principsd 
are Tenerifie, Grand Canary and Palma. The climate 
is delightful, and the productions are wine, sugar, grain 
and fruits. The celebrated peake of Teneriffe is more 
than 12,000 feet high^ and visible at sea, at the distance 
of 120 miles. 

St» Helena is a small island, 10 miles long and 6 broad. 
The shores are lined with high steep rocks, and the in- 
terior is accessible only through d few narrow passes, 
, which are strongly fortified. This island is ' celebrated 
as the prison of Napoleon Bonaparte, from August, 1815, 
tillhifltleathin 1821. 

Madagascar is more than 800 miles long, and is one of 
the largest islands in the world. It is separated from the 
eastern coast of Africa by the channel of Mosambique. 
The population is variously estimated from 1,500,000 tQ 
4,000,000. 

The hU <f Bourbon lies east of Madag^car. It esjoys 
a fine climate, and produces corn, coffee, rice, tobacco^ 
aIoe9, &e. in abundance. The population in 1810 was 
90,000, of whom 70,0001 were slaves. The island h€^ 
loDgs to France. 

24 
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Maarititt8 or the isle of France, lies still farther east 
It is stronylj fortified, aad was formerly the chief naval 
statioD of the French in the Indian seas. It was captured 
hj the British in 1810, and they still retain it 

Th% Azores consist of 9 islands, the principal of which 
are St. Michael and Fayal. The Azores enjoy a delight- 
ful climate and are fertile in corn, wine and frolts. The 
greatest inconirenience is that they are sahject to violent 
earthquakes, as well as to the fury of the waves, which 
frequently rush over the low grounds, and sweep off 
whole field* of grain, and folds of cattle; 
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X OF THE UmTED STATES. 

Extent ahd Population. The second column in 
the following table shows the size of the different 
states ; the third shows the p<»puUition in 1820 ; the 
fourth, Xlkt density of poputaHorif or the average number 
of inhabitants on every square mile $ the fifth, the tttim- 
ber of slaves in 1820. 



StaUs. 



Square 
Miles. 



1. Maine dl,750 

2. N. Hampshire 9,491 
8. Vermont 10,212 
4. Massachusetts 7,200 
0. Rhode Island 1,680 

6. Connecticut 4,764 

7. New York 46,000 

8. ^ew Jpfsej 8,320 

9. Pennsylvania 46,000 

10. Delaware 2,120 

11. Maryland 13,909 

12. Virginia 64,000 
18. North Carolina 48,000 
14. South Carolina 24,000 
10. Georgia 60,000 

16. Alabama 44,000 

17. Mississippi 40,000 

18. JLouisiana 48,000 

19. Tennessee 40,000 

20. Kentucky 42,000 

21. Ohio 89,000 

22. Indiana 80,000 
i98. Illinois 02,000 
^4. Missouri 60,000 



Pop. in 


Top. on 


Slaves 


1820. 


a sq, m. 


ml820. 


298,330 


10 


None. 


244,161 


26 


None. 


230,764 


23 


None. 


023,287 


72 


None. 


83,009 


03 


48 


270,248 


08 


97 


1,372,812 


30 


10,088 


277,070 


33 


7,007 


1,049,398 


23 


211 


72,749 


84 


4,009 


407,300 


29 


107,398 


1,060^866 


17 


425,108 


638,829 


13 


200,017 


490,309 


20 


201,783 


840,989 


6 


149,676 


127,901 


3 


39,870 


70,448 


2 


32,814 


103,407 


8 


69,064 


422,813 


11 


80,097 


564,317 


18 


126,782 


081,484 


10 


None. 


147,178 


8 


190 


00,211 


1 


917 


^ 66,086 


1 


10,222 



^ fluesHons on the Table. 1. Which is the largest 
state in the Union ? 2. Which is the smaHest ? 8. 
Which states contain less than 10,000 square miles ? 4. 
How many contain more than 80,000 r 0. What are 
their names? 6. Which state contains the greatest 
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(copulation ? 7. Which next ? 8. Which n^xi? 9. 
Wnieh of the states is mo^t thickly settled ; that is, 
which contains the greatest number of inhaBilants on a 
sqaare mile P 10. Which is next to Masftachnsetts? it. 
Which next? ±2. Whieh is most )hinly settled? 13. 
How tnianj contain less thkn ten oti'a squar^ mile, and 
what are their names? 14. Which state has most slieivesP 
15. Which next? 16. Which next? 17. How many 
states have more than 100,000 slaves and wliat are their 
names P 18. Which states have no slaves ? 

tNORFASE o^ Population. In the following table 
the second column shows t^e population of the United 
States in 1790 $ the third th<e pbpulation in 18^0 ; the 
fourth, the increase between 1790 and 18^0 ; and the 
fifth} how many per cent, each state gained between 
1810 and 1820, and of course, showi^ which, states in* 
ei^e'asi&d fastest in proportion td theit population. 



States. 



Fop, in 
1790. 



Maine 96,540 

N Hampshire 141,885 
Vermont 85,539 

Massachusetts 388,787 
Rhode Island 68.8^5 
Ci»nnecticuC ;2S7,946 
New York 340,120 
New Jersey 1 84.1 89 
Pennsylvania 4^4.373 
Delaware 59,094 

Maryland 319,7^8 
Virginia 
N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 
Georgia 



Teiinessee 
Kentucky 
Ohio 

U. States 



747,610 

398,751 

240,073 

82,548 

35,691 

73,677 

3,000 

3,929,328 



Pop. in 

1820. 



298,^35 
244,161 
235,764 
523,287 
83.059 
275,248 

1,372,812 
277,57d 

1,049,398 

72,749 

407,350 

1,065,366 
638,829 
490,309 
3*0,989 
422,813 
564,317 
581,434 

99625,734 



Incr. in 
30 years. 



201,795 
10^,276 
150,225 
144,500 

37,302 
1,032,692 

93,386 
615.025 

13,655 

87,622 
8^,756 
245,078 
250,236 
258,441 
387,122 
490,640 
678,434 
5,696,406 



Rateofine, 

from 1810 

to 1820. . 



30'4pr.ct. 
13-8 

8-2 
109 

80 

51 
43-1 
130 
29-5 

01 

70 

9'S 
11-4 
18-1 
35- 1 
610 
390 
1520 
82-0 
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Remarks, From (he table it appears that the popn- 
lation of the United States increased between 1810 and 
I82O9 32.9 per cent. At this rate it will doable in a- 
bout 25 years. 

Questions. Whieh state contained the greatest pop- 
ulation in 1790 ? whieh, in 1820 ? 2, Which state in« 
creased mos^ between 1790 and 1820? Which, next? 
Which, next ? 3. Which slate increased least ? Which, 
■ext? 4. Which state increased slowest betw'een 1810 
an4 1820 ? 5. Which states increased less than 10 per 
cent. 6. At what rate did the population of the United 
States increase between I810 and 1820 ? 7. How long 
will it take to double at this rale ? 



Classes of inhabitants. The inhabitants of the 
United States may be divided into three classes, viz. 
whites, negroes, and Indians. All the whites are of 
European origin ; prineipallj, English. The New- 
Englanders, Virginians, and Carolinians, are almost 
purely English. Next to the English are the Germans, 
who are very numerous in the Middle States, par- 
ticularly in Pennsylvania. Next to the (Germans are 
the Dutch, who are most numerous in New York. 
The French are very numerous in Louisiana. The 
Irish and Scotch are found in Penniylvania, New York, 
^md New Jersey, and^atl tim j^iacipal cities of lli« 

Union. 

Indians. Very little is known about the Indians 
west of the Mississippi. The 4 principal tribes on the 
east of the Mississippi, are the Creeks, Choetaws, Che- 
rokees, and Chickasaws. These tribes live in Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

. Questions, 1. From what European nation are the 
white inhabitants principiiUy descended? 2. Where 
are the Germans moi^t numerous ? 3. the Dutch ? 4. the 
French ? 5. the Irish and Scotch ? «. What are the 
4 principal tribes of Indian*?, east of the Mississippi ? 
7. Where do those tribes live ? 
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Canals. The prineipal Canals in the United Statics 
are, !• The Middlesex canal, whieh connects Mer- 
rimack river with Boston harbor. 2. The Northern 
eanal, which connects Lake Champlain with the Hdd- 
son* 3. The Grand Canal, connecting Lake Brie with 
the Hudsom 4. The canal which connects Chesapeake 
bay with Albemarle sound. 5. The Santee canal, 
which connects Santee river with Charleston harbor. 
The^rs^ of these canals brings the trade of the interior 
of ^w Hampshire to Boston. The second will bring 
that of the country on Lake Champlain, to the city of 
New York. The third will bring that of a large sec- 
tion of the western country to the same city. 'Vhtjiftk 
brings the trade of the western part of North Caro- 
lina, to the city of Charleston. 

The most important canals whieh have been propos- 
ed, and which are thought practicable, but have not yet 
been commenced, are, 1. A canal to connect Barnsia* « 
ble Bay with Buzzard's Bay. 2. A canal from Rari- 
tan river to the Delaware, to connect the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia. 3. A canal to connect 
Delaware and Chesapeake bays. 4. A canal connect- 
ing James river with the Ohio. 5, Three or four 
canals have been proposed to connect the rivers which 
empty into Lake Erie and Michigan, with those which 
empty into the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

Questions, l. Mention the six principal canals in 
the United States, and the places which they connect. 
S. What effect has the Middlesex canal on the traile of 
New Hampshire ? 3. What effect will be produced by 
the Northern canal P 4. by the Grand Canal ? 5, What 
effect is produced by the Santee canal ? 

Rivers. The great rivers af the United States, in 
respect to the general course in which they tmw, may be 
divided into 5 classes. 1. Those which empty into the 
Atlantic from (he eastern and middle states. 2. Those 
u'hich empty into the Atlantic from the southern states. 
a. Those which empty into the Gulf of Mexico. 4. 
Those whieh empty into the Mississippi from Uie east $ 

A2 
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and, 0. Those whieh empty into the Missbsippi from 
the west. 

The^rs^ class inclades the Penobscot, Kennebeek, 
Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware and Susquehannah $ 
all of which run from N. to S. The second class in- 
cludes the Potomac, James, Roanoke, Cape Fear, Pe- 
dee, Santee, Savannah, and AltaAiaha ; all of which 
run from N. W. to S. E. The third class includes the 
Appalachieola, the Mobile, and the Mississippi, all of 
which run from N. to 8. The fourth class includes the 
Yazoo, Ohio, Kaskaskia, Illinois, and Outseonsin, alt 
of which run from N. £. to S W. The fifth class in- 
eludes Red riVer, the Arkansas, Missouri, Moines, and 
St. Peter's, all of which run from N. W, to S. E. 

I'he following table shows how far some of the prin- 
cipal rivers are navigable for sloops. 

River. Place. River, Place* 



Penobscot to Bangor. 
Kennebeck, Augusta. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
Hudfton, Troy. 
Delaware, Trenton. 
Potomac, Washington. 
Missouri, Great Falls. 



James, to Richmond. 

Savannah, Savannah. 

Alabama, Furt Claiborne. 

...... . est. Antho- 

Mississippi I „y,^ f^ii^^ 

Ohio, Pittsburg. 



Questions. 1. In what direction do the great rivers 
of the eaHiern and middle states run ? 2. the rivers of 
the Southern Atlantic States? 3. the rivers which 
empty into the Mississippi from the east? 4. thoso 
which empty into the Mississippi from the west? 5. 
those which empty into the Gulf of Mexico ? 6. To 
what place is the Connecticut navigable for sloops ? the 
Delaware ? the Penobscot ? the Mississippi ? &e. 



Roads. The following table 'shows the ' prineipal 
towns on several of the great roads of the United States* 
The t«w9s are arranged in geographical order. 
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From Bastport to 

JS'iew Orleans, 
fiatitport. 
Wi»e asset. 
Bath. 
Portland. 
Portsmouth. 
Newburyport. 
Saiem. 
Boston. 
Worcester. 

Hartford. 
New Haven. 

New York. 

Trenton. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Washington. 

Fredericksburg. 

Rfchmond. 

Petersburg. 

Raleigh. 

Fayetteville. 

Columbia. 

Augusta. 

Miiledgeville. 



Fort Hawkins. 
Fort Stoddart«. 
Mobile. 
New Orleans, 



Boston to Detroit 

Boston. 

Worcester. 

Northampton. 

Pittsfield. 

Albany. 

Utiea. 

A u burn. 

Canandaigua. 

Buffalo. 

Cleveland. 

Frenehtown. 

Brswngtown. 

Detroit. 



Philadelphia to 8t. 

Louis, 
Philadelphia. 
Lancaster. 
Harrisbur g^l^ 
Pittsburg. ajF' 



Zanesville. 

Chillieothe. 

Leiington. 

Henderson. 

Sbawneetown. 

Raskaskia. 

Cahokia. 

St. Louis. 



J^Tew Fork to Qu6- 

bee. 
New York. 
Hudson. 
Albany. 
Pliittsburg. 
Montreal. 
Quebec. 



Boston ioMonireaJt. 

Boston. 

Concord. 

Hanover. 

Haverhill. 

Montpelier. 

Burlington. 

Montreal. 



Questions, 1.^ Mention in order the principal towns 
ron the main road from Kastport to New Orleans ? 2, 
What towns do you pass in travelling from Boston to 
Detroit? 3. from Philadelphia to St. Louis? 4. from 
New York city to Quebec ? Q, from Boston to Mont* 
real ? 

Face of the country. The most remarkable fea- 
ture is the low country of the Southern States. It con- 
sists of a flat sandy plain* but little elevated above tha 
level of the ocean, extending along the coast, from the 
Hudson to the Mississippi a distance of idOOmiles^iid 
is usually from iOO to 200 miles wide. The rest of the 
United Staten is agreeably diversified with hills and 
noootaiDi. 
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^uiitioriB, ^What it the mo»t remarkable feature \r 
the faee of the eountry ? How far does the low eomlry 
of the Soatheru States eitend ^ 

Important likes. The lines in the United States 
* whieh it is most important to remember are ; 1. The rir- 
er JdUsissippif becaase it is a bonndarjr of 6 states and 
three territories. 2. The Ohio^ because it is a boundary 
of B states. 8. The Delaware^ beeanse it is a boundary 
of 4 states. 4. The Potomac and the Savannah, beeanse 
they are boundary rivers through their whule eoone. 
9. The parallel of 36* do', beeause it is a boundary of a 
states and 1 territory. 6. The parallel 85*, beeanse 
it is a boundary of 6 states. " 7. The parallel of 4^^ 
beeause it is the northern boundary of 2 states, and not 
far from the northern boundaries of 3 more. 

^ues^ions, i. M^hat states and territories border od 
the Mississippi ? 2. What states on the OhioPs.on 
the Delaware ? 4. on the Potomac ? 5. on the Savan- 
nah r 6. What states are bounded by the parallel of^^^ 
SO' ? 7. What states are bounded by the parallel of 35^ ^ 
8. What by the parallel of 4^* ? 

Navy. The United*@lates navy in iS22j consisted 
of 7 ^hips of the line, 8 frigates, and numerous sma^^^ 
Tessol.s, exclusive of several large ships on Lake Osta- 
rio, Lake Erie, and Lake Champlain. — The navjf yards 
of the United States are at the following places; i* 
Portsmouth, N H. 2. Charlestown, Mass. 3. New 
York city. 4. Philadelphia. 5. Washington city* ^' 
Gosport, in Virginia.^ 

Questions, 1/ How many ships of the line in tlie U< 
States navy in 1^22? 2. How many frigates? 3. Where 
are the navy-yards of the U. S. 

A 

AaMT. The regular army of the United StMtes ib 
1819, consisted or8,019 men. They are sthtisBcd^^t 
the Tarious forts and posts along the maritime and Ib- 
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land frontier, . The following statement shews the num- 
ber of men at the principal posts. 



.JV*o. of men. 
Plattsburg, n. y. 232 
Saekett's harbor, 381 
Detroit, 204 

Miehilimackinac, 308 



^o. of men. 
Forts ii^Portland har. 103 
Portsmouth, N.H. 199 
Boston harbor, 360 
New York, do 413 
Charleston, s..o. 157 

r 

The United States have 2 armories f one at Spring- 
field, Mass. and one at Marper's Ferry, en the Poto- 
mae, in Virginia. 

^uestionsi How many men in the regular army of the 
U. S ^ "^Where are they stationed? Whieh are the 
principal stations on the maritime frontier? whieh oa 
the inland frontier ? Where are the armories of the 
United States }y 

Religion. The following table contains the number 
of congregations of the different religious denominations 
according to the latest information. 



Congregations, 
Dutch Reformed 

Church about 150 
Associate Reformed 

Presbyterians 100 

German Calvinists 100 

Moravians about ' 50 



Congregations, 

Baptists, 2,132 

Presbyterians, 1,921 
Cengregationalists 

about 1,200 

Quakers or Friends 025 

Episcopalians about 390 

Besides the above denominations, the Methodists are 
very numerous, and there are consider&bia numbers of 
German Lutherans, Universalists, Sabbath-day Bap- 
tists, &e. 

The Baptists and Methodists .are found in all parts 
of the United States./^- The Congregattonalists are al- 
most wholly in/New-l^n^land. The Presbyterians. are 
scattered over the Middle and Southern States.-^The 
Quakers are most numerous in Pennsylvania and the 
adjoining .states^ and the Episcopalians, in New-York, 
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Conneetieut, Maryland and Virginia. / The Qermao 
Caivinists, German Lutherans, Moravii&ns, Dnteh Re- 
formed and Associate Reforroed Presbjteriant are prin- 
cipally confined to the Middle states. 

Questions, /l. What are the principal denoniinations 
of Christians in the U. S. P 2. Where are the Con- 
eregationalists most numerous ? 8. The Friends or 
Quakers? ,4. The Episcopalians? 0. Where are the 
Presbyteriani^ ? 6. The Baptists and Methodists ? 7. 
The Associate Ueformed Prei^b3'terian8^| . 

Religious Charitablb Societies. The principal 
religious charitable societies are 1. The Jimericmi m- 
bh Society^ whose sole object i^t^ publisK and eircolate 
the Bible, without nlie ot eommenti^*' 2. The Jtmeriean 
ColoniTMtion Socuiy^ whose object'is^ t^ eolbnize the 
free people of colour of the United States.; A cotoiiy 
has already been planted/on the west coast of Africa) 
sonth of Sierra Leone. * 3. The Awteriean Board of r 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions^ whosre object is 1o 
convert the Heathen to <Jhristianity.> They have mis- 
sionary stations and missionaries,/ at Bombay and Cey- 
lon, in India ^'^at Smyrna, in Asia Miuor ; and among 
the Cherokee and Choctaw Indians in the IT. S. 4. The 
Baptist Board of Foreign Jdissions, who have mission- 
aries in the Birmaa empire, and among the Amerieail 
Indians. 0. There are Education Societies among the 
Congregational ists, Presbyterians and Baptists, design- 
ed to assist indigent young men in preparing for the 
, Christian ministry./ 

^uestionsr. ^ l. What is the object of the American 
Bible Society ? 2. Of the Colonization Society ? 3. Of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions ? 4. Of Education Societies ? 0. Where is 
the colony of free blacks established by the Coloniza- 
tion Society ? 6. Where are the missionary stations of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis* 
sions ? 7. Where are the missionaries of the Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions ? / 
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CovMEBOE. The following table ghows the prinei- 
pal arUeies of domestie prodaee exported from the Uni- 
ted States in iSlT, arranged according to their value. 

JStrticUs Bwporiedi VahOm 

i/Cotton 833,638,000 

%. . Wheat, flour, and biscuit IM^d^aoo 

3. Toba^ea 9,2^9iQQ0 

4. I^umber (^ji^^ boards, stayjessshinglesy 
hoopS| hewn, tiiql^er, myitis a^^ spars) 8,i9f ,000 

5. Riee ,3^70^0Q 
^, Pot and pei^rl ashes l,0fi!;!^,0Q0 
7. Indian corn and^meal l,S39,poo . 
8> Dried and pickled fish l,a^8,0QQ 
9. Beef, tallow, hides and live cattle 845,000 

10. Skins i^nd fu^s 688,000 

it. l^je and meal 637,000 

12. Pork, bacon, lard, and live hogs 037,000 

13. Horses and mules 432,000 

14. Soap and tallow candles 858,000 

15. Gunpowder. 857,000 

16. Tar, pitch, rosin and turpentine 845,000 

17. Whale oil, whale bone and spermaceti 

eandles 848,090 

1 8. FJax-seed 37g,000 
i^. Batter and cheese 313,000 

Bemoxks, The cotton was raised almost entirely in 
the Slates, south of Virginia and Kentucky. .The wheat' 
was raised principally in the middle and western states | 
and, the to6aeco/ in Maryland, Virginia and North Caro- 
lint(* ' The lunger was cut chiefly in the forests of Maine^ 
and the. low country of the Carolinas. The riee grew> 
undoubtedly' in the swamps of the Carolinajs and Geor-. 
gia^ The pot and pearl ashes came from the new coun^ 
tne^s,^ wh^re they were burning woods to clear t]»^ lan.^a 
foj ciiltivjation. The Indian corn came from every part 
of tl^e tJpion. The dried Jish are cod-fbh, the pickled 
fish^te herrings, shad, salmon and mackerel. Almost: 
alt of them were caught by the fishermen of Massaehu.-. 
settSf T(ie beefj tallow^ hides and cattle were raised 
principally in the pastures of New England.— rThe ^ins 
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and furs were porebased from tbe Indian hunters. The 
rye^ porky horses^ mules^ soap and candles came ehieflj 
from Naw England. The tor, pitch and turpentine were 
obtained from the Carolina pines. Tbe whale oil and 
whale bone^ were the fruits of the enterprise ef the 
Nantucket whalemen. 

Questions* /l. What is the principal article of ex- 
port from the United States P 2. What is next to eot- 
ton ? 8 Mention the seven next in their order. 4. 
Where is the cotton raised ? 0. Where is the wheat 
raised ? 6. The tobacco ? 7, The lumber ? 8. The riee ? 
9. Where did the pot and pearl ashes eome from ? 10. 
Who caught the fish ? 11. Where were the cattle rais- 
ed, &c. f 

Destination of the Exports. The following table 
shows the countr^^s to which the exports of 1817 were 
•arried. 



JVhither exported, 
England 

Scotland and Ireland 
British West Indies 
British American Colonies 
Other British Colonies 
France 

French Colonies 
Spain 

Spanish American Colonies 
Portugal 
Brazil 

Portuguese Colonies 
Russia 

Swedish and Danish dominions 
Netherlands 
Dutch Colonies 
Germanj 
Northwest Coast 
Italy and Malta 
China 
All other countries 



827,894,013 

5,138,722 

8,871,067 

8,7l8,81tl 

2,84l>a31 

8,819,767 

8,610,O0f 

740,062 

7,084,099 

049,186 

640,690 

639,942 

640,393 

2,632,947 

4,494,471 

1,290,847 

3,340,631 

1,110,839 

1,433,714 

648,660 

6,607,023 



g87,67l,069 
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temaric. The amount of exporU (o th€ varioiis 
countrieg is very different in different years ; but the 
Britiiih dominions always receive the largest portion of 
our dumestic produce, particularly cotton. France is 
usually ne3Lt to England. 

Question^ What three countries received the largest 
amount of exports from the United States in 1817? 

Increase and Decrease of Exports, The folloivinar 
table shows the quantity^ of cotton, flour^ tobacco, and 
rice exported at difterent periods. 



• 


Cotton. 


Flour. 


1 Tobacco, 


Rice. 


ir»o 


Founds, 


Barrels. 


1 Ilhds. 


Tierces. 


100,000 


724,6^3 


It8,4ft0 


80,849 


1795 


1,300,000 


887,369 


6t,OdO 


t38.0^6 


tsoo 


17^78«,803 


633,002 


73,680 


112,056 


1804. 


35.034,170 


840,008 


83,342 


78,385 


4817 


8d.649,828 


1,479,198 


62,365 


79,396 



Bemarks^ The thing most worthy of remark iii this 
table is, that the amount of cotton exported, has increased 
regularly from 100,000 pouoda to more than 85,600,000 ; 
so that it 18 DOW the principal article of export- from 
the United States. This prodigious increase was owing 
to the invention, by Mr. Whitney, of a machine for 
cleansing upland eottofi from its 8eeds. Before the in- 
vention of that maehine, it was so difficult to cleanse the 
cotton from its seeds, that the cultivation of it was not 
profitable. But now it is cultivated in all the country 
south of Virginia, where the land will admit of it. The 
fourth and fifth columns show that the amount of tobac- 
co and rice has derrcased. This was owing to i%e increase 
in the amount of cotton ; for when the cultivation of cot- 
ton became profitable^ the planters neglected tobaeeo, 
rice, indigo, and every other crop, anci employed their 
slaves atmost exclusively in raising cotton. 

• 

^iiestions. I. Which of the exports of the U. S. has 
increased most since 1790, cotton, flour, tobacco, or 

B 
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riee P 9. Which next ? 8. Which have dcereaied ? 
4f. What occasioned the increase in the ealtivati<(n of 
totton ? 0. What occasioned the decrease in the culti- 
vation of tobacco and rice ? 

Exports and Shipping of the dif^eHt States. The 
following table shows the amonnt of domestic and for- 
ci^ nroduce exported from the dii&rent states in 1817. 
The nfth coiamn shows the number of tons of shipping 
owned in 1816. 



States. 



' Domestic 
produce, 

N. Hampshire 170,599 
Vermont 9189201 

Mass. 0,9O8,4ie 

Rhode Island 5779811 
Conneetioat 574,290 
New York 13,660,738 
New Jersey 5,849 

Pennsylvania 5^588,603 
Delaware 38,771 

Maryland 5,887,884 
])is. of Col. 1,689,102 
Virginia 5,561,238 
N. Carolina 955,211 
S. Carolina 
Oeorffia 
Ohio 
Louisiana 



Foreign 
produce. 



9,944,843 

8,530,881 

7,749 

8,24 1.254 



26,8?5 

6,019,58 1 

372,536 

29,849 

5,046,700 

3,197,589 

6,083 

8;046,046 

. 79,556 

60,204 

1,369 

428,270 

259,883 

783,558 



Total. 



197,434 

813,201 

11,927,997 

950,467 

604.139 

18,707,433 

5,849 

8,735,592 

44,854 

8,933,930 

1,768,658 

5,621,442 

956,580 

10,372,613 

8,790.714 

7,749 

9,024,812 

108,115 



dipping. 
30^11 

45iS,273 
32,758 
53,648 

309,290 
33,211 

102,474 
9,207 

156,062 
1B,650 

70,3111 
36,556 
37,614 
14,741 
661 
13,299 
1,092 



Ter. ofU. 8. 108,1 15 

S68,313,56d|19,358,069|87,67l,569| l,372r^l» 

Remarks. Mw Jersey has a very smalt amonnt of 
exports, because almost all her prodHee is exported from 
New York and Philadelphia. Louisiana has a large 
amount, because it ineludei^ tlie produce of the western 
states, which is floated down the Mississippi, and ex- 
ported from New Orleans. The exports of Mw Fork 
are the produce not only of that state, but half of New 
Jersey and the western parts of New England. The 
sports of Massachusetts are the produce of Massachu- 
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ficUs and parts of New Hampshire and Vennont. JWio 
England and A'^ew Forfc own aliooi two thirds of all tho 
shipping of the United States. The states south of the 
Potomae own only one eighth part. 

Questions, /i. Which state is the first in the amount 
of exports ? 2. Mention the seven' next. 9. Which 
state owns most shipping P 4. Whieh next ? 5. Which 
next ? 6. How large a portion is owned in New Eng- 
land and New York ? 7. How large a portion is owned 
south of the Potomae ^ 

Imports. The following table shows the principal 
artieles imported into the U. S. in i807> arranged ae- 
cording to their value. 

i. British Manufactures estimated at 8409«00,000 

2. Sugar 33,412,865 

8. Coffee 1^,470,947 

4. Foreign Spirits 10,698,854 

5. Tea 5,117,703 

6. Wine 4,487,670 

7. Molasses 3,064,044 

' Question, What are the five principal articles im- 
ported into the U. S. from foreign countries ? 

Chief Towns. The first column in the following 
table shows the chief towns and cities in the United 
States I the seeond, the population in 18<20; and tho 
third the shipping in i8i5. 



Cities. 

Portland 

Portsmouth 

Salem 

Boston 

Providence 

New Haven 

New York 

Albanv 
Philadelphia 

Daltimort 



. in 1820. 


Tons Shipping 
in 1815. 


8,581 


30,417 


7,327 


.30,411 


13,731 


34.454 


43,298 


143,420 


11,767 


14,465 


8,827 


12,429 


123,706 


299,617 


12,630 




108.116 


101,830 


62,738 


IQ 1,960 
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Cities. 

Wtashington 

Norfulk 

'Richmond 

CiiarlMtoD 

BttTaonah 

New Orleaoa 

Cineinnati 

PitUbur^ 



Pop. in 1820. 

8,47.8 
12,067 
24,780 

7,»23 
27,176 

9,64^ 



Tons Skipj^iu^ 

* in isial 

81,628 
9,943 
86,478 
ia,77«> 
18,299 



11,629 

Questions. ^ i. Which eifty in the United States had 
Ihe greatest popiil 8 tiun in 1820? 2. Mention the fire 
next in the order of their population. 8. Whieh eitj 
owns the greatest amoant of shipping.? 4. Mention 
the three next in their order./ 

Colleges. In the foMowing table the 1st tolttmn 
shows the namesi of the prineipa! colleges in the U. 8. ^ 
the 2d shows the year when each was incorporated ; 
ihp 3d shows the number of alumni^, that is, the number 
who have been educated at each college since its estab- 
lishment ; th,e 4th shows bow many of the alumni "were 
ministers ^ the 5th, the number oH alumni living ^ the 
0th the number of ministers living ; and the 7th, the 
period to which the statements are brought doxxm. 



^ame. Incor. 



Harvard |63S 

Yale 1700 

Princeton 1748 

Columbia I7d4 

Brown J 764 

Dartmouth 1769 

Dickinson 178^ 

Williams 1793 

Union 1794 

Bowdoin 1704 

Middlebury 1800 

6. Carolina 1802 

Total 



.Alumni 

4,442 

3,a00 

1,425 

608 

829 

1,190 

272 

473 

29 i 

85 

260 

275 

1 3,450 



.\Minis- 



ters. . 

1,198 
847 
297 

67 
149 
'263 

62 
112 

33 
. 2 

55 
5 

8,090 



Mumni 


Min. 


living. 


living* 

285 


1,708 


1,878 


357 


1,023 


147 


715 


130 


992 


228 


243 


58 


484 


107 


2b0 


32 


80 


2 


250 


b5 


260 


5 


7,643 


1,406 



1818 
1817 
1815 
1814 
1817 
1816 
1813 
1817 
1813 
1816 
1817 
1816 



OF THE UNITED STATES. ±7 

Questions, /i. Which is the oljlest eollege in the U» 
S. ? 2, Which has the greates^t number of alumni ? 3. 
Which next ? 4. Which next P 5. Which has the 
> greatest number of alumni living }/ 

Revenue and Expenditure. The followiiig table 
shows the whole amount of the revenne and expenditure 
of the United States for 26 years, from Mareh 1789 to 
March 1815. 

Receipts, f Expenditures. 

Custom^/ S^t,530,374lMilitarT depart. 97,628,9^9 
Infernal revenue, 9,016,dl2;Naval depart. 47,818,803 
Direct taxes, 4,476,826. Civil list, 14,910,690 

Postag'* of letters, 747,388, Foreign intere. 10,678,015 
Sdle pub. liinds, 8,658,369 Indian depart. 1,338,040 
Miscelluneouft, l, 590,00 tiMiseelianeoos, 12,315,301 

247,019,30^ 184,719,336 

Reniarks,^^ More than nine tenlhs/of the revenue is 
derived from the eustomsi, that is, from the duries paid 
on foreign js^oods imported into 'the United Stateti. Eve- 
ry pound of coffee, imporied into the United. States^ 
yields 5 cents to the Treasury; every pound of brown 
sugar, 3 cents ; every pound of loaf suear, 12 cents ; 
every gallon of Madeira Mine, one dollar; &c. The 
internal revenue and direct taxes on houses and lands, 
yield very little, because they are only resorted to in 
cases of emergency. The revenue from the sale of pub- 
lie lands is very rapidly inereasins;. 

The expenses of the Military Department include the 
support of the army, erecting fortifications, the purchase 
of cannon and muskets^ arming t^e militia, &e. 'I he 
expenses of the civil list include the salaries of the offi* 
eers of government, &e. 

Questions. /\. ^What is the principal source of rev^ 
etiue to the United States ? 2. How large a portion of 
the revemie is derived from the customs ? 3. What are 
the other sources of revenue P 4, What are the prinei* 

B2 
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pal items of expeaditure ? ff. Whieli is most expensive^ 
the military or oaval establidtMnent of tiie.UDited 
States ^ 

Increase of the United States. The following 
(able will illustrate the increase of the Ur^ited States in 
shipping) exports, revenue, and population, between 
1790 and 1820. 



1755" 

1795 
1800 
1805 
1810 
1815 
1820 



I Shipping. I Dofn. Ex. 



486,090 

747,964 

972,000 

1,443,453 

1,424^781 

1,372,218 



S 14,200,900 
18,064,050 
31,840.903 
42,387,002 
42,366,675 
45,979,403 
52,683,640 



I Fdr. JSx. I Revenue [ Pop. 
g 1,800,000 



29.7^1,506 
39,120.877 
53,179,029 
24,39 1, v95 
6,533,350 
18,008,029 



g 2,4lO,320i5,929,326 
5,954,534,4.50r.',900 
I0.777,709j5,305,666 
13»560,693>6,180,CO') 

9,384,214 
37,656,4.>6 
15,'284,546 



,7,:-39,9 .3 
15,400,000 
9,6J5,734 



• Remarks, The increase in all ihe abovemenlioned 
particulars is astonishing. *rhe shipping and foreign 
exports were very great, and increased rapidly between 
i!7^6 and .1805, because at that time the nations of 
Europe were at war, and the United States, being the 
principflrf neutral nation, carried on the commerce of (he 
belligerents. The revenue was onusuatly large in the 
jear iH15. l'hi» was just after the cloHe of the. three 
years' war with Great Britain. During that war the 
British navj excluded the United States from inter- 
oourse with foreign nations, and of course there were 
few imports and little revenue; but immediately on the 
return of peace, foreign goods were imported in large 
quantities, and the revenue was consequently increased 
to a very unusual amount. In ordinary years the rev- 
enue may now be reckoned at about 216,000,000, 

Questions, /l. In what year was the revenoe of the 
United States the greatest ? 2. At what period was the 
shipping of the United States the greatest ? a. In what 
year was the export of foreign produce the greatest ? 
4. What occasioned the rapid increase of shippings and 
the great amonnt of foreign exports between 1795 and 
1800 ? 6, What oeeasiohed tha great amottnl of rev- 
enire in 1810 P 



OF THE UNITED STATES. i« 

Fast Offices, The following table shows }inw much 
the number of po^t oM^es and post roudti has iacreaseil 
in (lie United State», since 1793. 

Fear. ji'*o of Post Offices. Length of Post Roads^, 

jUiles, 

179S 209 5X12 

irur' 55% 16,180 

1»03 1,3j8 25,3 13 

1811 2,403 36,406 

1817 3,459 et.COO 

JRemark, The length of po»t roads, that is, of tht- 
roadn on which (he mail is carried, ha:4 increased nearlj 
ten-fold since 1793 ; and the number of post offices 
nearly twenty-fold. This is a great improvement,/be* 
•ause it facilitules correspondence and intercourse be-> 
tween different parts of the country, and promotes 
•ommeree.y 

Questions, i. How much did the length of post roads 
increase between 1793 and 1817 ? 2. How much the 
number of post offices ? 3. Why is (he increase of posC 
•ilices, and the length of post roads an imprbvement ? 

Public Debt. The following statement shows 'tlip 
amount of the debt of the United States at differei}l> 
periods. 

Id 1791 275,4r>8,46'7 

1812 36,656,932 

• . 1816 123,016,375 

, 1820 91,680,000 

jRemarks. The original debt of 875,463^467, wak 
•^ntracted/rn support of the war of lndependenee,wbieh 
lasted from^ 1775 to 178S. During the long peace be- 
tween 1783 and 1812 the country was prosperous, and 
th^ debt was gradually reduced to less than one half of 
th0 original amount. The war of 1812 — M 3 and '14^ 
inefeased it again more than three-fold; but the present 
debt is oiach. more moderate, eompared with the popir- 
Jati^n and resources of the eouatry, than the debt te 

\ . 

\ 
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^estimiB. 1. Wiiat was the amount of the debt of 
the United States in 1791 ? 2. How was this debt con- 
tracted ? 3. How much was the debt reduced in 181:2 P 
4. How much was it increased by the W%r with Great 
Britain in 1813? 0. Is the present debt as burdensome 
as the debt in 1791 ? 

Revenue, Maxufactixr£8« akd Militia. The 
first column of the following table ithows the amouaiof 
revenue received from each state in 18 la ; the second the 
estimated value of Manufacturer for I8l0; and the 
third, tlie number ^f militia in I8l8. 

Revenue. Manvfac^s. 

8 22Sfi97 2 5,407,280 
92,3 16 

«,771,«e7 



Vermont, 

New Hampshire, 

Maine, 1 

Massachusetts, 3 

Rhode Isiland, 

Conpeeticut, 

New York, 

New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delai%are, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North Carolina 

South Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

MisHissippi, 

Louisiana^ 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

lllinni», 

Mi«<ftoori, 

Columbia Dis. 

Miehigan Ter. 



233,O0i» 

233,683 

14,491,739 

13,612 

7,142,333 

31,098 

4,0d0,d04 

1,126.484 

340,204 

1,429.498 

882,453 

12,227 

984,909 



482,426 
4.341 



0,225,015 
3.741,116 

21,895,528 
4,106,074 
7,771,928 

25,370,289 
7,054,594 

33,691,]] 1 
1,733,744 

11,468,794 

15,263,473 
6,653,152 
8,623,595 
3^658,481 

419,073 

1,222,357 

3,611,029 

6,181 024 

2,894,290 

dOO',000 

120,000 

200,000 

1.1 00.000 

50,0«0 



Total, 2879659,486 



' 



Militia, 
20,903 
25,794 

78,83C 



8,350 
20.573 

118,496 
35,169 

118,016 
7,448 
32,189 
85,758 
50,387 
32.203. 
28,401 1 

10,301 

9,894 

29,1 d8 

52,918 

61,939 

15,17! 

2,128 

6,^02 

2,202 



OF AMERICA. 
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Remarks* The revenue ames from duties paid on 
foreign goods^ imported into the United States, and the. 
da ties are paid in thotie porta whert; the goods are firt>i 
landed. Ten(||t>see» Kentucky, &C. pay jio revcnuje^ 
because tbey are interior states, and have no port;!;. 
New York pays a great revenue, because the foreign 
goods consumed in New York, half ol' New Jersey, and 
the western part of New England, are first lancied in 
the etty of New York, and pay dutie& there. The goods 
consumed in the western 8tatei»^ pay duties^in Phiiadel' 
phia, Baltimore, New OHeans5 &e. 

^jtiestions, i. From whtl &tate doet the general gov* 
•rnmenl derive most revenue ?< 2. Why does New York 
pay go much more than other states? 3. Why is there 
Bo revenue frnm the western states ? 4. Where do the 
goods consumed in the western states pay duties ? 5. 
Whieh state is the first in the value of its manufae* 
tores? 6. Which next ? 7, Whieh are the greatest 
manufacturing states, the Atlantic or western states ? 
8. Which are the greatest, the eastern and middle 
states^ or the southern ? 



Extent ano 

shows the extent 
tries in America. 

Countries. 
Canada and 
New Britian 
Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick 
Newfoundland 
United States 
Mexico 
Guatimala 
West Indies 
Republic of Col. 
Perd 
Brazil 

Buenos Ayres 
Chili 



11 OF AMERICA. 

Population. The following table 
and population of the principal coun- 



Sq, Miles. 
1,250,000 



\ 



40j000 

44,000 
2,000,000 

3,000,000 

1>J,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,2f>0,000 
1,300,000 
180,000 



Population. 

000,000 

106,000 

60,000 
70,000 
10,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,800,000 
2,126^000 
2,500,000 
t, 080,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,200,000 



Chief Towri^ 

Quebec. 

Halifax. 
FredericktoW 
8t, John\. 
Washingtot^. 
Mexico., 

GnatinialH> 

Havana. 

Caraccas. 

Tiima. 

Riri Janeiro. 

Buenos Ayres^^ 

St. JagQi» 
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Bemark. The eitent and popalation ofmostoftlie 
eoDDtries in Ameriea has nerer been aseertained witk 
Mueh aeeuraev, and for thif reason the statements an 
vAde in round numbers. # 

^nestians. i. Which eoontry In America cootaim 
the greatest population ? 2. Which next ? 8. What 
is the population of Pern? 4. Of Newfoondlaod ? d. 
Of Brazil? 6. Which eountry contains the greatest 
nnmber of square miles ? 7. Which next ? 8. Wbieh 
next P 9. How many square miles in the United States ? 
iO. What is the chief town Jn Canada ? IL Id Nova 
Bcotia ? 12. In the W«st Indies P 13. In Yenezuelar 

* 

PauroiPAL Towns. The following table shows tii( 
principal cities in the order of their population. 



liexieo 


137,000 


New York 


123,706 


Philadelphia 


108,116 


Rio Janeiro 


100»000 


Potosi 


100,000 


Puebia 


80,000 


St Salvador 


70,000 


Quito 


65,000 


Baltimore 


62,738 


CTiiatiaxiittto 


60,000 


Buenos Ayres 


60,000 


Lima 


d2,000 



St. Jago de Chili 

Boston 

Zaeatecas 

Cuj^eo 

Caraecas 

St. Fe de Bogota 

New Orleans 

Montreal 

Charleston 

Oumana 

Quebec 

Halifax 



46,000 
43,29S 
33,000 
S2.O00 
30.000 
30.000 

25.000 

24.01)0 
i5,0(J<J 



questions, i, Wfiich are I he five largest ch'ies ;» 
America ? 2. What \* the population of Mexico ? 3. 
of New York ? 4. of Quebec ? 5. of xMontreal ? ^ 
Baltimore? 7. of Quito? 8. of Philadelphia? &c.&f 

History of Settlebsents. The first colnwD i»^f* 
follouing table exhibits the principal countrits \J^ 
Ameriea, arranged according to the order of lim^ '" 
u^hich the first permanent settlements were madejy 
EnropeanH^ the second shows when they were sett W 5 
and the third, by what mttion. 
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Mexico^ 
Peru, 

Boenoft Ayre§^ 
Chili, ^ 



When settled. 



Virginia^ 
Canada, 
New York 
MaB«aehose((s 
Delaware and > 

PeiiOfi^lvaDia,) 
Alary land, 
Guiana, 
Carolina, 



1521 
i5^'2 
1035 
1540 
1549 
1607 
1608 
1614 
1620 

1627 

1634 
1^34 



By 
By 
By 
By 
By 
By 
By 

By 

By 



By what ttctton. 
the Spaniards, 
the Spaniards, 
the Spaniards, 
the Spaniards, 
the Portuguese, 
the English* 
the French, 
the Dutch, 
the English. 



By the Swedes. 

By Iri^h Catholics. 
By the English. 



1670 I By the English. 



Remarks. The Spaniards began to settle in America 
in lens than 80 years after its discovery $ (lie English, 
not till 70 years later than the Spaniards. The eastern 
and aoothern sections of the United Slates were first 
settled by the EnglisB ; the middle states, by other 
nations^ 



^estions. i. Id what two countries of America did 
the Europeans first settle P 2. What European nation 
made the first settlemeiit in America? 8. In what part 
of America did the Bfiglinh first settle? 4. How long 
af^er the discovery of America before the first, setile- 
aient was made ? 5. How long before the first English^ 
•ettlement was made ? 6. By wfiat nations were the 
middle states first settled ? 7. What nation first settled 
Canada ? Carolina ? Maryland ? New York P Pennsyl- 
▼ania ? - 



^ 
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. III. OF EUROPE. 

Extent akd Population. Tiie foUoviiiig labl« 
shous Ihe extent, populalioD, density orpopalation^aud 
ohitf towns of (be prineipaJ eountries to JBurope. 



Countries, 

Norway 

Sweden 

KuN<(ia 

Denmark 

Great Britain 

Ireland 

?<etherlamU 

France 

S\ril/riland 

Austria 

Prussia 

B»t%aria 

VVirfemberg 

Hanover 

Saxony 

Baden 

Sardinia 

Two Sicilies 

Sf»ain 

« 

Portugal 
Turkey 



Square 

JJiies. 

160,000 

188,433 

1,891,000 

21,615 

88,078 

32,000 

25,565 

200,000 

19,000 

267,674 

105,770 

31,965 

8,118 

13,004 

7,436 

0,984 

27.400 

43,600 



Popula, 

930,000 
2,407»00O 

41,77b.OOO 
1,1565,000 

12:552,144 
6,500,000 
5;285,000 

29,290,370 
1,750,000 

27,972,000 
9,904,549 
3,560,000 
1,39^,463 
1,305,35 I 
1,200,000 
1,000.000 
8,994,000 
6,618,000 



Pop. 

6 

13 

22 

72 

141 

203 

206 

146 



182.000 10,350,000 

40.873 3,688,000 

206^,6*0^ 9,600,000 



Chief Tim% 

Bergen 
Sloekholm 
St. Petersburg 
Copenhagen 
London 
Dublin 
Amsterdam 
Paris 
92lGeueTa 
105 Vienna 
94 Berlin 
111 Munieh 
172 Stu ttgard 
S7 Hanover 
161 Dresden 
167 Carlsrubc 
146 Turin 
152 Naples 
57 Madrid 

00 Lisbon 

46'Con^aatinople 
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(^entiovs. l. Wtirch state in Europe has tbe largest 
territory? 2. What states contain more ihan SOO,000 
square miles ? 3. What states contain between iOO,0 
and 200,000 ? 4 How many square miles in Pru8?i»; 

6. How many in Spain ? 67 How many in Great Britain • 

7. How many in Ireland P 8. Which four states lia^« 
the greatest population ? 9. What ia'the population »' 

^ Great Britnin and Ireland, taken together ? 10. W/ii^ 
is the population of the Netherlands .^11. What stales 
ha<re more inhabitants than tbe Netherlandg^ ^ 



QfP BUROPE« 
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What is the p»piilatioo of Sweden ? 18. Of Denmark P 
14. Of Ireland ? 15. Of Switzerland ? 10. Of Portu- 
gal? 17. OfFranee? 18. Of Prussia? 19. Of Aus- 
tria ? 20. Which is the most thickly settled eoontrj^ 
iiiEorope? 2U Which is most thinly settled? 22. 
What states have less than 100 on a square mile ? 2B. 
^ What states have less than 20 on a square mile ? 24h 
K What is the capital of Norway ? 20. Of Sweden? 29. 
' Of Russia ? &c. &e. 

Reliaion and GoTEtiNiiSNT. Tho following tahio 
shows the religion and government of the various states 
of Europe. 



States. 
Russia 
'Sweden 
Korway 
Denmark 
€b*eat Britain 
Ireland 
Prussia 
Saxony 
Hanover 
Wirtemberg 
Bavaria 
Austria 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
France 
Spain 
Portugal 
Sardinia 
Two Sicilies 
Turkey 



Religitnu 
Greek Church 
Protestant? 
Protestant ) 
Protestant 
Protestant 7 
Catholio I 
Protestant 
Protestant 
Protestant 
Protestant 
Catholio 
Prot & Cath. 
Prot. & Calh' 
Prot Ss Cath. 
Catholic 
Catholio 
Catholio 
Catholic 
Catholic 
'Mahometan 



OovemtMnt. 
Monarchy 

Limited Monarchy 

Absolute Mon'eby 

Limited Monarchy 

Absolute Mon'chy 
Absolute Mon'chy 
Monarchy 
Monarchy 
Absolute Mon'eby 
Monarchy 
Limited Monarchy 
Republican 
Limited Monarchy^ 
Monarchy 
Monarchy 
Absolute Mon'chy 
Monarchy 
Absolute Mon'eby 



Oeneral Remark* The Greek Religion prevails in 
Roesia, and the Mahometan in Turkey ; in the rest of 
Kurope the pnost northern countries are Protestant, tho 
moot southern, Catholks, and those it the mtddfe partly 
Protestant and partly Catholic. 

C 
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^iMMh'ofts. /^. What four fiirois tf religioii are^noit 
prevaleal ID Europe ?t^- Wliere 4«e§ the MahftneUi 
religion prevail ? 3* Where does, ihe Greek religioa 
•revailP 4^ Where, the Protettant ? 0. Where, the 
Catholie P 6. W hat ie.the religioo of 8 wedea ? /;^7. Of 
Benmark?.. 8*. OfiSpai*?/^ 0. Of Enuue? 10« Of 
Turkey? li. Of Prussia P 12. Of Austria K 13. 
What is the guvernnienl/if Franee P 14. Of Switze^ 
land P 10. Of Great Blitaiii P 16. Of Turkey P 
Of Sweden P/ 
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Navt. The following table shows the naval 
all the maritime states of Europe in 1808. 

Ships of 
the line. 



Ftu 


Smaller 


Total 


JVo.o/ 


gates. 


vessels. 


cannon 


234^ 


391 


972 


28,000 


40 


209 


301 


8,000 


80 


142 


212 


6.000 


18 


296 


846 


4.428 


12 


10 


42 


1,650 


17 


40 


81 


2,183 


10 


00 


76 


1,570 


8 


220 


240 


2,760 


10 


29 


43 


600 



Gr^at Britain 218 

Spain 02 

France 40 

Russia 32 

Turkey 2Q 

Denmark id 

Holland 16 

Sweden 12 

Italian States 4 

Remarks. The navy of Great Britain in 1808 was 
more powerful than all the other navies in the worn 
taken together; for the above catalogue eoetaias all 
the navies in the world, exespt those of the United 



foreeot 

M.oJ 
Seamen* 

180,000 

52,869 

94,236 

35,775 

20,000 

5,000 

6,000 

11,406 

6,000 



States, and the kingdom of Brazil, whieh are very smaH' 
The navy of the United States in 1808, ednsjstsd of 
only 10 frigates, and 80 smaller vessels, lucludiDg ^"d- 
boats. The navy of Brazil, consisted of 10 ships of tbe 
line, and 10 frigates. The nations of Asia and Afriea 
have no navies. 

Questions. /I. Whieh are the four principal n^w 

powers in £urope P 2. Which is the most powerful 

nation in the world on the oeean P 8. Hoiv many af^' 

men in the British navy in 1808 P 4. How asasy 

f the lint P 0. How many frigates P/ 
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CiTiBs. Tiie following table shows all the eities io 
Europe whieh eontain more than 100^000 inhabitants. 



Cities. Papulation. 

1. London 1,011,546 

2. Paris 710,000 
8. Constantinople 500,000 

4. Naples 3d^,ool9 

5. Moscow 800,000 

6. St. Petersburg 2d5,000 



7. 


Vittnna 


210,000 


8. 


Lisbon 


330,600 


9. 


Amsterdam 


^3(S000 


10. 


Diiblin 


^ 187,939 


11. 


'B^lin 


183,387 


i2. 


Madrid 


168,000 


13. 


'Barcrebna 


140.000 


14. 


Mrhin 


135,000 



Fopulatian* 

130,000 
130,000 
130,000 

i2o,oocr 

120,000 
1^,000 
115,000 



Cities. 

15. Retne 

16. Palermo. 

17. Adtianople 

18. Liverpool 
19. Glasgow 

'20. Lyons 
21'. Hamburg 
22. Manchester 110,000 
2S. Marseilles 110,000 

24. YeDice 109,000 

25. Copenhagen 105,000 

26. Edinburgh 102,987 

27. Valeneia 100,000 

28. Seville 100,009 

Questions. y±. Whi^h is the greatest city in Burope ? 
2. Whieh next ? 3. What cities have more than 200,000 
inhabitants? 4. How many cities have more than 
150,000 inhabitants ? 5. How many more than 100,000? 
6. What is the population of Moscow ? 7. of Paris ? 
8. of London ? ol of Naples ? 10. of St. Petersburg ? 
tl. of Rome ? 12. of Vienna ?^o. 

Foreign Possessions. The following table shows 
at one view the principal Foreign Passessions of the^ 
finrepean nations. 



Great Britain. 

1. In Europe. 
Malta, 
Gibraltar. 

d. IntheiEast . 
Indies. 
Hindoo8t«n, 
Ceylon, 
^ew flolland, 



VanDieman^s land 

3. In Africa. 
Cape of G. Hope, 
St. Helena island, 
Sierra Leone, 
Mauritius island. 

4. In JSTorth 
America. 

Lower Canada, 



Upper Canada^ 
Nova Seotia, 
New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, 
Bermudas. 

5. In the We^ 
Indies. 
Jamaica, 
Bahamas, 
Parbadoesy. 
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Dominiui, 
Trinidad, 
Qr«D«d«, fice. &«. 

•. InSoti^ 

Jhuriea. 

Britiih OoiuK. 

S'AIN. 

1. In the irm 

Indies. 
Caba, 
Pvrlo RiCD. 

2. In Mrica. 
Canarj iifaDdi. 

8. MthtEaat 

Indies. 

Phil rppine iiland i 



i. In the East 
Indies. 
Javt, (part of) 



Sptoe iiiandf. 

S. In the Wea 
Indies. 
Bt. Eaatalia, 
Cnraeoa. 

8. In South 
Aneriea. 
DaUb Guiana. 



1. In Africa. 
Idcflf Benrbsn. 

S. In the Weft 

Indies. 

Marliniflo, 

Gnadaioupe. 

, In South 

America. 

French tiniana. 

Dknmahk. 



Faroe itUnl*. 

a. InJVorth 
tSvieriai. 
Qnenland. 

8. In the ITmU 
Indies. 
Saela Croz. 



In JVorth 
America. 
RaMian lellle- 
menti. 

TlIBKET. 

1. In Aaia, 
Taritey in Aiia. 



i. In Europe. 2- In Africa. 
Iceland, Egypt. 

Questions. A.. What poiieaiions hai Ureat Brilaij 

America? 2. What in South America f 8. 
I the WeM Indie* i i. What in Africa P S. 

Europe? 6. What in the £uit Indies? 
XBeiaioas ha» Spain in Ibe Weit Indict? 
iHesgioDs hai Spain in the East Indiet ? 
>MeBiioni ha« France in the We»t lodiei ? 
L America ? 11. What posseMioni belong to the 
tndft in the Gast Indiei ? 43- What in South 
.? 13. To what nation dnes Iceland belong? 

what nation Ceylon ? 15- NeufbundlaBd ? 

island* of Martinieo and Gnadaloope? 17. 
and of Caba? 18. The Philippine iilandi ? 
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m. 'Miinrhiits Mlatid? 20. Malta? Hi. Gibraltar? 
^. Java? 23. Qreenland? 



IV* OF JiSM. 

ft 

BxTBNT AND POPULATION. Thc followiog table 
show« the extent and popalatidn of the various coantries 
of A«ia. 

Pop. Chief 
Countries. Sq. Miles. P»p. Sq. M. c ities. 

Ruii9ia in Asia, 15,972,000 
Chinene Empire, 4,too,000 
Farther India, I 800,000 
ilindoastan^ It, 450^000 

Independ^ Tartaryt} 760,000 



Persia, 
Turkey in Asia, 
Arabia, 
Japan, 



10,000,000 

164,000,000 

•42,000,000 

100,000,000 

3,000,000 

060,000] 12,000,000 

11,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 



2 
40 



1 
532,060 

991,000 

189,000 



AstracbaBv 
Pekin. 
SSJUmmerap. 
69 Calcutta. 
4 Samarc'd* 
13 Ispahan. 
23 Aleppo. 
10 Mecea. 
80 Jeddo. 



' Remark. More than half the territory of the Chinese 
empire is in Chinese Tartary, bnt only 3,000,000 of the 
population ; China Proper contains nearly the whole of 
the population, and is the most thickly settled part of 
Asia, having on an average, moro than 80 to each 
square mile. Nearly all the population of Rnssia !« 
Asia, is in the southwestero part, in the provinces bor- 
dering* on Europe*, 

^uestions,/^ 1. What nation has the largest territory 
In Asfa? 2. What nation has the next largest? 3« 
What country is the most thickly settled ? 4. What 
country is most thinly settled ? 5. What countries 
have mere than SO on a square mile ? . 6, What coun- 
tries have less than 30 ? T'. What is the chief city of 
Arabia? 8. of China? 9. of Persia? 10 oflndepen* 
dent Tartary ? 11. of Hindoostan ? 12. of Hossia in 
«A»iA? 13. of Japan? 14* of Turkey in Asia?/ 

C2 
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CiTiBi. The fblloving Uble ilwin ike moat fvpUt 
loH( eitie* ofAiia. 



<MUt. 

Fikiv, 

Nankin, 

Cuton, 

Jeddo, 

Cdenltft» 

BeuBrei) 



Population. | Oitte$. 

8,000,000 I Sural, 

1,000,000 I Meacff, 

1,900,000 J Patn>, 

1,000,000 Igpahaa, 
SBO,000 I Madrai, 
600,000 Aleppo, 
000,000 I UmmerapiMtrB, 



Populmtiat. 

ffO0,004 
*OO,000 
Mo ,000 
400,000 
800,000 
300,000 
1?B,00» 



^ettions. l. Which ii the nost populou* ettj ia 
Afiaf 2. Which (hree (land neit ? i. What i* lh« 
popuUlion of Fekin ? 4. of Nankin P y at Caslon t 
a. of Jeddo i 7. How many eiliei contain soo,O0O and 
upwards, and what are Iheir nanei P 8. What i« tka 
yflpulation oflipahan P e. of Mddrai ? 



V. OF THE fFORlD. 

ExTKHT AMD Population. The rollowing lablt 

shows the extent, popHlalion, and density of populatun 
of the grand diTisiou* of the earlh, aeeording to Hatiel' 

Sq. Jiiltt. Population. Pop.Sq.M. 



Europe, 

Asia, 
Africa, 
America, 
AUflratasia, fitc. 


3,387,1 OB 
18,7«8.0oa 
11,833,442 
16,6W,M4 

4,164,420 


180,000,000 
380,000,000 
98,000.000 
31,000,000 
2,000,000 


* 58 
S3 


Karth, 


88,486.13?^ 


6B3,OOO,0O0 


IS 



n. The moat Ihicklr settled parts of tba 
the (onthcrn half of Earope, and the coun- 
e iDutlieaat of Aiifc. 

rw. /±. Wliich is the largest diTision of the 
Which neit ? 3. Which it the ■malleit i »■ 
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Whieh oontaiDfi the greftiest population f 0. Wbieli is 
most thiekly settled ? 6. Which ii most thiulv setUedP 
7. Whieh next? 8. Whatis thepopolatiouofUie worhl 
meeording to Hassel ? 9. What is the populatiiiu of 
Europe? 10. How manj minion square miles id 
BuropeP 11. How many in Asia ? 12. How many in 



America P 



y 



Mexico 
Switzerbnd 
Sw^itzeilaiid 
N, W. Coast 
SumstTA 1. 
Morocco 
Canaries 
France 



MouHTAiNS. The following table showt at one 
view, the height of the most celebrated roountain*^ in the 
world ; above tlie level of the sea. 

Mountaint, Country* 

D.iWAla>(erT, highest psak of Himmaleh nils. 1 ibet 
Ctumborazo, highest peuk of the Angles New Granada 
Cotopaxi, a vo*canu Kew Granada 

Kaah, highest peak in Pacific Ocean Owh>4iett I. 

Mount St. Btias, highj»t mt. in N. America X. W.Coa^t 
Popocatepetl, highest mt. in Mexico «^« .-:— 
Mont Bhinc» highest mt. in Europe 
MoAt Hosa, a summit of the Alps 
Mount Fatrweather, in N. America 
Mount Ophir 

Highest summit of the Atlas mountains 
l*eak of I'enei i0e 

Mount Perdu, highest in the Pyrenees «^ 

Mount St Barnard » a summit of tiie Alps Switzerland 
Mount £tna> ft volcano Sicily 

Mount Lebanon 8}Tia 

Mount Ararat Armenia 

St Goihard, a summit of the Alps Sviitzerland 

Peak of Leraaiu, highest of the Carpa- ) »jun^^_^ 
thian mountains J ungary 

Mont Velino, highest of the Appenines Italy 
Mount Pico, highest io ttie Azores 

Dofrafield, highest of the Dofrafield range Norway 
Mt. Washington, highest in the U. States N. Hampshire 
Olympus, famous in fabulous history Greece 

Mount Hecla. & voicono Iceland 

Ben Nevis, highest io Great Britain Scotland 

Mansfield mt highest of the Green mts. Vermont 
Table mountain, highest in S. Ci^lina 

Saddleback, highest in Massa. 

Otter peak, highest of the Blue Ridge Virginia 
Vesuvius, a volcano Italy 

Bound Top, highest of the CatskiU rots. Now-York 
Soowdeiiv k^Mst mottotatn In Wales 



Height 
inject. 

21,440 
18,89« 
18,400 
l/,850 
17,710 
15,665 
15,552 
H,900 
13,842 
15,000 
12,176 
12,^65 
11,011 
10.950 
9,535 
9,500 
8,930 

8,640 

8,300 
7,016 
7,620 
6,634 
6,500 
5.010 
4*370 
4.279 
4,000 
4,000 
4.000 
a93^ 
3,804 
^5«8 
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The following table »tiows the heighU in feet of 
several other interesting ob|eet«i 

Highest flif^ht of a balloon 2^900 

Highest flight of a Condor 21,000 

Highest cpot where man ever trod 19,400 

kegion ot perpetual snow under the equator 15»207 

Highest spot inhabited by man 1^435 

Highest limit of pines under the equator 13,800 

Highest limit of oaks under equator 10,500 

Quito 9,630 

Hie pyramids 500 

"^ Questions,/ i. Which is the highMi moontain in the 
world? 2* Which is the highest in Ameriea? 3. 
What is the height of Chimborazo ? 4. Which is the 
highest Aieuntain in £urope ? 5, What in the height 
of Mont Blane ? 6. Whieh is the highest mountaiD in 
the United StaUs ? 7. What is the height of Mount 
Washington ? 8. Whieh is the highest mountain in 
Great Britain ? 9. What is the height of Ben Nevis? 
10. What is the height of Mont ^fna ? li. Of Ve- 
suvius ? Id. Did a balloon ever ascemi as high ai 
Chimboraso? 13. Did a Condor ever fljr as high? 
14. How high is the highest spot of earth ever trod bj 
man ? i5. How high on the sides of mountains will 
pinea grow under the equator ? 19« How high above 
the level of the sea is the eity of Quito? 17. Bow 
high are the pyramids ?/ 

CoifMBRCB. The following table exhibits at one 
Tiew the principal exports of the various countries of 
the world, arranged in geograpfaieal order. 

Countries. Exftyrts. 

Greenland. Whale oil anJ whale bone, tke 

produce of the fishery. 
Hudson's Bay. Furs, purchased from thelndians. 

Newfoundland. Cod-fish, caught near the shore; 

and on the banks. 
Canada. Flour from Upper Canada, ftitd 

furs from the Indian eotttttry^ 
Nova Beotm. Lumber and fiah. 
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Middle States. 
Southern States. 
Mexieo. 
Bay of Cam- 

peaehj. 
West Indies. 

Caraceao. 

Gniana. 
BrazjLL 



Buenos Ajrts. 
ChilL 



t^ero. 

Cblunibia river. 
Northwest eoast. 
Kamtsehatka. 
Japan. 

China. 

Asiatie islands. 

Hindoostan. 

Persia. 
Arabia. 
East Africa. 
Cape O. Hope. 
West Africa. 
Morocco. 
Madeira^ and the 
Canaries. 



LumXier, beef, pork, fishf pat and 

pearl ashes. 
Flour and tobaeco. 

Cotton, to an inmense amount, and riee» 
SilTor and gold to an immense amount. 

Logwood. 

Sugar, rum, raolansseo, coffee, cotton, 

and indigo. 
Cocoa, the chief ingredient in thoco- 

late, indigo, and coffee. 
Sngar^ rum, cotton, and coffee. 
Cotton, sugar, coffee, and tobacco 

from the northern provinces ; gold 

and' diamonds, from the middle; 

wheat and cattle from the southern; 

dyewoods from the forests. 
Silver and gold ; hides, beef, and tallow. 
Silver, gold, and copper from the 

northern provinces; wheat and 

hemp from the southern. 
Silver and gold. 

Furs, procured from the Indians^ 
Furs, procured from the Indians. 
Furs. 
SHk and cotton goods, japan ware and 

porcelain. 
Tea, silk goods, cotton goods, and 

porcelain Mare. 
Pepper, cloves, ginger, nutmegs, and 

camphor. 
Cotton goods, silk, raw cotton, and 

diamonds. 
Beantifttl carpets. 

Coffee, aloes, myrrh, and frankincense. 
Gold, ivory, and negro slaves. 
Wine and brandy. t ' 

Odd, ivory^ and slaves. 
Leather, goat«skios, gums and fruits. 

Wine. 



'Algiera. 

' Kgypt. 

Twkej. 

IMI7. 
Franee. 

PurlU|^t. 

■Nelliitfoiidi. 

OtrtOAOj. 

All MM. 

Norway. 
CIreat BriMio. 

tlreland; 
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OtBltioh FeKthera, wkx, Mid bides. 
Riee, linaeed, grain, ami fruiti. 
CarpelJt, maaliai, ■word*, eorn, winCf 

and fruiti. 
8ilk«, wine, eoni, ait, and frntlB. 
8ilkt, weolleiiB, liOeiM, wiuu, ttod 

brandy, 
rilk, wiHil, win«, sad frtute. 
Wine, fruils, wool, and tall. 
■Vine linen, loeei, woollens, -aid albcr 

nMurafiMtBt<c«. 
■Lia BiM. variuaanawi&etfl res,aiid <«n>. 
Hviap, «ail «lo(li, tallatr, iroa, aarsr 

aitd fan. 
Iron, iHDtttbr, copper, train oil, and 

herringii. 
Lumber, i<li,'fars, and copper. 
Woolless, eetlonH. ironware, tin,-wi& 

elegant earlben ware. 
'i.inro, beef, tallow, butler, and hides. 



Semarks. MaDufaclnred goods eome from thMtfy 
leltled eouiitriei, a> Cbina, India, Japan, Great Britain, 
and the Nelberlands. Thinly leltled icaimlrieg e«in- 
Biauly esporl raw naleriali, ibe produce ofeitbtr agri- 
.•ultKre, mines, «r the Airest. The best run come fr«M 
cold elimales. They arc exported from l)ie norlbern 
>parts of Ait4a, Biirepe, and America. Sugar, eatMn, 
•oGtee, spicei, wines, &<:. require a hot clintate. 

^""Hons./l. What eountriei dues silver eome fmm ? 
at Gounlriei export gohl F a. What founiries 
fun } 4. Where daei sugar, rum, and molaasei 
lomP S. What couJitriei export eollon ? 6. 
lounlries export woollon goods ? 7 What eoua- 
tport eollon goods? 8. Where do laees eome 
«. Where do Httk goods eome from ? lU. What 
exporls sail eloihF it. Where do the matt 
il«arpett eome from f tS. What coanlry exports 
a. What count riea iron? 14. What coantrics 
noui for diamonds ? IV. Where dttcs (ea'Mme 
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ftom ? i6* Where d^ies eoffee iMMoe from ? 17. Where* 
does wise eome from? 18. Where do spicea eome- 
from P 10. What eoantry is famous for myrrh and 
frankineense ? 20, Where does ivory eome from*? 2t« 
Where does poreelatir ware eome from ? 22. What 
•ountries export iumber? 23. What eonntries export 
flour P 21k Where does logwood eome ffom P 23, What 
oountry is famoHs for the eod fishery P 26. What eoiin- 
try is famous for the whale fishery P 27. What articles 
lire exported from Great Britain P 28. What from 
MexieoP 29. What from China? 80. What from 
Kamtsehatka P 81. Wh^t from the West Indies P 32. 
From the Cape of Good Hope P 33 From Madeira ? 
34. From't he Northwest coast of America P 35. From 
Peru P 36. From Canada P 37. From the Southern 
States P 38. From New* En^^land P 39. From the 
Middle States P 40. From Russia Py 

Protestant Missions to the Heathen. The fol- 
lowing table shows at. one view the various societies of 
Protestants engaged in supporting missions to the hea- 
then. The first eolumn gives the name of the society; 
the second, the countrtf \n whieh it is instituted; the 
third, the year in whieh it eommeneed operations; and 
the fourth, the number of missionaries and teachers in its 
employ, stated generally for 1819. 



1. Christian Knowledjife Society 

2. Danisli Mission College 

3. United Brethren 

4. Methodist Missionary Society 

5. Baptist Missionary Society 

6. London Missionary Society 
T, Scotch Missionary Society 

8. Church Missionary Society 

9. Americao Board of Foreij^n Missions 

10. Baptist Board of Foreign ^fissions 

11. United Foreign Missionary Society 



Country 
Rn^^tand 
Denmark 
Giermany 
Kngfland 
(England 
England 
Scotland 
Rngland 
United States 
(United SUtes 



rear. Mit, 



[United Staten I18ir| 3 



1701 
1715 
1732 
1786 
1793 
1795 
1796 
1800 
1810 
18141 



8 
2 
85 
65 
72 
84 
12 
74 
31 
3 



Total 



440 



Remarks. Besides the 440 missiobaries and teach- 
ar^, above enoiBeratedy there are farmers^ meehanics, 
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pbjgieianfi, avd the wives and ekiMren af the misitoit-' 
riet, who are ■uppoHed id wbole^ or in part from tht 
fundi of the Soeietiei. The United Brethren, tome* 
timei nailed Moravians, are about 16,000 in nmnber. 
Thejr live priaeipaily in Germany. The United For- 
eign Mission 8oeietj is composed of the Presbyteriao, 
Duteh Reformed, and Assoeiate Reformed eborebei. 
The other namen explain themselves. 

Aeeording to the above statement, England supporti 
S03 missionaries ; Germany, 85 ; the United Stately 37, 
&e. 

^estions, 1. In what eountries are Soeietiei ei- 
fablished for sending Missionaries to the Heathen? 2. 
What are the nameti of the Missionary Soeietiei io 
England ? 3. Whieh is the oldest Foreign Mission So- 
eiety in the United States ? 4. When did it eomfflenee 
iti9 oiierations ? 5. Whieh two Societies employ most 
Missionaries ? 6. When did the United Brethren eom- 
menee their missionary labors ? 7. When was the Lon- 
don Missionary ISoeiety established ? 8. What is the 
whole number of Protestant Missionaries to the Hea- 
then ? 9. How many of these are supported by Eng- 
land P 10. How many by the United Slates P 

Winds. In the temperate and frigid zones the wind» 
are variable, blowing irregularly, sometimes from one 
point of the compass, and sometimes from another. 
But in the torrid Kune they are yery regular. Id *;' 
parts of the Atlantic and Pacific Oeeans whieh lie ib 
the torrid sonCj^ except near shore, the winds blow eon- 
ttantly at all seasons of the year from Che east ^^^ 
Ihe equator they are due east ; as you approach towards 
the northern tropic they incline to northeast^ and to* 
wards the southern tropic to southeast. These winoi 
are called Trade winds^ because they roaeh facili^*^^ 
trading voyases. The SpaniKh fiotiUas, whieh sail ab- 
nually from Aeapuico, on th«» western coast of H^xi^^^ 
to the Philippine islands, are borne along by the trsdo 
winds with uninterrupted prosperity ; no attention, ^ 
skill, is required to steer them ; no accident ever befall 
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them ; and this vojage of nearly half the eireamferenee 
of the globe, is often performed in sixty ilajs, without a 
ehange of saih. It is impossible ever to return by tho 
same track. 

In the Indian oeean the regular trade wind prerails 
between the southern tropic and the 10th degree of south 
latitude ; but to the north of this last boundary, begins 
the empire of the monsoons. For six months, ^om 
April to Oi*,tober, a strong wind blows constantly from 
the southwest, bringing vvith it rain and tempest; during 
ihe rest of the year, a dry and agreeable wind blows 
from the northeast. The change from one monsoon to the 
other is accompanied with violent storms and hurricanes. 

All the islands between the tropics are refreshed by 
the sea and land breeze. During the day a breeze al- 
ways blows from the sea ; but at night it changes, and 
blows from the land. 

Questions, i. In what parts of the world are the 
winds variable? 2. In what parts are they regnoir? 
8. In what direction do the trade winds blow ? 4. 
Where do the trade winds prevail r 5. Which is tho 
easiest voyage, from Mexico to the Philippine islands^ 
or from the Philippine islands to Mexico? 6. In what 
direction do the monsoons blow ? 7. Where do the 
monsoons prevail ? 8. What is the state of the weather 
during the southwest monsoon ? 9. How is the weather 
during the northeast monsoon ? 10. What is the 
weather during the ehange of the monsoons ? 11. 
Whieh way does the wind blow on the islands of tho 
torrid zone during the day ? id. Which way during 
the night? 

Currents. The great currents of the oeean gene- 
rally run from east to west, following the course of the 
trade winds. In passing, however, along the shores of 
eontinents and islands, they are often diverted ft-om 
their natural course. Thus the great current which 
aomes across the Atlantic Oeean, proceeds between South 
America and the West India islands into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and then rushes out with great velocity between 
Cuba and Florida, and proceeds north along the coast 

D 
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•f the United States,^ and northeast as far as the ikores 
•f Iceland and Great Britain. This eiirrent it called 
the Golf Stream. 'I'here is a current whieh eemes from 
the Frozen Ocean between Norway and Greenland and 
passes along the western eoast or Great Britain, into 
the English channel. It then toms east, and mihei 
tfaroogh the straits of Dover into the North Sea. In 
the Pacific, Indian, and Southern Atlantic Oceans the 
currents, with fbw exceptions, run from east to west. 

^jnesHona. i. In what direction do the cnrreDto of 
Uie oecaa generally run P 2. What occasions a devia- 
tion from this course in some instances ? 3. Deseribe 
the course of the Gulf Stream ? 4 What is the eoarie 
of the current whieh comes from the Frozen Oeean be- 
tween Norway and Greenland ? 

YoLOANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. Volcsnoes are 
burning mountains, with apertures, out of whieii are 
thrown with dreadful explosions, ashes, smoke, mud, 
fire, red hot stones, and lava. More than 200 volcanoes 
have been discovered, scattered over the sorfaee of ibe 
earth, and there are probably many others in part» not 
yet eiplored. They may be compared to cliimneys, 
through which the immense fires whieh rage in the 
bowels of the earth find vent. The most celebrated 
volcanoes arc Mount iBtna, in Sicily ; Yesoviofi, in 
Italy ; and Heela, in Iceland. The lofty peaks of the 
Andes in South America are one row of volcanoes, ex- 
tending through New Grenada, Peru and Chili* '^"^ 
most terrible eruption of a volcano on record, is that 
whieh happened in t8l5, in Sumbawa, one of the Spice 
islands. he explosions were heard at the distanee »' 
more than 900 miles, and the ashes fell m such qoand- 
ties, as to produce utter darkness, at the distance of 3^0 
miles. 

Earthquakes are the effect of the same subterranean 
fires which occasion volcanoes, and usually oerur at tn^ 
same time. They are commonly precedea by a g^"^/"* 
stillness in the air ; the shock comes on with a rombinig 
iiuise, like that of carriages or of thunder : the groiin 
heaves or rocks from side to side. A single shock i^^* 
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ilom lasts more than a minate, but the shocks frequently 
suQceed each other at short intervals for a considerable 
time. Awful chasms are often made, from which wa- 
ter bursts forth, and sometimes flames. The chasms are 
sometimes so wide as to overwhelm whole cities at 
once. Often the earth opens and closes a^ain, swallow* 
ing lip some people entirely, and squeezing others to 
death. Sometimes men have been shallowed up in one 
ehasm, and thrown out alive by another. Sometimes 
houses and farms art carried to the distance of half a 
mile, and every thing left standing, ^metimes whoie 
islands are sunk in the ocean, and new ones are raised. 
In 17dd, flie city of Lisbon wasalmo«it wholly destroyed 
by a great earthqnake which extended over a considera- 
ble pa^'t of the globe. 

Qu^sftons. ^. What are volcanoes ? 2. What do 
they discharge f 3. How many volcanoes have been 
discovered ? 4. Which are the most celebrated volca- 
noes in the world P d. Where was the volcano which 
produced so terrible an eruption in 1815 ? Q. How far 
Yrere the explosions heard ? 7. How far was total 
darkness produced by the 1^11 of the ashes P 8. What 
are earthquakes occasioned by ? 9. How are they 
usually preceded ? 10. \Vliat does the noise resemble ? 
11. How long do the shocks last ? 12. What are some 
of the effects of an earthquake ? 

Man. Men may be divided, according to their stata 
of improvement and habits of life, into four classes, the 
savage, the barbarous, the half-eivilized, and the civil- 
ized. The following table shows to which class each 
nation belongs. 

Condition, ^^ations. 

Savage, American Jndians, Negroes, and natives 

of New Holland. 

Barbarous, Arabs, Moors, Tartars, Malays. 

Half-eivilizedy Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, Persians, 

Turks. 

Civilized, Europeans and their descendants ; par- 

ticularly, the British, French and 
dermans. 
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^ Memarks, The efiaraeteristies of (he different eoiiftw 
iionB are at follows : 

f . Ib (he savage state, man 8iibsig(s almost entirely 
ly han(ing9 fishing, and (he sppntaneoos produedons of 
the earth. Savages are generally foond thinly seatter- 
fd over a larire territory, in small tribes, the members 
of wbieliare firmly a((aehcdto eaeh other, but inflamed 
with the most unrelenting hostility towards all their 
■eighboors. The best traits in the eharacter of savages 
are eonrage^ fortitude, love of liberty, and a high sense 
of dignity. The worst (raits are cruelty and revenge. 

% In the barbaro7ts state sobsistenee is derived ebief- 
ly from pasturage, and rude agrieultore. Those of this 
•lass are generally robbers and pirates by profession. 
They have great energy of ebaraeter, and are some* 
timet possessed of honorable principles and warm affee- 
tions. 

8. Among the half-eivilized nations, agrieullure and 
some of the finer manofaetures are earried to a very 
high degree of perfection, but scienee, literature, and 
foreign commerce are almost uuknown. The govern- 
ment among theae nations is altogeiber despo(ic. The 
people are orderly and indu8(rious, but tame, pusillani- 
mous^ and easily conquered . by (heir barbarous neigh- 
bors. The Tar(ar8 and Arabs have always been con- 
querors; the Chinese and Hindoos Jiave always been 
conquered. 

4. Among the civilized nations agriculture is eoa- 
duc(ed skilfully and scientifically ; manufactures exist 
on a very extensive scale ; literature, scienet^ and all 
the arts both useful and elegant, are carried to a high 
degree of perfection ; commerce is carried on w itb everv 
quarter of (he globe ; and (he military ar( is so well 
understood, (ha( (he islands and coasts in almost every 
part of the world are reduced to colonial subjection. 

Questions, l. What nations are savages ? 2. What 
aations are barbarous ? 3. What nations are half-eiv- 
ilized? 4. What nations are civilized? 6, How .do 
lavages gain a subsistenee ? 6. Are savage countries 
Ihiekly settled? 7. What are the best traits in the 
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charaeter of savages ? 8. What are the bad traits ? 
0, How do the b&rbarous nations subsist ? 10. What 
is their character ? 11. In what occupations are the 
lialf-ci?ilized nations engaged ? 12. What is the gov* 
ernment among the half-civilized nations ? 13. What 
is their character i 14. How are the civilized nations 
distinguished ? 

M&TALS AND Minerals. Oold is nsually found in a 
perfectly pure state, at the foot of large ranges of moun- 
tains, from which it is washed down by the rivers. The 
eountriea which fnrnish the onost gold are Brazil, Peru, 
Mexico, Cast and West Africa, and the islands of Sa« 
matra, Borneo, and Celebes. 

Silver. By far the richest silver mines in the world 
are those of Mexico and Peru. In the course of 
three centuries, it is estimated that they have yielded 
810,000,000 lbs. of pore silver. More than nin^-tenths 
of all the silver in the world comes from the mines of 
Spanish America. 

Irofij the most useful of all metals, is very generally 
diffused. The most a^tensive iron mines in the world 
are in Great Britain and France The following table 
shows the estimated annual produce of iron mines in 
different parts of the world. 

^intals. 

1* Great Britain ^,000,000 

2. France 4,500,000 

3. Russia l,67ff,000 

4. Sweden 1,000,000 
9, Austria 1,010,000 
a. United States 480,000 
7. All other countries 1,010,009 



ltlyl80,000 



Copper* Great Britain produeeg more copper an* 
noally than all the rest of Europe. This metal occurs 
also in Norway, Sweden^ Adstria, and many other ^arts 
of tha world. 

D2 
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Lead. Great Britain prodaee« more lead aiknoallj 
than all the rest of Europe. There are lead aiiDes also 
in France, Germany, Austria, Spain, and the Uoited 
States. 

Tin it of less frequent occurrence. The principal 
mines in the world are in Cornwall in Groat Britain/ 
It is found also in Saxony and Spain ; and Banea, a 
small island near Sumatra, is almost entirely composed 
of it. 

((uiiksilvev. There are no mines of quicksilver of 
any importance, except those of Almaden in Sp&in^ 
Idria in Austria, and Guancavelica in Peru. 
• Coa/ is dug in immense quantities* in Gr€at Britain, 
particularly near Newcastle, in the north of England. 
it occurs also in various parts of* Frauce and Germany, 
in China, in the island of Cape Breton, in the country 
around Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, and in other parts of 
North America. 

Salt is very generally diffused over the surface of the 
earth. The most famous salt mines in the world are 
those in Austrian Poland near Cracow. The greatest 
salt works in the United States are those at Saltna in 
New York. Salt is made in la#ge quantities in the 
West Indies, from the water of the ocean, by evapora* 
tion of the sun. 

Questions, 1. Where is gold usually fonnd ? 2, What 
oonntries produce it in great abundunce ? 8. Where 
are the richest silver raioes in the world ? 4. How 
large a portion of all the silver in the world eomes from 
Spanish America ? 0. What country containn the moat 
extensive iron mines ? 6. What four countries yield 
the greatest quantity of iron ? 7. What country pro- 
duces most lead? 8. Where are the principal tia 
mines in the world ? 9. What island in the East indies 
oontains tin in great quantities ? 10 Where are the 
quicksilver mines? li. Where are the principal coal 
mines in Great Britain? 12. What other countries 
produce eoal? 13. Where are the most famous salt 
mines in the world ? 14. Where are the priaeipal satt 
^orks hi the United States i 
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Veqetableb. The number, ^ize, and luxuriance of 
vegelabieti are greatest in the tornd zone, and diminish 
as jou go toward the poles. Our hemisphere nmy be 
divided, as respects vegetables, into four parts, the^or- 
rid zone, tlie southern part of the temperate zone, the 
twrthern part of the temperate zone, and iUe frigid zone. 

1,. Among the most remarkable vegetablt^ products of 
.the torrid zone are, the sago palm^ which ^^ields a juice 
so thiek and nutritious, that it is used for food ; the 
breadfruit tree and plantain^ which produce a fruit re- 
sembling bread ; the teuk oi' India, which is used for 
ship-building, and surpasses even the oak in firmness 
and durabilttj ; the mighty Baobab^ which grows on the 
banks of the Senegal, and attains a circumference of 60 
and 70 fe<|; and the great fan palm of India, one leaf 
of whicli, will cover ten or a dozen men. Mahogany y 
logwoody the cinnamon^ the clove^ the nutmegs myrrhf 
balsam Sind frankincense grow only in the torrid zone. 

2. .The roost important vegetables in the southern 
part of the temperate, zone are, the viiie^ from the fruit 
of whieh wine is made ; the mulberry^ which affords 
the means of making silk ; the o^re, whieh subserves 
many agreeable pt4jrpo8ei» $ wheat and barley^ the graina^ 
which yield the most nutfitious bread*. 

3. The northern part «f the temperate zonb eompre^^- 
hends among other regions, Britain, a great part of Ger- 
many, of Russia, New England and the adjacent British 
provinces. Wheat grows with difficulty in the higher 
latitudes of this elimate : but oats^ hemp^ and flax are 
raised in perfection. '|'he pastures are rich and ver- 
dant ; and the forests are fine, yielding the oak^^ the 
ashf the £^m, &e. This region is little favoured by na- 
tnre, bat is inhabited by the most active, enterprising^ 
and industrious body of men on earth. 

4. In the frigid zone, and even as low as the parallel 
of 60, nature assumes a gloomy and desolate aspeet. 
The pines and firs rear their tall heads, and cover the 
hills with their constant mantle of dark green. In pro- 
eeediDg towards the north, every speeies of vegetable 
whieb yields food tb'man entirely fails ^ and nothing^ 
appeara bat dwarf treea^ and a few scattered btrsbel^ 
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Questions, i. In what zone do slices grow P ^ 
Wbat zone is most favorable for the vine ? S. WJiat 
zone is most favorable for wheat and barley P 4. Jn 
what zone are the pastures richest P 5, What zone is 
best for oats» hemp and flax P 6. What zone contains 
the most enterprising and industrious men P 7. What 
vegetables grow in (he frigid zoueP 8. What is th^ 
teak used for P 9. What is the sago palm valuable for P 
10. What tree atibr^is the means of making silk P il» 
Where does the Baobab grow, and what is its greatest 
eireumferenee P ^ 

Animals. The tpfrid zone is as luxuriant in its 
anima*ls as in its vegetables. The mighty elephant here i 

dwells in the depth of ancient forests while the rkinoce^ 
ros and the hippopotamus roll their enormous bulk along i 

the banks of the streams The most ferocious aniiKais ' 

in this zone are the lion^ the tiger^ the leopard^ the pan* 
thevj the ounce^ and the hymna. Here also is the gentle 
and beautiful antelope, and the useful camels withoot 
whose aid the deserts would be impassable. This barii« 
iDg zone generates swarms of reptiles and serpents of an ' 

enormous size. Crocodiles and alligators fill all the 
great rivers, and are ready to devour the unwarj pas- | 

tenger. The largest birds are the ostrich^ the cassowary^ 
and the condor. The insects are inconeeivably numer- 
ous. The locusts and flies move in nuch elose and im- 
mense armies as to lay waste the earth, and drive na« 
tions before them. Among the marine insects are the 
corals^ animals insignificant in themselves, but remark- 
able for the effects which they produee. They have , 
stony eases which remain after the death of the animal^ 
and gradually accumulating and adhering to eaeb otber^ i 
at length form large rocks and even islands. The Pa- 
eific Ocean, from Xew Holland to the Friendly islaadsy 
IS entirely a eoral sea, and navigators are in perpetual i 
danger of striking against rocks of this sobstanee. ' 
New Holland, is in a manner walled round with eoral 
rocks, which render the navigation very dangerous. 

In the temperate zone th^^re are very few monstrous 
or ferocious aDimals ; but the horse^ the oXf the sh^efy 
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Atid ether valuable domestie anitnalsy are found in great 
perfection nearly to tlie 00th dej^ree pf latitude. 

As Yte afiproaeh the 60th degree of latitude, the 
eoiintry, almoiit deserted by raan, is covered with the 
eUCf the martin^ the sabUf the beaver^ the ermine^ ani- 
mals protected from the eold with a covering of rich and 
heautifttl fur, which is eagerly sought after by man for 
purposes of eomfortand laxnry, and hence these frozen 
countries have become the region of an extensive fur 
trade. The most useful domestic animal in this climate 
18 the reindeer. ^ 

In the frigid zone- the quadruped species again as- 
sume a fierce and formidable character. The bear stalks 
horrid amid his frozen solitude, and fiercely defends it 
against the daring approach of man. But th^ great 
seene of life over the Polar regions is in the ocean. It 
is here that the mightiest of the animal creation, the 
enormous whaU rolls through the sea, and mingles his 
frightful roarings with the sound of the tempest. Be- 
sides these lords of the ocean, the Northern seas swarm 
with herrings which, during the winter, proceed in vast 
shoals' to the seas of the temperate zone, where they af- 
ford the foundation of valuable fisheries. 

Questions, l. What are some of the largest animals 
in the torrid zone ? 2. Which are the most ferocjous ? 
3. Of what use is the camel r 4. What ferocious animals^ 
inhabit the rivers of (be torrid zone ? 5. Which are 
the largest birds ? 6. What effect is produced by the 
loeusts ? 7. What effect is produced by the corals ? 8. 
What parts of the world are troubled with the coral ? 9. 
What animals flourish in the temperate zone ? 10. 
What animals are found near the 60th degree of lati- 
tude? 11. What parts of the world produce the best 
furs ? 12. What ferocious animal inhabits the frigid 
zone ? 13. What remarkable fish iu the polar seas r 

Temperature. The two leading causes which af« 
feet the temperature of any region are distance from 
the equator, and elevation above the level of the sea. 
lo proportion as you go from the equator towards the 
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poles the cold iocreases, and in proportion as joa 
ascend above the. level of t^ sea the cold inereaseft. 
Hence, under the equator, low countries are eieessively 
hot and unhealthy, but regions elevated 6000 or 80OO 
feet enjo^ a delightful temperature, nhile at 13^000 or 
14,000 feet, the climate is the same as in the frozen 
zone, and at 15,0jQ0 feet is the region of perpetual con- 
gelation, where ice never melts, ai^d all mountains are 
covered above this height with eternal snow. The fol- 
lowing table shows the mean temperature at the level 
of the sea, in all the suceessive latitudes, and the height 
At which perpetual congelation takes place. 

Perpetual Ckmgelation, 



Latitude* 


J^ean Temperature. 


Feet. 





84* ^ 


15,507 


10 


S^ 6' 


14,764 


20 


78^ 1' 


13,478 


,80 


71° 1' 


11,484 


40 


6S* 6' • 


9,001 


00 


08** 6' 


«,»84 


•0 


4B® O' 


3,818 


70 


38** i' 


i,778 


80 


33<> 6' 


457 


90 


SS» 0' 






Questions. 1. What are the two leading eanseswhieh 
affect the temperature of any place P S. In ascending 
a lofty mountain does the climate become warmer or 
colder? d. What is the climate of low countries in 
the torrid zone P 4. What is the climate of places near 
the equator, which are elevated 6000 or 8000 feet above 
the level of the sea P 5. What is the climate at the 
height of 15,000 feet under the equator P 6. What is 
the climate at «000 feet in latitude 40^ P 7. flow high 
must a mountain rise in latitude 80** before its top will 
be covered with perpetual snow p 8. What is the 
mean temperature at the level of the sea, under the 
equator P 
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MAP OF TH£ WORLD. 

1 On whieh side of the eqiiatoc is there the most land? 
^ Whieh continent eontf^ins the mojtt land^ the eastern 
or western ? 

8 Whieh is the largest, Asia or Afriea ? 4 Africa or 

South America? 5 South America or Europe? 
6 New Holland or South America ? 
y What quarters of the globe are crossed by the eqlia- 
tor ? 8 What islands ? 

9 What quarters are crossed hy the tropic of Capri« 

eorn ? 10 What islands ? 

11 What quarters are crossed by the tropic of Cancer ? 

12 What quarters are crossed by the Arctic eircle ? 

13 Throu9;h how many zones do<3s America run ? 

14* In what zones does Afriea lie ? 15 In what zone* 
does Asia lie? 16 In what zones, Xorth America? 
17 In what zones, South America? 18 In what 
zones, Europe ? 

19 In what zone, the West Indies? 20 The Asiatic 
islands? '21 The Societv islands? 22 The Sand- 
^,- wich islands? 23 Spitzbergen ? 

2^ In what zone is the principal part of As2a? 25 
The^principal part of North America ? 26 ThjB 
principal part of Europe ? 27 The principal part 
of Afriea? 28 The principal part of South 
America ? 

29 In what direction from North America is South 

America ? 

30 In what direction from Asia is New Holland ? 

31 In what direction is Afriea from Asia ? 32 Africa 

f^om Europe ? 

33 Whieh runn farthest north* Africa or South Ameri- 
ca ? 34 Which runs farthest south ? 

35 Which 14 farthest north, Ne^vfunndland or Great 
Britain ? 8ft Quebec or London ? 37 Boston or 
Paris ? S8 Brazil or Guinea ? 39 Cape Horn or 
the Cape of Good ilcje ? 
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40 What straifB eonneet the Pacifie with the ¥ro'£&u 

. p Oeean ? 41 The Mediterranean Mith (he Atlan- 

"^ tie? 42 The Red Sea %vith the Indian Ocean? 

48 Baffin's Bay with the Atlantie ? 

44 What straits separate Patagonia from Terra del 
Fuego? 40 New Holland from Van Dienaen's 
land P 4ft New Holland from New Guinea ? ^ 
Sumatra from Malaya P 

48 What eape at the soQtliern extremity of America P 

49 What, at the southetn extremity of Africa ? 50 
At the western extremity of Europe? 6i At the 
western extremity of Afriea ? 

#2 What sea lies hetween Europe and Africa? 03 
What great sea between Europe and Asia ? 04 
What sea between Asia and Africa P 65 What 
gulf betMcen Persia^and Arabia? 06 What bay 
between Hindoostan and Farther Indiai 07 What 
sea betiveen the West Indies and South America P 

d8 Whieh is the largest, the Mediterranean or the Gulf 
^ of Mexico P 09 The Caspian Sea or Lake Supe- 

^ riorP 60 Borneo or Great Britain ? 61 Hudson's 
Bay or the Baltic P 

62 Which is the largest island between Asia and New 
Holland? 

.63 In what direction from Borneo are Sumatra and 
Java? 64 In what direction from Borneo is 
Celebes P 60 In what direction, the Spice^lanck P \ 
66 In what direction, the Philippine islands ? 67 
The Pelew islands? 68 The Ladrone islands? 
69 The Caroline islands P 

TO In w hat direction from the Society islands are the 
Marquesas? 71 The Sandwich islands? 72 
Navigator's islands? 78 The Friendly islands? 
74 New Zealand ? 70 Fitcairn's island P 

76 What islands near the N. W. coast of Afriea? 

77 What islands on the 9. B. coast of Africa P 

78 Where i« St. Helena? 79 Where are Falkland 
,> islands ? 

80 What islands midway between Europe, Afriea and 

America? 

81 What great islands ia the Afclift ilceaif .^ 
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82 What large island lies 8out)i of Hindoostan ? 

83 W4iat large island south of New Holland? 

84 What large island near the mouth of the 8t. Law- 

rence ? ' 

85 What are the principal groupes of islands in the 

torrid zone ? 

86 What seas: ^traits, channels, and oceans would yon 

pass throug)^ in sailing from St. Tetersburgh to 
BoGnbay F 8?* What bodies of water would you' 
pans through in sailin^g from Canton to Quebec ? 
88 What, in sailing from New Orleans to Archau* 
g^\} 89 What, in sailing from Pekin to Mocha? 
• 90 In what direction from the isthmus of Darien ii 
Greenland? 91 In what direction, Behring's 
straits ? 92 In what direction, Cape St. Roque ? 
93 In what direction, Cape Horn ? 

94 What countries border on the Indian Ocean P 95^ 
What countries border on the Mediterranean ? 96 
What quarters of the globe border on the Pacifie 
Ocean ? 97 What quarters border on the Atlantic F 
98 What quarters border on the Arctic Oeean ? 

99 What countries does the parallel of 60 N. lat. pass 
through? 100 What countries does the parallel 
of 50 pass through ? 101 Through what countries 
the parallel of 40? 102 Through what countries 
the parallel of 30 ? 103 Through what countries 
the parallel of 20? 

104 What large peninsula is there in the northeast of 

Asia ? 

105 What peninsula on the westeoast of North America? 
i06 Which runs farthest west Africa or Europe ? 

107 In what direction is Cape Cod from Cape Horn ? 

108 Through what places does the meridian of Quebec 

pass ?  

109 Whbh runs farthest south, Africa or New Holland ? 

MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 

1 What Oceans border on North America ? 
a In .what part of N. America are the British pos. 
sessions? 3 In what part, the United States 
4- E 
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4 In what part, the Spanish possessions? B la 
what part, 6reeniand? 6 fai what part^lheRiu- 
tian settlenents P 
7 In what direction does the western eoasl of North 
America run P 8 In what direction does the eaa* 
tern coast run ? In what direction the Roeky 
mountains P lO In what direction the Alleghanj 
mountains ? / 

it Which are the five largest bays or gulfs of North 

America P 
Id What krge islands lie near the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence i 19 What considerable islands on the 
coast of the U. States P 14 What islands i« the 
AthiBtic Ocean east of Carolina P 
iS Which are the seven largest lakes in N. America r 
16 In what directiun from Lake Erie is Lake Superior P 
t7 In what direction from Lake Erie is Lake Winni- 
peg P 18 Slave LakeP 19 Hudson's Bay P 2Q The 
Ghiif of St. Lawrence P 
^i What is the principal river which empties info the 
Frozen Ocean P 92 Into Hudson*8 Bay P 23 Info 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence P 24 Intoi the Gulf of 
Mexico ? 2S Into the Gulf of Californta P 26 
Into the Pacific Ocean P 
27 Through what lakes, do the waters of Lake Supe- 
rior pass be^re tliey reach the Ocean P 
2S In what general direction, does the St. Lawrence 

run P 29 In what dirretion, the Mississippi P 
ao What river is the outlet of liake Winnipeg r 
ai What river is the outlet of Slave LakeP 
S2 What separates Labrador from Greenland P 

33 What separates Labrador from Nefwfoiindland P 

34 In what latitude is the month of the Mississippi P 

35 In what latitodci the mouth of the St. Lawrence P 

36 In what latitude, the mouth of Mackenzie^ river P 

37 In what direction fk-om Newfoundland is the Graiid 

Bank P 

38 On what side of Newfoundland Is St. John^sP 
89 Where is the bay of Fundy P 

40 Where is Cape Breton island P 

41 What bodies of water boidor on Nova Seotia^ 
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%t2 What bodies of water border on New Brunswick? 

43 Oo which side of Nova Scotia is Halifax ? 

44 In what direction from Halifax is Boston ? 45 III 

what direction Quebec? 46 In what direction St. 
John's in Newfoundland ? 

47 In what direeiion from Boston is Quebec ? 

48 In what direction from New York is Montreal ? 

49 In what direction from Baltimore is King^ston in 

Upper Canada t fif 
00 In what direction from Kingston are Montreal and 

Quebec ? 
St In what direction frdm Baltimore are New-York and 

Boston ? 
9-2 What is the latitude of the city of Mexico 2^63 Of 

NewOrleans gr^04 Of Philadelphia ? ^ 
35 Which way from Mexico is New-Orleans W 5(* 

Which way, Yera Cruz ? 57 Acapuico ? 58 San* 

taFe? 

59 What Urge island in the mouth of the Gulf of 

Mexico ? 

60 Which way from Cuba is Jamaica ? 

^^i W^hieh way from Jamaica is the peninsula of Yuca- 
tan? 
62 On which side of the peninsula of Yucatan h the 
bay of Campeachy ? 63 On which siiU, the bay of 
H<;nduras r - 

64 What large lake in Guatimala ? 

65 Where does take Nicaragua empty ? 

66 W^here does the Kio del Norte empty ? 

67 In what direction does it run ? 

68 Whieh of the West India islands is farthest south r 

69 Which farthest north? 70 Whieh farthest 

east? 7i Whieh farthest west ? 
72 Which way from dSn^i'iftta is Porto Rico? 73 St; 

Domiugo? 74 Cuba? 75 Guadaloupe ? 76 Mar- 

linico? 77 Grenada? 78 Trinidad? 7i The 

Bermudas ? ^ 
80 Which way from Cuba is Jamnica? 81 Which 

way, the Bahama islands ? 
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MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

1 What isthmus connects North and South America ? 

2 What cap6»at the eastern extremitj of South America^ 

3 What eape at the southern extremity? 

4< Whinh way from the isthmus of Oarien to Cape St. 

RoquePy^ 
fi WUich way from C»pe St. Roque to Cape Hori) ? •^''' 

6 Whic!» way from Cape Horn* to the isthmus of Da- 

rien ? A 

7 In what direction do the Andes run }'^ 

8 In what part of South America is Patagonia r^^ 

9 In w hat part is New Grenada r^^ ' 

10 What countries of S. America border on the Pacific P 

11 What countries border on the Caribbean sear 
"12 What countries border on the Atlantic ? 

13 What country extendi from the Gulf of Maracaybo 
to the mouth of the Oronoco P 14 What country, 
from the mouth of (he Oronoeo to the mouth of the 
Amazon P 15 What count rv from the mouth of the 
Amazon almost to the La Plata P 

16 What desert separates Peru from Chili ? 

17 What separates Chili from Buenos Ayres P 

18 In what latitude is the mouth of the Amazon P 

19 In what latitude is%he mouth of the La Plata ? 

20 In what direction does the coast of Chili runP 
2i In what direction does the coast of Peru run P 

22 In what direction from Buenos Jiyres is St. Jago, the 
capital of Chili P 23 In what direction is Liiimr 
24f In what direction, Rio Janeiro P 23 In w hat 
direction, Montevideo P 

26 In what direction from Caraccas is Carthagena P 27 
In what direction Santa Fede Bogota? 28 In what 
direction, Paramaribo P 

29 Which way from Lima is St. Salvador? 

30 Which are the three greatest rivers ill S. America? 

31 Where do they empty? Where does the Magdalena 

empty P 

32 Are there any great rivers emptying into the Pacific 

from S. America P 

33 What separates Terra del Fuego from the main land r 
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81 Where are Falkland islands? 3d Where is the 
island of Juan Fernandez P 36 In what latitude is 
the island of Trinidad P / 

87 What bay, on the south side the isthmus of Darien P 
38 What bay on the north side P 

89 How is Chili bounded P 40 How is Peru bounded P 
41 How is Buenos Ayres bounded P 42 How is Ven- 
ezuela bounded P 43 How is New Grenada bound- 
ed P 44 How is Brazil bounded P 4d How is Pata- 
eonia bounded P 

46 Whieh way from Quito is Popayan P 

47 Whieh way from Carthagena is Porto Bello P 

48 Which way is Santa Martha from Carthagena? 

49 Which way from Caraceas, is CumanaP 

^0 In what part of Venezuela is Lake Maracaybo P 
at On what river is St. Thomas P 

52 On what river is Paramaribo P 

53 Which way from Lima is Cuseo P 

04 Where is Lake Titicaca P 5^ Where is Lake P&- 
rimaP 

58 In what direction does the Madeira run P 57 In what 

direction, the Paraguay P 58 In what direction,: 
the Parana P 

59 In what direction the Magdalena P 

60 Whieh way from St. Jago is Valparaiso P 

61 Which way from Valparaiso is Conception P^ 
6^ Which way from Conception is Valdivia P 

63 Which way from St. Jago is Pot^si P 

64 Which way is Potosi from Buenos Ayres P 



MAP OF EUROPE. 

1 What sea lies between Burajie and Africa ? 2 What 
seas between Eiirope and Asia P 

3 What sea lies between Great Britain and Denmark^ 

4 What «ea between Sweden and Russia P « 

5 Where is the White seaP & Into what ocean does- 

it open P 

7 Between what countries is the E<iglish eh^mnel P 

8 Between what countries is St. George's chaniiel P 

9 Between what countries is the Cattegat P 
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10 Behvccn what eoantries 19 the Ska^r Rack ? 

it What bodies of water are conneeied by the straii 
of Gibraltar? l-^^ What bodies, by ths straits 
Dover r 18 What bodies, by the Dardanelles 
14 What bodies, by the straits of Conata»tinople 

15 What Gulf lies between Turkey and Italy? v 
What bay between France and Spain ? 17 Wbi 
three Gulfs in the Baltic ? 

IS What mountains separate Europe from Asia ? 

10 What mountains separate France from Spain ? 

20 What mountains separate Switzerland from Itairr 

2i What mountains separate Sweden from Norway P 

22 What mountains separate Hungary from Galieia: 

23 What mountains run through Italy ? 
2* Which is the largest river in' Europe ? 
23 Where does the Volga empty ? 

26 W*here does the Don empty ? 

27 Where do the Dnieper and Dniester empty ? 

2S Where does the Danube empty ? 29 Wliere does k 
rise? 30 Through what countries does it run? 

31 Where does the Rhine empty ? 3^ Where does il 
rise ? 

33 W^here does the Elbe empty ? 

31 What countries of Europe border on the Mediler- 
ranean ? 

Sj What countries border on the Black sea ? 

36 Wbat countries border on tlie Baltic ? 

37 What couutries border on the North Sea ? 

88 Wiiat countries border on the English channel? 

39 What countries border on the Bay of Biseay? 

40 How is Portugal bounded ? • 

41 How is Spaiu hounded ? 

42 How is Denmark b-unded ? 

43 Flow is France bounded ?" 

44 How i^ Turkey houndi^d ? 

45 How rs 8weden bounded ? 

46 How is Russia bounded ? 47 How Switzerland ? 

48 What countri|» of Europe lie chiefly below the pa- 

rallel of 45 ? 

49 What eonntries lie chiefly above the parallel of W: 
*0 What countries lie chiefly between 45 and 53? 



*' 



QUESTIONS. 63 

&t lu what part of Europe is Lapland P . 

02 'What large river empties into the Mediterranean 

from Spain P 
53 Which way does the Tagus run P 54> Where does 

it empty P 
85 "Which way does the Duero run, and where does it 

empty P 

56 In what part of Spain is Madrid P 

57 In what part of Spain is 6adiz P 

58 In what part of Spain is Barcelona P 

59 Which way from Cadiz is Malaga? 

60 Which way from Cadiz is Gibritliar P 

61 On what river is Lisbon P 62 On what river, 

Oporto P 
63 What cape in the southwest of Portugal P 
t54j What river separates France from Germany P 

65 What large river in the southeast of France? 

66 What iarere river in the southwest of France P 

67 Where does the Loire rise and empty P 

68 What mountains separate France from lialy P 

69 In what part of Franco is Paris, and on what river P 

70 In what part of France is Lyons, and on w hat river P 

71 In what part of France is Bordeaux P 72 In what 
. part, Brest ? 73 In what part, Marseilles p T4.' In 

what part, Toulon P 75 In what part, Calais P 

76 Where is the Gulf of Taranto P Where, the Gulf 

of Genoa ? 

77 What is (he principal river in the north of Italy P 

78 Where does the Po empty P 79 W^here does it rise P 

80 Which way from Rome is Naples ? 

81 Which way from Rome is Leghorn ? 

•2 How is Venice situated P 83 How is Genoa situated P 
81. Where are the straits of Messina P 
80 Where are the straits of Bonifacio P 

86 Where is the island of Elba P 

87 Which way from Sicily is Hardiuia? 

88 On which side of Sicily is Palermo P 

89 On which side of Sardinia is Cai^liuri? 

90 Which are the three most noiihern eountries in 

Europe P 

91 What are the capitals of linssia, Sweden and Nor- 

way P^ * 



«« QlTESTlOPrs. 

92 In what kithude is St. Petersburg ? 93 In wBat 
lalitude u Bergen ? 94 In what laliiude, Stock- 
holm ? 

9J Which way from Bergen is Drontheini? 96 Which 
waj, Christiania ? 97 Which way, Chrisliaa- 
sand ? 

98 Where is the Malstrom, or great whirlpool ? 

99 Which are the two largest lakes in Sweden ? 

100 On which coast does Lake Wenoer empty ? 101 Oa 
which coast, Lake WetCer ? 

102 Where docs the Tornea empty ? 

103 VVhieh way from ^YocMo/7/i ii Gottenburg? lo* 

4n« M^**^^^?'">' ^^'""^ ^ ^^^ ^^»"e'> way, Fahlun 5 
106 How IS Tornea situited ? 

f nl iJJ^L ^^ .''^"'* ^' ^'^^ ""«"<*' «^ ^^e Gulf of Bothnia ? 

108 What island at (he month of the Gulf of Riga ? 

109 On what island is Copenhagen ? 

110 Which way from Denmark is Iceland? Ill Which 

way, the Ferro ii^lands ? 
112' On which side of Iceland is Mount Hecia? 
113 What sea borders on Rnssia in the north ? 
11* What seas border on Russia in (he south ? 
±i5 Which way from the Gulf of Finland is Lake La- 

A.^ «r??\ **^ ^^^^ "^^"^ connects them ? 

117 Which way from Lake Ladoga is Lake Oneca ? 

118 Where does Lake Onega empty ? 
119 Whei-e does the Voija empty ? 120 Whieh wav 

does It run for (he first half of its course? I2t 

Which way for (he last half? 
±22 Where does the Don empty? 123 Where does 

the Dwina empty ? 
±24, Where does the nor(hern Dwina empty ? 

^ff ^u"^ ^"^ i''^ Dnieper and Dniester empty ? 
±26 Where w St. Petersburg? 127 Where is Arch^ 
angel ? 

128 Where is Riga ? 129 Where is Odessa ? 

tf? Wh*V^'''^^'y^y"\\'^^^«^"^'*««^^«''«PeanRussiaf 
4! « wK""^ "^^^ ?''" Moscow is Astrakhan ? 
laf Zi'^'u "^^^ {'•«'» Mosctfw is St. Petersburg? 
41 WhuJ '"^^y ?'^'" !^- Petersburg to Archangel t 
«4 Which way from St. Petersburg is Riga? 



QUESTIONS. 57 

135 What large peninsula between the Black sea and 

sea of Azof ? , ' • 

136 Into \%hat sea does (he VUtula empty ? 137 Into 

what sea does the Oder empty ? 138 Into what 
sea does the Elbe empty ? 1 J9 In what direction 
do these rirers run ? 140 In what direction does 
the Rhine run P h/ '; 
141 On what river are Warsaw, Thorn an<f Dantzie ? 
14;2 On what river are Breslau, Frankfort and Stettin P 
14*3 On what river are Dresden, Magdeburg and Ham- 
burg ? 

144 In what part of Germany are Hanover and Bremen f 

145 In what part of Germany are Ulm and Munich ? 

146 In what part of Germany does the Danube rise ? 

147 Which way does the Danube run P . 

148 On what river is Vienna P 14-9 On what river, BudaP 
lao Which way from Vienna to Prague P 131 From 

Vienna to Buda P i52 From Vienna to Munich P 
153 Where is I riente P 154 Where is Presburg ? 
156 What river empties into the Danube at Bel*;rade r 

156 What mountains separate Hnngary from Galicia P 

157 Wliieh way from Vienna to Cracow P 

158 Which way from Cracow to Lemberg p 

159 In what part of Hungary is Hermanstadt P 

160 In what part of Switz^'rland is Lake Constance r 

161 In what part is the Lake of Geneva P 

162 What river runs through Lake Constance P 
168 What river runs through the Lake of Geneva r 
164 W^here does the Rhine empty P 165 Where docs 

the Rhone empty P 

166 What great bay is there in the north of Holland P 

167 Which empties farthest north, the Rhine or the 

Scheldt P 

168 Which is farthest north, Antwerp or Brussels P 

169 What separates Turkey in Europe from Turkey in 

Asia P 

170 What seas are connected by the straits of Constan* 

tinople P 
^71 What seas are connected by the Dardanelles P 
i72 What is the principal river of Turkey in £.nrope P 
178 What river is the booiMiarv between I'arkey and 

V sr 

Russia ? 



« 



«)9 QUESTIONS. 

1T4 What river is the boundary between Turkey and 

Austria ? 
iVS What mountaini separate Turkey from Hungary ? 

176 In what part of Turkey is Constantinople ? 

177 On what river i% Belgrade ? 

178 Which way from Constantinople is Belgrade? i79 

Whieh way is Adrianople ? /180 Which way is 

Athens ? t *' " 

181 What Gulf on the north side of the Morea ? tss 

What Gulf on the southeast side ? 183 On what 

Gulf doth Athens stand ? . ^ . 
184 Whieh way from Sieily is lilalta ? 
180 Which way from Malta is CandiaP 

186 Whieh way from the Morea is Candia ?. ' 

187 Whieh way from Sardinia is the isjand of Ma- 

jorca ? 

188 Whieh way from Majorca is Minorca ? ' . 

189 Which way from Majorca is Iviea ? 

190 What countries in Europe reach from the Mediter- 

ranean to the Atlantic ? 

191 What country reaches from the Black sea to the 

Baltic ? 
X92 What country reaches from the Black sea to the 

Golf of Venice? 
193 Whieh way from Paris is London ? i94: Copen- 
hagen ? i%a Rome? 196 Madrid? ' 
197 Whieh way from Cracow is Copenhagen ? 198 
Rome? 199 Constantinople? 200 St. Peters- 
burg ? 20 1 Paris ? '^ . 
^ 302 What seas, straits, channels^ and oceans would you 

^ pass through in sailing from Constantinople to 



Stockholm ? 



MAP OF ASIA. 



1 What oceans border on Asia ? 

2 What sea separates Asia from Afriea ? 

3 What isthmus connects Asia with Africa ? 

4 On what bodies of water does Arabia border ? 

5 On what bodies of water does Hindoostan border! 

6 On what bodies of water does Farther India border ? 



QUESTIONS. B$ 

7 On ivbat seas doef the Chinese Empire border P 

8 What bodies of water border on Ramtscbatka ? 

9 What bodies of water border on Russia in Asia ? 

10 Which way from the sea of Japan is the sea of 
Okhotsk ? 11 Which way, the China sea ? 

±2 Wltich way from the Japan islands are the Philip-' 
pine islands ? 13 W^hieh way, KamtschatkaP M^ ifT 

i4f What straits connect the Red Sea and Indian Ocean? 

16 What straits conoeet the Persian OuYf and Indian 

Ocean ^ C • 
16. What straits connect the sea of Japan and the sea 
of Okhotsk? " , 

17 'Which way from the Caspian Sea is the Blaek Seat \ 

18 Which way, the sea of Aral If* 19 Which way, 

the Persian Gulf? $ " 

30 In whal direction do the Altay mountains run ? 21 

In what direction, the Himmalvh mountains ? - 
22 Wha! three great rivers empty into tlie Arctic Ocean ? 
2B What four great riyers empty into the Pacific Ocean ? 
24i Where does the Ganges empty ? 25 Where dues the 

Indus empty ?.26 Where does the Euphrates empty ? 
27 What great river empties into the Caspian ? \ 
2S Into which side of the Caspian does the Volga empty? 

29 What large rivers empty into the sea of Aral I 

30 Into whieh^ide of the sea of Aral does the Oxns 

empty h % 

31 Where does the Tigris empty? 83 W^here the 

Burraropoofer ? /^ . ' 

33 Which way do the Oby, Enieei, and Lena run ? 34 
Which way, the Amour, Uoang-Ho, and Kian-Ku ? 
B5 Which way, the Indus? 36 Which way, the 
Euphrates ? 

37 What eountry extends from the Black Sea to the 

sea of Okhotsk ? tl 

38 What countries lie between theJ|ay of Bengal and 

the Caspian Sea ? 89 What^untries, between 
the Caspian amd the Mediterranean P 40 What 
eonntriea, between the Sea of Japan and the Cas- 
pian ? ' 

^4i How is AraUa. bevnded ? 42 How is Hindoostan 
bennded ? 



60 QUESTIOyS. 

43 How IB Farther Imlia boanded ? 44 Persia boauif- 
ed ? 45 Chinese Empire boanded ?. 4fi Ras^ia in 
As'i& ? 47 Independent Tarlary ? 48 Xarker i:. 
A«ia? 

49 Which wa J from Calcutta is Siaai ? 50 Madras ? 

5i Canton? 52 Lasia ? 53 8urat ? 34> Delhi: 
35 AVhich way froin Aleppo i§ Constantinople? j6 

Astrakhan? 57 Mecca and Medina?^ 58 Ispabao : 
59 Which way from Canton i^ Pekin ? 60 Jeddo ? 61 

Siam ? 

62 Whirh way from CoDfftantinople is Smyrna ? 

63 Which way from Aleppo is Damaseas ? 6-4 Whicb 

way. Bagdad ? 65 Which way, the island of 
Cyprus ? 

66 Where is the Dead Sea ? 

67 Wliat mountains between the Blaek Sea and (he 

Caspian ? 

68 Near uhat lake is Irkutsk? 

69 Which \vay from Irkutsk is Tobolsk ? 70 Okhotsk? 

71 Pekin? 
72 Which way from Astrakhan is Orenburg? 73 

Tobolsk ? 74 Samareand ? 75 Ispahan ? 
76 Which way from ^Iffcca is Medina? 77 M/seha? 

78 Muscat ? 
79 Where is mount Sinai ?• 

50 What lari^e rivers in Arabia? 

81 Which way from Caubul is Delhi? 82 Samareand? 

S3 Candahar ? 84 Ispahan ? 
85 Which way does the western coast of Hindoostu 

run? 86 W^hieh way, the eastern coast? ^ 

87 Which way do the Gauls run ? 
8S Where does the Ristna rise and empty ? 
Stf Where does theNerbudda empty ? 90 Which waj 

does it flow ? 

91 What large eitijis on the Ganges and its branehes ? 

92 In what part of nindoofilan'i^ Cashmere? 

93 Which way from Calcutta is Juggernaut ? 

94 What three large towns ou the west coast of Hin- 

doostan ? « 

95 Which way from Bombay is Sarat ? 96 Wfhiek 

way, Goa ? 



QUiSSTIONS. 6i 

S^ What 18 the. western coast of Hmdoostaa ealled ? 

98 What is the eastern coast called P ^ 

99 Which way from Calcotta is Cejlon ? iOO Which 

way, from Madras ? 
101 In what part of Ceylon is Golambo P ±02 lii what 

part, Trincomale ? 103 In what part, Candi P • 
104 Which way from Pegu is Siam P ifiS Calcutta P 

106 Ava and Ummerapoora ? 
107 What river in Farther India empties into the China 

Sea ? 108 What river, into the Gulf of Siam ? 

109 What Tiver, into the Bay of Bengal P 

110 Where are the Andaman and Nicobar islands? 

111 Through what part of China does the Hoang-Ho 

run P 112 Through what part the Kian-Ku ? 
413 Where do these rivers empty ? 

114 In what part of China is the great wall P 

115 In what part of Chinese Tartary is Balkash lake? 

1 16 What large island on the coast of Chinese Tartary P 

117 What separates the sea of Japan from the Yellow 

Sea? 
il8 In sailing from Okhotsk to Canton what seas and 

straits would you pass through ? 119 What 

islands would yon pass P 
i^ Which way from Japan are the Leoo Keoo isles P 
i2± Which way from the Philippine islands is For^ 

mosa P 
122 On which side of Lueon isle is Manilla ? 
128 Which way from Canton is Hainan island ? 

124 What large island in the Arctic Ocean P 

125 What large island in the eastern extremity of the 

Mediterranean P 

MAP OF AyRICA. 

1 What sea and -*raits between Africa and Arabia ? 

2 What sea aud straits^ between Africa and Europe? 

3 What separates the Red Seafrom the Meditearanean ? 

4 What cape at the east extremity of A&ica? 5 What, 

at the south extremity p 6 What, at the west P 7 
What, at the north ? 
9 Where is cape Bojador ? 

F 



M QUESTIONS. 

« 

• Id what^reetion do the moaBtaias of Ihe Moon run ? 
10 III \vhat direction the Mount Atlas ehain ? 
it Where does the Nile empty ? ±2 Where does it 

rise ? 13 In what direction does it run ? 
14 Where does the Niger rise ? 19 Whieh way does 

it run ? 
16 On whieh side of Cape Verde does the Senegal emp- 

ty ? 17 On whieh side, the Gambia ? 

19 Which way from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape 

Verde? 19 Whieh way to Cape Guardafui P 

20 In what direction does the Red Sea ran ? 

ftt In what direction does the Coast of Guinea run ? 

22 Whieh way from Benin to the Cape of Good Hope ? 

2S Whieh way from Cape Bojador to the straits of Gib- 
raltar ?- 

2^ Whieh way from Cape Gnardafiii to the atraks of 
Babelmandel ? 

25 la what part of Africa is Egypt ? 

90 In what part of Africa is Morocco 7 

37 On what river does Egypt lie ? 

2S Where are Alexandria, Rosetta and Damietta ? 

29 Whieh way from Cairo is Alexandria ? 30 Da*- 
mietta ? 81 Syene ? 22 Suez ? 

33 What are the names of the Barbary states ? 

d4 How far do they extend on the coast ? 

35 Whieh of the Barbary states in farthest east ? dt 
Whieh, farthest west ? 

97 'Which is farthest east, Tunis or Algiers ? 

88 What desert between Tripoli and E^pt ? 

89 Which«ii'ay from Tripoli is Tunis ? 

40 Whieh way from Tunis is Algiers ? 

41 Which way from Algiers is Morocco ? 
43 Which way from Morocco is Fez ? 

43 Which way is Fez from the straits of Gibraltar ? 

44 On whieh side of Cape Verde is Sierra Leone ? 
4B Which way from Sierra Leiine is Sberbro ? 

46 Whil^h* way from Sherbro is the kingdom of Benin 2 

47 Which way from Benin is Benguela P 

48 Which way from Benin are A^haatee and Dahomey I 

49 Which side of the equator does ihB Congo empty P 
00 In what part of Bouth Africa is Capetown ? 



QUESTIONS. M 

jftl Wliieh way from Capetown is Laitakoo I 

52 What country li«s between Abysglnia and Egypt ? 

03 What river passes throngh>Niibia ? 

34 Whiehway from Syene is Dongola P 

dd In what part of Afriea is Mozambique ? 

JO What are the principal towns on the coa»t of Zan«^ 

guebar ? 
Si7 On what river i§ the kiD^oml^f Tombnetoo ? 
98 Whieh .way £rom Cape Yerde is the eity of Tom- 

buctoo ? 
09 What lies between TombuYstoo and Moroeeo ? 
CO Whieh way fVom Tripeti is Fezzan ? 
61 Whieh way from Mourxenic is Tombnatoo ? (^ 

Tripoli ? ea Cairo ? 
•4 What channel between Madagasaarand Afriea? 
es What islands between Madagascar and Afriea ? 
•6 Where is Soeotra island ? 67 Where Boorbon isle f 
6S Whieh way from Madagascar is the Ule of Fraiee? 

69 Whieh way from the Cape of Good Flope is St. He^ 

lena ? 

70 Whieh way from Benin is St. Helena ? 

71 Which way from St. Helena is Ascension island ? 

72 S\ hieh way from Gibraltar.. are the Madeira iftles ? 

73 Which way from Madeira are the Canary isles ? 

 

MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN^ 

1 What separates Great Britain from Ireland ? 

2 What separates Great Britain from France ? 

3 What sea washes the eastern coast of Great Brifain ? 

4 What is the southwestern extremity of England 

called ? «^ 

5 In what part of England doos the Thames empty ? 

6 In what part, the Severn ? 7 In what part, tha 
Mersey ? 8 In what part the Humber I 
9 What are the two prinaipal branches of the Hum- 
ber ? ' 

iO In what part of England, does the Trent rise ? 

11 In what part of England* and on what river is Lon-^ 
don ? 

iSt In what part^andon wimt river k LiferpooH 



M QITBSTIONS. 

18 In what party and on what river is Hall t 

14' In what part, and on what rirer is Bristol ? 

10 In what part of Bbgland is Coventry ? 

le Which way from London is Bristol ? IT Liverpool P 
18 Hull? 10 Coventry? 

SO Which way from London is Camhridse ? 21 Ox- 
ford ? 2S Portsmouth ? 2d Dover F 

M Which way does*ihe Trent run ? 25 Which way 
the Ouse ? 

26 On what river does York stand ? 

17 Which way from Fork are Liverpool and Mtf^nches- 
ter ? 28 Which wav, Lancaster ? 29 Newcastle i 

to On what river does !Jeweastle stand ? 

ai Whieh way from JfewcastU is Berwiek upon 
Tweed P 82 Durham? 38 Carlisle? 

84 Which way from Liverpool is Manchester ? dtf 
Sheffield? 36 Leeds? 

87 Whieh way from Cbventrv is Birmingham F 

88 Which way from Bristol is Bath ? 

89 Which* way from London is Windsor?^ 

40 In wbut part of England is Plymouth ? 41 Fal- 
mouth ? 

42 How is Wales bounded ? 

43 What river between England and Scotland? 

44 What rivers empty on the east coast of Scotland i 
40 W^hat river empties on the west coast ? 

46 On what river does Glasgow stand ? 

47 Which way from Glasgow is Edinburgh I 

48 On what river is Perth ? 49 Aberdeen ? 

HO Which -way from Edinburgh is Bt Andrews? 9t 
Stirling? 

02 Which way from Glasgow is Loch Lomond ? 

03 Which way from Edinburgh is Ben Nevis? 

04 Which way do the Grampmn hills run ? 

00 Which way dues Loch Ness run ? 06 Which way^ 
Loch Locby ? 07 Which way, Loch Linne? 

08 Which way from Ben Nevis to Inverness ? 

09 What rivers in Scotland are connected by a canal ? 
60 On which side of Scotland are the Hebrides? 61 

On which side, the Orkney islands ? 
62 Which way from the Orkney are the Shetlanil 
islands ? 



QUESTIONS. ' 06 

S3 Oil which side of Ireland ipt% the Shannon empty ^ 
64^ On whieh side, the Barrow ? 65 On wnich 
side^ the LifTej ? 

66 In what part of Ireland, and on what river is Dub- 
lin r 67 In what part, Londonderry P 

68 In what part Cork and WaterfordP 69 In what 
party Oal way P « 

70 In what part Belfast ? ii In what part, Sligo? 

72 Whieh way from Cork^ and on what river is Lime- 

rick ? 

73 Which way from Dublin i» Armaeh ? 

74 Whieh way from Waterford is ELiikenny ? 

7d In what part of Ireland is the Giant's Causeway ? 

76 What isJand midway between Ireland, England and? 

Scotland P 

77 Where is the island of Anglesea P 

78 What large island on the southern coast of England r 

79 Which way from London is the isle of Wight P 
so Which way from Liverpool i» Dublin P 

81 Which way from BristuI is CorkP 

82 Through what rivers, channels, strails and seas 

would you pass in sailing from Glasgow to London^ 
S3 Through what,in sailing from Edinburgh to Bristol E 



MAP or THE UNITED STATES. 

1 In what direction does the coast of the U. 8. run ? 

3 In what direction, the Allegany mountains P 

3 In what direction, the river Ohio P 

4 In what direction, the rive>r St. Lawrence P 

3 In what direction, the Mississippi P The Coonec'* 
tieutP The Hudson P The Delaware P 

6 What states bopdcr on the Atlantic Ocean P 

7 What three states, on the Gulf of Meiieo E 

8 What six states, oa ihe Mississippi P 
What four states, on the Ohio P 

10 What three states, on Lake Brie ? 
It What four states, on Lower Canada ? 
13 What six states are boutided by the parallel of gd^ ? 
18 What fire states, by the parallel of z^ W I 
t Ps 



o 



QUESTIONS. 



14 What two states^ between the parallel of 3£>* txu*. 

86** 8(/? . 
10 What foor states border on the Delaware ? 
10 What states are separated by the Potomac ? 

17 What states are separated by tiie Savanoah r 

18 What states are separated by the Conneeticut r 

19 What state reaches from the Atlantic to the Lakci. 
HO What states lie east of the HiidNoa ? 

41 What states northwest of the Ohio P 

S2 What states west of the Mississippi ? 

2B What states between the Potomao and Delaware r 

2S What states between the Delaware and Hudson r 

25 What are the boundaries of Connecticut ? 



26 Of Rhode Island P 

27 Of Vermont? 
2S or Alabama? 

29 Of Pennsylvania ? 

30 Of Maine? 
Hi or Louisiana? 
22 Of Maryland ? 
83 or Georgia? 
S4 or New Hampshire;^? 
&9 South Carolina ? 
86 Massachusetts ? 

37 Tennessee ? 

38 New York ? 
B2 Whieh way from Louisiana to Maine ? 
S3 Which way doe<< the Connecticut run ? 

94f Which way, the Hudsion? 55 The Delaware?,^ 
The Susquehannah P 



39 North Caroliiia? 

40 New Jersey ? 
I'l KeninckyF 

42 Delaware? 

43 Virginia ? 

44 Ohio ? 

4d Missouri ? 

46 Illinois ? 

47 Indiana ? 

48 Miasi^MippiP 



? 



49 Miclirgan Ter. 

50 Arkansaw Ten ? 
61 NorthvTcst Tei. ? 



07 The Potomac ? 
IS The Rappahannoc ? 
* 69 The James P 

60 The Roanoke P 

61 Cape Fear f 

62 Pedee P 

63 8antee ? 

64 Savannah? 

65 Altamaha P 

66 Mobile? 

67 Mississippi? 



68 Yazoo ? 

69 Ohio ? 

70 Kaskaskia? 

71 Illinois? 

72 Oui)$t^onsin ? 

73 Red River ? 

74 Arkansaw P 

75 Missouri ? 

76 Moines? 

77 St. Peters /? 



QUESTIONS. er* 

78 Wlmt large rivers empty into Cbesapeis^ke bay r 

79 What large lakes lie wholly in the U. Slutes ? 

80 Which way from Lake Huron U Lake Superior ? 

81 Lake Michigan ? . 8t Lake Erie ? 83 Imke 

Ontario ? 
84 What lake between Haron and Erie ? 
89 Whieh way from Boston to Quebec ? , 

86 Which way from Now York to Montreal ? 

87 Whieh way from Montreal to Quebec ? 
83 Which way fiom New York to Boston P 

80 Which way from Mhanij to Montreal ? 90 New 
York? 91 Boston? 92 Detroit ? 

93 Which way from Boston to New York ? 94 New 
York to Philadelphia? 95 Philadelphia to Bal- 
tiniore ? 96 Baltimore to Washin.^lon, Ricli- 
mond, Raleigh^ Columbia^ Milledgeville^and New 
Orleans ? 

97 In what part of Ohio is Cincinnati ? 

98 What three states meet near Cincinnati ? 

99 Which way from Cincinnati is Washington ? 190 

St. Louis ? 101 Pittsburg ? 102 The mouth of 
the Ohu) ? 103 Miebitimaekinae ? 

104 Which way from \\v^ mouth of the Ohio ir Pitts- 
burg ? ib« New Orleans ? 106 St, Louis ? 

i07 Which way from J^ia^ara Falls is Qnebee ? 108 
Bostnn? 109 Philadelphia? 119 Charleston? 

lit What states lie below the parallel of Zo^ ? 

±12 What states lie above the parallel of 4£* ? 

113- What states are intersected by the parallel of 40*^ ? 

lrl4 What capes at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay ? 
ltd Of Delaware Bay ? 116 Of Massachusetts^ 
Bay ? 

117 What capes on the coast of North Carolina? 

118 What point at the east end of Lung Island ? 

119 What rivers^ capes, oceans and bays would you pa«s 

in sailing from Philadelphia to Baltimore ? 

120 What, in sailing from Hartford to Albany ? 

12t What, in sailing from Washington to New Orleans? 
d22 Whatjtt sailing from Hallowell to Fort Claiborne t 
123 What bay between Maine and New Brunswick ? 
f24 Into what bay dees the Penobscot empty ? 



€n QUESTIONS. 

±23 Which is furthest east the Penobscot or Kennebee ? 
i26 On which side of Portland is Saco river ? 

127 Between what states is Umbagog lake? 

128 In what part of Maine is Portland ? 1^9 East* 

port? 180 York? 131 Bath? 
183 On what river is Ualloweli ? 

133 Which way is Portsmouth from Boston? 

134 On what river does (r^uneord stand ? 

13d Which way from Concord is Portsmouth ? 13G 
Hanover ? 137 Boston ? 

138 What lake separates Vermont from New York ? 

139 In what part of Vermont is Bennington ? 140 Iiv 

what part, Burlington ? 141 In what part, Si. 
Albans ? 
142 Whie)i way from Windsor is Boston ? 143 Mob« 
treal ? 144 Montpelter? I4d Bennington? 

146 What river passes through Massachusetts from- 

N. to S. ? " 

147 In what part of Massachusetts is Newburyport? 

148 Which way from Boston is Salem ? 149 Newbury* 

port? 150 Plymouth? 151 New Bedford ? 152 
Northampton? ±53 Cape Cod ? CupeAnn? 

154 Which way from Cape Cod is Nantucket ? 

155 Which way from Nantucket is Martha's Vineyard ? 

156 In what part of Massachusetts is Pitt^field ? 

157 In what part of Rhode Island is Providence ? 

158 W^hich way from Providence is Boston ? 159 New- 

port ? 160 Hartford ? 

161 What separates Connecticut from Long Island*? 

162 On what river is Hartford ? 

163 Which way from Hartford h Boston ? 164 Alba* 

ny ? 165 New York ? 166^ Northampton ? 

167 What separates New Ywk from Canada? 

168 What lake separates New York from Vermont ? 

169 In what direction does the St. Lawrence run ? i7Q' 

The Hudson ? l7l The Mohawk ? 

172 What city at the mouth of the Hudson ? 

173 Which way from JVew Fork is Boston ? 174 Al- 

bany ? 175 Philadelphia? 
176 On what river is Albany? 177 Is Albany akov» 
or below Ike mouth of the Mohawk ? 



QUESTIONS. 0§ 

X7S Which way from Mbany is Plattsburg ? 179 Sack* 
etl's harbour ? 180 Buffaloe P Niagara Falls P 

181 On what lake is BiifFatoeP 182 On what lake 
PlaltsburgP 183 On what lake Saekett's bar- 
hour? 

184 In what part of New York is Utica ? 

185 Which way from Utica to New York city? 186 

Albany P 187 Plattnburg ? .188 Saekett's 4iar-, 
bourP 189 Buffaloe? 

190 Into what l^.ke does Genesee river empty f 

191 In what state does the Genesee rise P 

192 What cape at the south extremity of New Jersey:? 
.193 What bay between New Jersey and the Delaware? 
194 Which way from Trenton is Philadelphia? t9I 

New York ? 19« Baston ? 

197 In what part of Pennsylvania is Pittsburg t 

198 What two rivers meet at Pittsbnrg ? 
i99 In what state does Allegany river rise? 
jSOO In what state does the Mouongabela rise ? 

201 In what part of Pennsylvania is Philadelphia? 

202 Which way from PhUaielfhia is New York ? 208 

Baltimore? 204 Pittsburg? 209 Harrisbnrg t^ 

206 Reading ? 
;207 On what river is Harrisburg ? 208 On what river 

£ai«ton? 
209 In what direction does Chesapeake bay run ? 210 

Through what sfVifes does it pass ? 

211 On which shore of the Chesapeake is Baltimore P 

212 Which way from Baltimore is Philadelphia? 213 

Washington? 214 Pittsburg? 215 Annapolis? 

216 What mountains in Virginia ? 217 Which way 
do they run ? 

218 What separates Virginia from Ohio? 219 Vir- 
ginia from Kentucky ? 220 Virginia from Mary- 
land ? 

221 Into what, does the great Kanhawa empty P 

222 The Roanoke ? 223* The James ? 

224 In what part of Virginia is Norfolk? 

225 Which way from Uichmond is Norfolk P 226 Pe- 

tersburg ? 227 Washington ? 2^8 Lynchburg ?. 
229 Fredericksburg ? 
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230 Whieh way from JSTorfolk is YatklQWn ? 291 

Cape Charles ? 232 Cape Henry ? 
iS33 What rivers empty into Faralieo BoODd? 
2'd^ In what part of North Carolina is Cape Fear ? 
333 On what river is Fayetteville ? 236 Ncwfcern^ 

237 Wilmington ? 
238 Which way from Raleigh is Fajeltevllle ? 23^ 

Newbern ?/ ^0 Plymouth ? 241 Petersburg? 

242 Which is farthest east, the Saotee or Pedee ? 

243 Which way from Charleston does the Baotee 

empty ? 

244 Which way from Charleston is Savannab ? 249 

Wilmington P 24i Columbia? 2^7 Beaufort? 
248 Whieh way from ColumHa is Fiiyettevilie ? 24A 

Augusta ? 
250 On what river is Colambia ? 
a»i Which way from Charleston is Edisio hlaiid ? 
252 What river separates Georgia from South Car<r- 

lina? 
2BB What river separates Georgia f\rom Florida? 
354 What rivers unite to form the Aftamaha F 
2§5 On what river does MilUd^eville stand ? 
256 Which way from Savannah to Augusta ? 257 

Milledgeville ? 25S St. Mary's ? 259 Sunhury ? 
260 Whatpart of Georgia in the country of the Creeks F 
36i What rivers unite to form the Mobile? 

262 What rivers unite to form the Alabama ? 

263 On which side of the Mobile river is the town of 

Mobile ? 

264 In what part of Alabama. is Huntsville ? 

265 Whieh way from the Mobile is New Orleans ? 266 

Pensacdia ? 267 St. Stephens ? 268 Cafaawba > 

269 What rivers separate Mississippi from Louisiana? 

270 On what river is Natchez ? 

271 Does the Yazoo empty above or below Natchez ? 

272 What river is the western boundary of lionisiana P 

273 In what part of Louisiarfa is New Orleans ? 

274 On what river is Alexandria? Natchitoches ? 

275 What states are separated by Pearl river f 
27JJ Into what does the Wachita empty ? 
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tfy Whicli way frQm ^ew Orleans i« Alexandria i 27t 
MadisoDvilla ? 270 Fensaeola ?r ^80 The mouths 
of the Mifisissippi ? 281 The mouth of the Sa- 
bine P 282 The mouth of Red river? 

28S Which way does the Tennessee run in the first half 
of its course ? 284 Whieh way in the last half? 

283 Into what doea the Tenoeasee empty ? 286 lutt 
what, the Cumberland P 

287 On what river is KnoxviUe ? Nashville P darkft" 

vilie P 

288 Which way from Nashville is Murfreesborough ? 

289 What rivers empty into the Ohio from Kentucky i 

290 On what river is LouisviUa ? 

291 Which way from Frankfort is Louij^ville ? 292 

Lexington P 293 Cincinnati f 
294 What rivers in Ohio empty into Lake JBrie ? 295 
What, into Ohio river P 

296 In what part of Ohio is Cincinnati? 

297 On what river is Columbus P Marietta ? Zanea- 

ville? ChillicotheP - 

298 Whieh way from Columbus is Cincinnati ? 299 

ZanesvilleP 300 Cliillicothf ? 301 Cleveland? 
802 Marietta? 

303 What river separates Indiana from Illinois ? 

804 On wBat river is Vincennes ? on which side ? 

806 In what part of Indiana iK Vevay P 

800 Whieh way from Vincennes is Cineipnati I 307 
St, Louis P 

308 What river hounds Illinois on the east p 309 
What, on the south ? 310 What, on the west P 

81d What rivers empty into the Mississippi from Il- 
linois ? 

812 On what rivpr is Raskaskia ? 313 Cahokia ? 314 
Shawneetown ? 

SiB On what rimr is St. Charles? 316 St. Gene- 
vieve ? 317 Cape Girardeau ? 318 New Madrid ? 

819 Which way from 8t. Leuis is St. Charles ? New 

Madrid P 

820 Through what straits, rivers and lakes do you pais 

in sailing from Lake Michigan to Lake Brie r 

821 Between what lakes does Detroit stand ? 
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823 Which way froiii Detroit is Miehiliroaekiaae ? 
82ji On which side of Lake Michigan ig Green Bay"? 
324 Where does Fox river empty ? Where, the Oois- 
cousin ? 

825 Which are the four largeat rivers that empty inta 

the MiHsi8sippi ? 

826 Which are the three largest that empty into the 

Missouri ? 

827 On which side of the Missouri does the Yellow stona 

empty? 328 The Platte? 82a The Kansas? 
330 The Osage i 

831 Which way does the Missouri run hetween the 
Great Falls and Mandan villages ? 832 W^htck 
way, between Mandan villages and the Great 
Bend ? 333 Whieh way, between the Great Bead 
and the mouth ? 

m^ What settlement at the mouth of Columbia river f 

335 Whieh way is Astoria from Montreal ? 

336 W^hith way from Lake Superior is the Lake of the 

Woods f 

837 Which way from Lake Huron is Lake Nipissiog S 

838 What lakes between Lake Huron and Ontario ? 

839 Ou which side of Lake Outario is York ? 340 Oa 

which side, Kingston ? 

841 Which way frota York to Quecnstown ? 

842 Which way does Outawas river rum ? 843 Into 

what river dees it empty ? 



ANCIENT WORLD. 



The aneient Greeks and Romans bad little l^nowl- 
edge of any portion of tfie world eieept tbe sontberii 
part of Europe, tbe sontbwestern part of Asia, and tbe 
Bortfaern and northeastern parts of Afriea. In Burope 
thej bad no acquaintance with tbe countries north and 
east of Germany. In Asia they knew nothing north of 
the Caspian sea, but they were acquainted with India 
as ftir east as the Ganges. In Africa they knew little 
beyond lat 10^ N. ^nd little of tbat perfectly, beyond 
the immediate coast of the Mediterranean and the 
banks of the Nile. 



EUROPE. 

9 

Seas. Tbe principal seas were Mare MediterrAneUmy 
•r the Mediterranean sea ; Fontus BuannnSy now the 
Black sea ; Oceantis OermanietiSf now tbe German 
«eean or North sea ; Codanm SinuSf now the Baltic 
aea $ Oceanus BritannieuSf now tbe British channel ; 
•Egeum JUare, now the Archipelago $ Proponiis^ now 
the sea of Marmora, and Falue MfBoHSy now the sea of 
Azof. 

Straits. The principal straits were Vretum Oalli- 
cum^ now tbe strait of Dover; Fretum Herculeum^ now 
the 8trait of Gibraltar; the Hellespcmtf new the Darda- 
nelles ; fhe Thracian Bosphorm^ now tbe straits of 
Constantinople ; the Cimmerian BospkoruSf now the 
etraitH of Jenikale. 

Rivers, The principal rivers were Isterf now iha 
Danube; Fadus, now the Pos Rhodanus, new tbe 

G 
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Rhone ; MhenuSf now the Rhine $ anfl JUUSf now the 
Jllbe. 



ITALY. 

JVlime. Itnlf ^ei ealled B$^eria hj the Greelcs, ai 
being west of Greece. It wae called Italia^ from a 
yrinee of the name of Italatt; Jtusonia,. from the Anso- 
nes^ a people foand in Latiumj (Enotriaf from a prince 
•ailed CESnotrnt ; and Saiumia, from liaviTC been the 
ikbled residence of Satura, after liis expulsion from 
keaven bj Jupiter. 

IHvisiims. The northern part of Italy was «ty1ed 
thUia CUalpiMh or Gaul on tnis (i. e. the Roman) sido 
•f f the Alps, and the remainder, Italia propria. The 
aoQthem part was anciently called Magna Brmcia^ but 
this name was not long retained. The following table 
exhibits a comparative view of the ancient and modem 
divisions. 

Ancient Divisions. Modem Divisions. 

'tS I Kwgdwn of Sardinia. 

Insubres "" 
Cenemanni 

Ciiglplne Oattl.<{ ^^^^j" 

Carni I 

Hjstria J 

Lingones ? Modena^Parn. nd part 

^Boii 5 of the states of theehurch* 
"Btrnria Tuscany and Lucca. 

Umbria 1 

Pieenam Instates of the church. 

Larium J 

l»»«r proper. ^gTS'l 

cKSria k!«sdomofNapl«. 

Lucania J 
iBratii J 



Austrian Italy, 
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JHbtmtetns. The prineipal range of raountainj) it tbt 
A)pfi9 .Jilpe8^ which, m different parts of their eourse, re- 
eeive<l different denoratnations, as Mpes MarititMBj CoU 
tioij QraicBi Fenniru»n RhcBticce and JulicBf or Carnicm, 
The Appennines, Jippenninus^ are a branch of the Alps. 
They ran nearly through the tniddle of the whole of 
Italj, from north to south. 

LaJees, The principal lakes were Verbanus^ now Mag^* 
fftore ; Cer^siua. now Lugano ; Larius^ now Como ; und 
Ibenacus^ now Garda* Ail these were at the foot of the 
Alps, near the northern frontier. Thrasymenus^ now 
Perugia, is in the centre of Italy. Near this lake wa» 
•ne of the memorable defeats of the Uomant by Haoni- 
bal. 

Rivers. The principal rirers in Gallia €tsalpina 
are the Padus^ called also thc^ Eridanus^ now (he Po | 
and the ^thesis or Adige. 'I'he branches of the Po are 
Ticinus or Tesino, which forms the outlet of lake Ver- 
banus ; the Mincius or Mineio, which forms the outlet 
of lake Benacusf and the Trebiaf which comes from, 
the. south, and falls into the Po near Placentia. The* 
RuhicoHj which Cscsar crossed when he advanced to 
niake himself master of the Roman empire, was a small 
stream separating Italia propria from Gallia Cisalpina. 

The principal rivers in Italia propria are, the ^rnus^ 
or Arno, which rises in the Appeniiines, not far from 
Florence, and flows into the sea near Pisa ; and the Ti- 
ber^ which runs from north to south and passes Uy 
Rome. Below the Tiber are the Liris and the F^^^ 
tumus. 

8ea89 Bays and Gulfs. The Marp. Hadriaticuni^ sive 
superum, or Upper sea, now the Gulf of Venice, bound- 
ed Italy on the east ; the Jiare Tuscuni, Tyrrhenunif 
sive injerum, or Lower sea, on the west $ and the Mare 
lotiium^ or Ionian sea, on the south. The Ligusticus 
sinuSf now the gulf of Genoa, washed the coast of Li« 

Suria. The other bays were the Crater^ now the bay of 
Tapies $ the Pmstanus sinus^ now the gulf of Salerno ; 
the Laus siitus, now the golf of Policastro ; the Terii' 
nmus siitttfi, now the gulf of Euphemia ; the Tarentinus 
smus, now the gnif of Tarento i the Vrias sinus, stir 
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^e golf of Manfredonia, and (he Tergestinus Smu^ 
now the gulf of Trieste. 

CUi%Sn The prioeipal eitiet in Lieuria were 6mm^ 
now Genoa, and J^TiccBa^ now Niee. The eapital of th» 
Tanrini was •Sn^sta^Taurinarum, now Turin. . Tho 
thief eities among the Insubres were Mediolanum^ now 
Milan, and Ticinuntj near the mouth of the Tieinos, 
now Payia. Amone the Cenomanni were ManJhAa, thi 
birth-plaee of Virgil, and Cremona^ hoth of which still 
retain their aneient names. Fatcmumy now Padua, the 
hirth-pltfee of^Livj, belonged to the yeneti,and •3iqu,ileia^ 
whieb was once celebrated for its grandeur, to the Gar- 
ni. The chief city of Istria was Fo/a, situated at the 
head of a deep inlet or ereek. Rav$nna, on the coast 
of the Adriatic, was eelebrated as the rasidence 'of the 
emperors of the west, while Rome was possessed bj 
barbarians, and also for a port and arsenal, made there 
by Augustus, for his fleets. In the interior, west of 
Ravenna, were Bononia^ now Bolpgna ; Mutina^ now 
Modena, together with Parma and Placentiaj both of 
which retain their ancient names. 

The principal cities in Etruria were Pisce^ now Pi- 
sa, L'ttcn, now Lucca | and Florentia, now Florence^ 
In Umbria. on the shore of the Adriatic, near the Rn- 
hicon. is Jiriminiuniy now Rimini; andhelow it is Pi- 
saurum* or Pesaro. Inland is Urbinum^ now 0rbino, 
JV*tccma,at the foot of the Appennine8,and considerably 
below, SpoUtum^now Bpoleto. On the coast of Picenom 
i^ Jincona^ which still retains its name. In the interior^ 
considerably below, is J^sculum^ 4iovf Ascoli. 

Rome^ the principal city in Latinm, and the capital 
of the whole Roman empire, was built on seven bills, 
on the banks of the Tiber, 10 miles from its mouth. 
Ostia^ so called from its situation at the mouth of the 
Tiber, was the ancient port of Rome. Below it is Cir- 
ceii^ fabled as the residenceof the enchanter, tlliree, and 
now called Monte Circello. About 12 miles S. E. of 
Rome is Tusculum^ where was Cicero^s! eelebrated villa, 
the scene of his Tuscnlan disputations. PrcBneste^ the 
retreat of Horace, was east of this ; and still farther 
•ast was Jirpinum^ the birth-plaee of Marina and 
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TO* Tihutj tow Tivoli, was on the Anio, and was fa^ 
oieas for the villas m its vieinit j 

The eapital of Campania was Capua, eelebrated for 
the luxury of its inhabitants $ and below it, on the eoast, 
was J^TeapoliSi at first ealled Parthenope and now Na- 
ples, the favorite residence of Virgil, who is said to be 
buried near the promontory of Misenum^ Herculaneum 
and Pompeii were considerable cities, near the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius, a few milesi from Naples, and are re- 
markable for having been overwhelmea by an eroptioa 
of the volcano, A. D. 79. Cumm was the residence 
of the Cujn^an sybil, who conducted uSBneas to the 
shades below. The most noted cities in Samnium were 
Beneventumy now Benevento^ and Catidium. 

Venusia^ now Venosa^ in Apulia, was the birth-place 
of Horace* Northeast of Yenusia was CanruBy famous 
for the fourth and the greatest victory obtained by Han- 
nibal ever the Romans. In Calabria, were Brundusiuw 
on the Adriatic^, now Brindisi, where the Romans uso- 
ally embarked for Greece ; Hydruntura^ now Otranto % 
and I'arenf urn, now Tarento. In Lucania were Pcbs- 
tumj celebrated for roses $ Metapontum^<\it^ residence of 
Pythagoras ; and SyhariSi or Thuriumj so infamous for 
the efi^minacy. of its inhabitants, that a Sybarite wa» 
applied, as a term of reproach to a man of dissolute man- 
ners. Among the Brutii was Rkegium^ now Regie, 
quite on the toe of Italy, near the strait, which divided 
it from Sicily. Here St. Paul first landed in his voyage 
to Italy. 

Roads, The principal Roman roads were the Via 
mippia^ from Rome, through Capua and Beneventum, to 
Bruiidusium ; the. Via Flaminia^ from Rome, in a 
northerly direction, to Arimininm; the Via Jiurelia, 
which passed along the coasts of Etruria and Liguria, 
into Gaul ; the Via Claudia^ which branched off' froor 
the Via Flaminia, at the Pons Milvius, near Rome, and 
passing through the more iuland part of Etrnria, joiaed 
the Via Aurelia at Lncct. 

G 3 
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ITALIAN ISLAND9. 

SioiLT. Sicilia, fkneientljr called Sicania^ from tbe 
Sieani, a people who possesged the island, and Trina' 
cria from its triangular shape, is the largest island in 
the Mediterranean, and was so fertile, that it was es- 
teemed one of the granaries of the Roman empire. 

Capes. There were three eelebrated promentories 
in Sieily, Pelorum in the east, adjacent to Italy, now 
Faro ; Pachynum^ at the southern extremity of the 
island; hnd Lilybwum in the west. Each of these 
promontories had a eelebrated temple. At Peloram was 
that of Neptane ; at Paehynam that of Apollo, and on 
Mount Eryx, near Lilybceum, that of Yenus, who was 
henee called Eryeina. The ancients fabled, that the 
giant Tryphoeus was buried under Sieily, Peloram and 
Paebynum being placed on each arm, Lilybceum on his 
feet, and mount iEtna on his head ; and that the earth- 
«[uakes and eruptions of ^tna were caused by his at- 
tempts to move. 

Scylla and Charybdis. A little sontli of the promos- 
lory of Pelorum, on the Sicilian shore, was Charybdis^ 
the famous whirlpool, and above it, on the Italian shore, 
was Scylla^ a dangerous rock, two objects of terror to 
ancient mariners in passing through the strait, but now 
iittle regarded. 

Chief cities. The famous city of SyraeuscB, still call- 
ed Syracuse, was on the eastern coast of the island. It 
«was taken by Mareellus in the second Pttnie war, after 
a siege of three years, during which it was defended by 
the ingenuity of the celebrated Archimedes. Jigrigeri' 
turn was a large and splendid city on the southern coast. 
Tanorntus^ on the northern coast, occupied the, site of 
Palermoj the present capital of Sicily. Enna^ in the 
centre of the island, is famous as the place from which 
Proserpine was carried away by Pluto, to the infernal 
regions. 

Islands. North of Sicily are some volcanic islands^ 
called Insulm %J^olim^ VulcanitB or Liparam, fVom i&o- 
l«s and Vulcan, who were supposed ta haVettheir dweH*- 
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ings here^ and from Lipara, the principal island. Here 
were the forger of Vulcan, described fay the poets,, par- 
ticularly by Horaer and Virgil, Ofif the western ex- 
tremity of the island are the •Bj^gudesy or •SEgates Insu- 
IcBf celebrated for the victory gained by the Rornaus over 
the Carthaginians, which ended the first Punic ^ar. 
South of Sicily is Mdite^ now Malta, tlie inland on 
which St. Paul was ahipwreeked in his voyage to Rome. 

Sardinia, called bv the Greeks Ichnusa^ is a larga 
island ijing X. W. of Sicily. The air wati considered 
very unwholesome, and the island was noted for the 
wormwood and bitter herbs which it produced. The 
principal tiiwn was Calaris^ now Cagliari. n 

Corsica was inhabited by a race of men t>f savage 
character, but Uie Romans planted two colonies here^ 
«ne called Mariana from Murius, and the other Jlleria^, 
from Sylla. 

Ilva, now Elba, lies between the coast of Etniria 
And the extreme northern point of Corsica. 

BRITAIN. 

The island of Great Britain was liUle known .until it 
ivM invaded by the Romans und^r Julius Ceesar, about 
M yaars before the birth of Christ. At that time it was 
divided into~a number of independent states, each gov<-^ 
«rned by a separate chief. The northern part was call- 
ed Caledonia f now Scotland, and was inhabited by thd 
Picti, or Picts. 

Capes, The principal capes were Bolerium promoU" 
lor item, now the Land's end, and Ocrinum^ now the 
Lizard point, at the southwestern extremity of the ifl« 
land ; and Orcaa^ now Buneansby head, at the northera 
extremity. 

Rivers and Bays. The principal rivers were the 

Tamem, now the Thames, Sabrina^ now the Sever^ 

:idbu$f Ih^ fliUBb«r, Qhta^ the Clyde^ And hi IralMi^ 
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united^ until Hercules rent them asunder in order to 
open a communication between the Mediterranean sea 
and tbe Atlantic ocean, whence they are called the pil- 
lars of Hercules. 

Rivers, The principal rivers were i6eruSinow £bro ; 
BcBtls now Guadalquivir ; Anasj now Guadiana ; Ta* 
l^usj which still retains the same name, and Duriusp 
now Onero. 

Towns. The most noted towns in Tarraconensis, 
were Ilerda^ now Lerida^ celebrated for the resistance 
whteb it made ac^ainst Ceear ; J^Tumantia^ which resist- 
ed the Rtiman armies fourteen years, and was uUerly 
destroyed by Seipio Africanos ; Bilbilis^ southeast of 
Numantia, the birth-place of the poet Martial ; Sagun^ 
turtle famous for a sie^ by Hannibal, which was th# 
commencement of the second Punic war ; Toletum, now. 
Toledo ; and Carthago nova^ now Cartbagena, celebrat- 
ed for its fine hiKbor. 

Amona; the towns in Bsetica were Malaea^ now Mala- 
ga ; QadeSf noiv Cadiz ; Hispalis now Seville, and not 
far from it Italica^ the^birth-place of the Emperor Tra- 
jan ; and Corduba^ now Cordova, the birth-place of the 
two Heneea^ and Luran. In Lusitania, at the mouth of 
the Tugus, uaA OliaippOf now Lisbon, and near the 
mouth of the Ouero, on the site of the present city of 
Opurto, was the port of Caller which having been cor- 
rupted into PortugaL has given name to the whole 
eountry. 

Islnndsm The islands of Majorca and Minorca were 
called by the Romans Baleares insulce. Their inhabi- 
tant>4 were celebrated for their skill in the use af the 
slin^. Southwest of these were the PityusoB^ now Pine 
island}4, consisting of Elmsus, new Ivica, and Ophiusc^ 
now Formentera. 



GAUL- 

Bitisionss Gaul, called by the Romans Gallia Trans- 
nlvinaf and by the Greeks Galatioy was originally divid- 
•4 amoDg three great nations, the B^lgoe, iu the north, 
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Ihe Celtm, in the middle, and the Jiquitanij in iht Boatlr. 
Under the Romang it wai divided into foiirr provinees, 
1. Gallia BelgUa^ eomprelt ending the north'easterir^rt 
of the present Kin^om of Franee^ the southern pkrt of 
the Kingdom of the Ne(herlftnd«« and §mail portions of 
Germany and Switzerland ; 2. Chillia Lugdufiensis, cor* 
responding with the eeatral and \Tefttern parts of 
France $ 8. Jiquitaniaf now the southwestern quarter of 
Franee; and ^.Gallia JVIarbonenms^ or Fromncid^ 
now the sontheaslern part of France. 

BaifSj ^c» I'he prineipaJ bodies of water which 
washed the coast, were Oceanus Jlquitanicus^ now the 
ha J of Biscay $ Oceanus BrUannicus^ now the British 
ahannel, which was connected with Oceanus Ger^ 
manicuSf or the German ocean, by Fretum GiiJiienmi 
now the strait of Dover ; and on the Mediterraneai!, 
Gallicus SinuSf now the gulf of Lyons. 

BiverSn Sfc. The principal rivers were Wienus^ the 
Rhine, Mosella^ the Moselle, JHosa^ the Meuse, Soaldis^ 
the 8cht?|dt, SequanCf the Seine* Liger^ the Loire, €hiL^ 
rumna^ the Garonne, and Rhodanus^ the Rhone, whlcJi 
passes through lacus Levnanns^ now tha lake of G^nera^ 
and afterwards receives the ^^rar^ now the Saone. 

Towns. Among tJ)e. towns in Gallia Bdgtea, were 
Au^ustc^ Trevirorunij BOW Treves, Colorda^grippina^ 
now Cologne, Lujgduni^m Batavoruniy now Leydeo, and 
Conjluentes, now Coblentz. In Gallia Lugdnnemii^y 
%r^re Lugdununif now Lyons, at the junction or the Arar 
and Rhodanus ^ Bibracte^ afterwards tiugustt^nUm 
;;nd now Autun $ Lutetia JParisiortan^ now Paris, and 
Boiomagus^ now Rouen. In Aquitaaia were BurdigalOf 
now Bourdeaux, and •Sivaricum^ now Bourg^s. In Gal- 
lia Narbonensis were Tolosa^ now Toulouse, JVas^f 
BOW Narbonne, Vienna^ now Vienne, drelate^ now Aries, 
Massiliaj now Marseilles, and Forum JuliU the birth- 
place of Agrieola, and celebrated for its port, which 
was excavated by art, to contain a Roman fleet. 

Islands. The principal islands were Cassarea, now 

Jersey^ Sarmia^ now Guernsey, BidunOt now Alderoey, 

Vxantis^ now Ushant, VindiliSf now Belle Isle, UliartiSy 

now Oleron^ and in the Mediterranean, Stceeades^ now 
Hiores. 
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GERMANY. 

Bcstent Ancient Germaiiy eKtended from the Rhine 
4o the Vistula^ and frum the Danobe to the Baltic. Ne 
part of theeoontry senth of the Danobe was iaeluded 
in it. 

Rivers. The principal riyers wei*e flie Vititdaj the 
Viadrus^ now the Oder ; JUbis, now the Elbe, Vtsvrgisy 
90W the Weser, Jtmrna^ now the Ems, JITomiis, new the 
Maine, and Istevy now the Dannbe. 

Face of the country. Oarmany anciently contained 
«n immense forest, eaJled Hircynia silva, or ijercynian 
forest, which was so Tast that it seemed to cover the 
whole country. Csesar's army were nine days in cross- 
ing it, and men sometimes travelled longitodinally stity 
days without coming to any boundary. 

MUions, Germany was inhabited by many different 
nations, amoi^g which were the JPVt^i, along the eoast 
near the mouth of the Rhine ; and east of the Frisii the 
ChaucU distingo^hed by Tacitus as the most just «and 
noble of all the German nations. The Catti were a 
great and powerfnl nation in the west of»Germany, and 
in the southwest corner of the country were Xh^tMeman* 
m, from whom Germany is called by the Vrench Ale- 
magne. The Boii occapied Bohemia, in the centre of 
Germany, and the ^immIi, Moravia. The Lygii were a 
powerful nation on the Vistula. The whole coast of 
the Baltic was occupied by various tribes of the Vindilij 
or Vandals. Towards the month of the Elbe, in the 
country now called Holstein, were two illustrious na- 
tion* ; on one side the Angliy on tbe other 8aa:<mes. 
The Suevi eunsisted of numerous tribes in the north ef 
Germany. 

GREECE. 

Msime. Greece was commonly called by the natives 
^ffe^s, and the people were called Hellenes* By. the 
poets, however, the inhabitants are called JiehcBi^ DtL* 
9ttit, Peiasg^ ArgMi Hones, Deres^ MoUs^ &e. 
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Divisions, Oreeee was aneicntly divided inU JRm- 
formesusy Chreece proper^ Thessalyy Epims, and J\£aei* 
donia ; but aAer the Remans conquered the eonntry^ 
th«y divided it into two provinces,, viz. wSc/^ia^whieh eom- 
prehendad Peloponnesus and Greece proper, and Mace- 
donia^ which comprehended Macedonia, Thessaly and 
Spirus. 

Subdivisions, Peloponnesus was divided into J^rgg' 
liSf Laconia, JtesseniUf EliSj Jichaia^ and Arcadia* 
Elis was subdivided into Triphjlia in the soath, Pisatif 
in the middle, and CcbIc in the porth, and Achaia com- 
prehended the districts of Sicyonia and Corintbia.-**^ 
Greece proper was divided into Attica^ Jiegaris, BceO" 
tia^ Phocis^ Locris^ •^tolia and *icamania* Locris was 
divided between three tribes, the Locri Ozolse, inhabit- 
in &; a district to the southwest of Phocis, and the Locri 
Opuntii and Locri Epicnemidii to tha northeasts— 
Thessaly was divided into Phthiotis^ Magnesia^ Pelas- 
giotisj PerrhcBbia^ EsticeotiSj Jlperantia^ Dolopia^ and 
Thessaliotis. Epirus comprehended Molossia^ TTtesoro* 
tia^ C/iaonidf and Oresfts— Macedonia was possessed by 
several tribes whose situations are not correctly known. 
The principal districts in the south were ElymiotiSf 
Pieritty Mygdonia^ and the peninsula of Chatcidice^ 
which included the sub-peninsulas of PaUene and Si« 
tfaonia. 

Bays and Straits. The principal bays were Corinth^ 
iaciis Sinus^now the gulf of Lepanto, aloiag the north- 
ern coast of Peloponnesus ^ Saronicus Sinus^ now the 
gulf of Engia, between Attica and Argolis $ Jirgolicus 
SinuSy now the gulf of Napoli, between Argons and 
Laeonia ; Thermaicus Sinus^ now the snlf of Salonieai 
and Strynlonicus Sinusy now the gulf of Gontessa. 

Ri^erSs The principal rivers in Peloponnesus were 
Eurotas and •^Ipnem^ in Greece proper, Mfc/re^Dus. JJsq- 
pus, Evenus, Cephissus^ a larj^e river which discharged 
itself into lake Copais in Boeotia, and Tlissus and Ce- 
pkissus, two small riverM in Attica, which united below 
Athens and passed into the sea ; in TTiesMly* Peneus^ a 
large river, which receiver numerous bril|iches, and 
sear its month passes through tha ca2ebratk4^Tale «f 
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Tenipe between Mount Oina and Olympus ; in Epira?, 
Jivas, ^retljton and the celebrated Acheron which the 
poets have placed amon;; the rivers of the infernal re- 
gions ; and in Macedonia, Haliacmony Jistrceus^ JlxiuSy 
and Strymon. 

Mountains. The most celebrated mountains iii Pe- 
loponnesus were Cyllene^ in the northern part of Arca- 
dia, said to be the birth-place of Mercury, and LycccuSj 
in the southern part of the same district, a favorite resi- 
dence of Pan and the Sylvan deities. In Atiiea, near 
Athens, vrete Humettus^ celebrated for its honey, and 
PentelicuSf noted for its marble quarries. In the soatb. 
west part of Bceotia were Helicon^ the famous abodeit^ 
Apollo and the Muses, and CiihcBrony on which wei» 
performed the sacred rites of Bacchus. In Fhocis was 
the lofty Parnassus^ sacred to Apollo and the Muses. 
In Locris was mount CEta^ on the borders of the Malian 
golf.. Between the foot of the mountain and the gulf 
was the famous pasB of riiermopylee, only 2d feet broad 
in the narrowest part, where Leouidas and his 300 
Spartans resisted for three days the Persian army, a- 
mounting to several millions, under Xerxes. In Thessa- 
ly, on the north side of the Peneus, was Olympus, re- 
presented in ancient fable as the residence of the gods, 
and on the south side Ossa, which, as the poets say, the 
giants, in their wars with the gods, placed upon mount 
Pe/ton, that with more facility they might scale the bat- 
tlements of heaven. 

Towns, In Argolis was Argos^ near the head of Ar« 
golicus Sinus, a little N. E of which was MycenoBj the 
royal city of Agamemnon, and northwest of Myeenee 
was JWrnea, celebrated for the Nemean gamos, and ako 
for the victory of Hercules over the Nemeau lion. The 
.capital of Laeonia, and one of the most powerful cities 
of Greece, was Sparta or Lacedcemon^ on the river 
Burotas, about 30 miles from its mouth. On the pro« ^ 
moutory of Tsenarus, at the southern extremity of Laeo* 
jiia« was a temple of Neptune, and a deep cavern, which, 
according to ancient fables was the entrance to the ia« 
fernal regions. The capital of Messenia was Messene* 
In Elis, en the itonthem bank of the Alpheas« was Olym' 
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pia, memorable for the Olympic gamesi which weree^* 
ehraled in its neighborhood for five days iir succession 
at the end of every fbnrth year. From these games 
was derived the Oreeian mode of computing time, by 
Olympiads. In Achaia were •SSgium^ where the states 
of Aehaia used to meet, Sicyon^ the oldest city of 
Greece, and the famous city of Corinth^ situated on the 
narrow isthmas which separates the Saronic and Co- 
rinthian gulfs. On this isthmus were celebrated the 
Isthmian games in honor of Neptune. In Arcadia is the 
celebrated city o( Mantinea^ where Epaminondas, the 
Theban general, lost his life, in the memorable victory 
which he obtained over the Lacedemonians. 

In Attica, on the coast, was Eleusis^ celebrated for 
the Eleusiuiaji mysteries, in honor of Ceres and Proser- 
pine. Opposite Eleusis, and separated from it by a ve- 
ry narrow sea, is the island of Salamis, where the Per- 
sian fleet was defeated by the Athenians under the com- 
mand of Themistocles. The capital of Attica was the 
illustrious city of Mhens^ the birth-place of many of the 
most eminent philosophers and poets of antiquity. It 
was situated between the small rivers Uissus and Ce- 
phissus, and bad three ports, the principal of which was 
more tlwn six miles from the city, and connected with it 
by high walls. Northeast of Athens is Marathon^ cele- 
brated for the defeat of the Persians by the Greeks un- 
der Miltiades. 

In Bouotiu, a little nortli of mount Citheeron, is Pla- 
tcea^ celebrated for the defeat of 300,000 Persians under 
Mardonius by the Lacedemonians under Pausanias. A 
little west of Plafeea is LRUctra^ memorable for the sig- 
nal defeat of the Lacedemonians by the Thebans under 
Epaminondas. In the N. W. part of Boeotia waa Che* 
ronoea^ the birth-place of Plutarch, and memorable for 
the defeat of the Athenians by Philip, king of Maeedon, 
which put an end to the liberties of Greece. TheheSy 
the capital of Bceotia, was the birth-place of Pin- 
dar, and of the celebrated generals Peloptdas and £pa- 
miiion(fa<^, under whom it became for a short time tho 
niT)st powerful city in Greece. 

in Phocis^ at the foot of mount Parnassus, and near 
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the Castalian fountain, was Delphi^ famous for the tem- 
ple and oracle of Apollo. Delphi was also called Pjj- 
tho^ from the serpent of that name, which was killed by 
Apollo, in honor of whom the Pythian games were ceU 
ebrated. In Locris, near the entrance of the Corinthian 
gulf, was ^aupaclusy a celebrated naval station. In 
Acarnania,near the entrance of the Ambracian gulf, was 
Actium^ famous for the naval victory obtained by Au- 
gustus over Antiiony. Near Pharsalus, in the centre of 
Thessaly, are the plains of Pharsalia celebrated for the 
memorable defeat of Pompey by Cee<ar. 

In Macedonia were Pydna^ often mentioned by De- 
mosthenes ; Pella^ the capital, and birth-place of Philip 
and his son Alexander the Great ; Thessalonicaj a city 
known from the epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalo- 
nians ; PoHdoea, celebrated in the orations of Demos- 
thenes^ and Stagira^ the birth-place of Aristotle* 

Thrac£ extended from Macedonia to the Euxinesea. 
Though a barbarous country in the interior it had miiny 
Greek colonies on the coast. Among the towns were 
Philippic celebrated for the defeat of Brutus and Cassius 
by Anthony and Augustus; vlEnos, at the mouth of the 
Hebrus, uow the Maritza ; Byzantiun, now Constanti- 
nople ^ and Jidrianopolisy now Adrianople. 

GRECIAN ISLANDS. 

Crete^ now Candia, (he largest of the Grecian Islands, 
was celebrated as the birth-place of Jupiter. It wns 
famous also for its hundred cities,' the principal of 
which were QnosuSf Oortyna^ and Cydonia. in tiie 
centre of the island is mount Ida, where it is pretended 
that Jupiter was nursed in his infancy. 

EuboBUj now Negropont, the next largest island, ex- 
tended along the coast of Attica, Boeotia and Lonris. 
Opposite Aulis, in Boeotia, the channel was very nar- 
row, and had the name of Euripas. 

The other principal islands in the JEgean sea, near 
the coast of Greece, beginning in the north, are'l^lidsos^ 
remarkable for its marble quarries, LemnoSj fabled to 
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bave reeeired Yolfaii when he fell from lieaven, aad 
Scyrcs. Southeast of Attica ami Kiibcea in the cluster 
eullec! the CycladeSy coiii^isting of> Jiwdros, TenoSj UeloSg 
l^aros^ J\'axo89 Jlmorgos^ Melos^Ceos ami 8e%*eral others^ 
spread in a semieircular funti arouml Delos as» a centre. 
» helos was the birlh-place uf Apollo ami Diaoa, ^^axas 
>vas celebrated for the worship of Bacchus, and Taros 
was fanioiM fur its fine white marble. 

'Vhv principal islands near the western coast of Greece, 
hcf^ini i!:g in the north, are Corcyra^ now Corfa, me* 
nioraljie ior having given occa^iou to the Peloponnesiail 
wars ; Lcnicadia^ at the S. W. extremity of whieh wa« 
tiio eili brutcd rneky promoiitor}, where disappointed 
lf»MTs liircu tlicmseives into the sea; ///mca, now Tlic*- 
}.ki, fM}iou<» A!$ the residenee of Ulysses $ CephaleniOj 
iio\> ( tfalouia; Zac ynthus^ i\q\w Zante^ and C^erHf 
now Ccrigo, sacred to Venus. 

REMAINDER OF EUROPE. 

North of Germany was Ckenanesm Cimbricttf bov 
Denmark, and sttll &rther norths on tbeopposile side of 
the Baltic, was Seandifwina^ eompciting SMreden and 
Norway, a country very little known to the aneientS) 
who appear to have eoniidered it aa eomitting of a 
iiumber of islauds. 

On the east of Germany was 8armatia^ now Russia. It 
was inhabited by many barbarous and almost unknown 
tribes. On the shores of the Baltie were the Venedi ; 
aud on the shores of the Palus Meeotis were the Jaxv» 
ges. Among the other tribes were the RoxoUmi, Budi- 
ni, Jgathyrsi, Geloni^ and BastamL Among the riven 
were the ffypanis^ now the Bog ; the Borysthenes^ now 
. the Dnieper ; the Tanais^ now the Don, and the Riutf 
now the Volga. 

Immediately below the Danube, from its source to the 
mouth of the (Enus, or Inn, was Vindelicia. In the S. 
\V. part of Vindelicia was Lacus Brigantintis, now the 
lake of Constance $ and iu the angle of two rivers, Vin* 
doand Lieus, from whieh the name of the nation is de- 
rived, was fAiigusta Vindelicorumf bow Augsburg. 
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South of Yindelieia was Rhcetiay bounded on the west by 
the Helvetii or Swhs^ south by Italy^ and east by Nori- 
eum. It ineluded the sontheastern part of Switzerland^ 
and parts of Bavaria and the Austrian dominions. 

East of Vindelicta, and separated from it by the great 
river GSnos or Inn, was ^orieum. At the junction of * 
the Inn and Danube was Boiodurum, now Passau. 

East of J^Toricum was Pannoniaf lying along the Da- 
nube as far as the mouth of the river Savus or 8ave. It 
ineluded the westtrn portion of the present kingdom of 
Hungary and some other parts of the Austrian domin- 
ions. Vindobona now Vienna was in this eountry. 

South of Pannonia, and bounded west by the Adriatic 
and east by Mcesia, wm lilyricum^ the two .principal 
divisions of whieh were Liburnia and Dalmatia. Libur- 
nia forms now a part of Croatia, but Dalmatia retains 
its ancient name. 

MoBSia was bounded west by Pannonia and Illyrieuni, 
south by Macedonia and Thrace, east by the Euxine, 
and north by the Danube. It occupied the position of 
the present provinces of Servia and Bulgaria in Turkey. 

On the northern bank of the Danube was the va^t 
province of /iacia, comprehending Wallachia, Moldavia, 
Transylvania and a part of Hungary. The Jazyges, a 
Sarmatian tribe, separated it. from Pannonia. The 
GetcB were associated with the Daci in language and 
territory. 

ASIA MINOR. 

Extent. Asia Minor comprises all the provinces on 
the peninsula included between the Euxine, JEgean and 
^Mediterranean seas. 

Dimsions. The provinces on the coast of the Euxine 
were Pontus, FapMagonia and Biihynia. Along the 
'shore of the ^gean sea were Mysia, Lydia and Carta. 
The coast of Mysia was called Troas^ and the coast of 
Lydia, •SSolia and Ionia. There were also some Ionian 
cities on the coast of Caria ; and the southwest coast of 
Oaria was called Doris. East of Caria was Lycia, and 
east of Lycia was Pamphylia, with Pisidia to the north 
and to the northeast Jbauria and Lyeaonia. East 
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of Pampbylia was Cilicia^ whieh was divided imtm, 
two parts, Cilicia Trachea or the rugged Cilieia, attd 
Cilicia VampestHs or the level CiHeia* In ike interiot 
of the peuiiiHula were the large provineea of Phr^gia^ 
Gatatia f^nd Cappadocia, The eastern ptft of Cappa*- 
docia was ealied Armenia Mirior. 

Jilvuntains. The principal ehatn of nountains is the 
Mount Taurus range, which eommenees at the Saernm 
ptomontoriaio on the eoast of Lyeia, and ms i« i^ 
eatiterlj direction bat its branebes ixtefid to almost 
every part of the peninsula. The prinoipal single 
mountains are Olympus in BKbynia^ Ida in Myita^ and 
Sypylus and Tmolus in Lydia. 

Rivers, The principal rivers whieh flow into the 
Euxine are the HaluSj the Lycus and San^Tius* The 
Granicus^ vniere Alexander first defeated tke Persiaaa, 
discharges itself into the Propontis. The Factolm^ * 
whose sands were mingled with gold, and the MeBomlerf 
celebrated for its winding eenrse, fall into theiEgean sea* 

Cities, Among the principal cities in Pontes were 
Jimnsia, the birlh-place of Svrabo, the geographer, and 
TrapezuSf now Trebisond ; in Paphlagoaia, Sinopej the 
birth-place of Diogenes; in fiithynia, JV^eaw, famous 
for the f^f'ueral council whieh was held here, A. ]>. 225^ 
and which formed the Nicene creed; and Pmsa^ at the 
foot of mount Olympus. Troy, the eapital of Troas, 
and lantouM for the ten years' siege which it sustained 
against the Greeks, B. C. il84<, was near mount Ida, on 
a small river which discharged itself into the sea near 
the entrance of the Hellespont, 4 mnles below the eity. 
In the 8. W. part of Mysia was Pei^amus^ the birth- 
place of Galen, and the seat of one of the seven ehiirolies 
of Asia mentioned in the Revelation. 

The ehief cities of Lvdia were Smyrna, at the eastem 
extremity of a gulf called Bmyrnseus Sinus, and below 
it Teos, the birth-place of Anacreon; Ephesus, ftLOMUB 
for the temple of the goddess Ditfna, regarded as one of 
the seven wonders of the world ; SardiSj the residence  
of Droesus, king of Lydia, famouafor his richte, TAyo- 
Hra and Philakelphia. In Caria were Mil^his, onee a , 
great and fiournhing state, and jEfoZioartuissiiis, the btrihr " 
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fheeof Herodotus^ Dionysios, Hcraelilus aod maDj 
iiUier great ineD. bi Ljcia were Xanthus and Patara ; 
IB Pampbylia» Per^awad Jispendus ; in Pisidia, Selga; 

. in laafiria) Lystra and Derbey meDtiooed Acts xiy. and 
•A Lyoaaniay Iconium* 

In Gilieia was Tarsus, the birth-place of St. Paul, 
aad the cival af Athens and Alexandria in learning and * 
jrefinenieat) and in the southeast, Issm^ the scene of the 
^<^. victory of Alexander over Darius. In Galatia was 

'^ordiuvny where Alexander cut to pieces the Gordian 

kn^ In th^ western part of Phrygia were Laodicea, 

Ihe i^ pi one of the seven churches of Asia, and the 

city ot^ Volossey to the church in which St. Paul wrote 

^ his epistfejip the Colossians. 

Islands. ^'^^QvwniSy sl large island off the coart of Cili- 
eia^ was sacred to Venus. Its principal towns were 
* Paphos &nd Salhinis, Rkod^s^ near the ^oast of Caria, 
was famous for its lutaritime power, and for its brazen 
colossus, 100 feet high. Northwest of Rhodes is PatmoSj 
to which St« John was banished, and where he wrote 
the Revelation. Above Fatnvos are SamoSj where Juno 
-wad worshipped with peculiar honors, ChioSy celebrated 
for its wines, aad^Zre^fros, the birth-place of Sappho. 
Off the coast of Troas is the little island of Tenedos^ 
where the Grecian fleet retired to await the result of 
. their stratagem f&r the capture of Troy. 

SYRIA. 

* ExtunL, Syria, including the coasts of Phoenicia and 
Palestine, extended from (he Med iter rapean on the 
west to the Euphrates on the east, and from Asia Minor 
and Armenia on the north to Arabia on the south and 
•autlipMt. 

Ciiiss. Near the confines of Asia Miner was Jdex- 
mndrioy now Alexandretta or Seanderoon, and below it, 
on the river Orontes, wns the famous city of nintioch. 
HeliwcliSy now Balbec, celebrated for a magnificent 
temple of the sun, the ruins of which still remain, was 
in a valley between two parallel ridges of mountains 
ealled Libanns and Anti-Libanus. South of Heliopolis 
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X9K% Damascifs^ one of the mo^t famoug eitSes of -Asia,, 
both in sacred and pi-^^laaa ^ooa^Ttfiphy. In the ioteriory 
on the Enphrates, wm Thapsacus^ at the point where 
there in a celebrated ford in the rfver. Pabntfra^ a mag* 
, nifieent city, said to have been foanded by Solomon, M'as 
•itiiated in the vtist desert between Syria and Arabia, 
and its ruins are strH to be seen. On tbe^oast of PhiB- 
nieia were l^yre and ^Sidon, renowned both in saered and 
profane history. 

PALESTINE. 

Extent Palestine, ealled also the Land of Canaan, 
the Land of Israel, the Promised Land, and the Holy 
Land, extended along the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean about 180 miles from north to south, between 
Sl^ and 38^ 40^ N. iat. and was about 80 miles broad. 

Divisions, Palestine was divided in the time of 
Joshua into 12 parts or tribes; afterwards, into the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel ; and lastly, under the 
Romans, into three provinces, y'lz. Judcea, in the south, 
Samaria^ in the middle/ and Ga/ifee, in the north. The 
whole country east of the Jordan was called Perced^ but 
this name was more particularly applied to the part 
between the lake of Tiberias and the Dead sea. North 
of this part were the districts of Galaciditis, GaulorUtiSf 
Batanwttj Trachonitis and Iturma^ and south of it was 
the land of the Moabites. 

Lakes, The principal take is Lake JisphaUites^ call- 
ed also the Dead sea^ the Sea of Sodomy and the 8aU 
sea. It is about 70 miles long, and is supposed to oc« 
enpy the place where the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
once «tood. The Sea of Galilee^ called also the Lake cf 
Tiberias and the Lake of Gennesareihj is 17 miles long. 

Eivers, The Jordan^ the principal river, risei^Ki the 
northern part of Palestine, in mount Hernton, and run- 
ning south, passes through the sea of Tiberias and dis- 
charges itself into the Dead sea after a course of i50 
miles. The brook Kedron rises near Jerusalem and 
rum into the Dead sea near its northern extremity. 
The brook ^rnon flows into the northeast end of the 
Dead sea. 
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Gitiesi Among the cities in Jndsea were Hierosolyma 
or Jerusalem^ built on several hills, the largest of which 
was MouQt Bion ; and Bethlehem^ the birth-place of our 
blessed Savior, lying south of Jerusalem. Northwest of 
Jerusalem was Emmaus^ and dtreetly north Bethel. A 
rugged mountainous country separated Jerosalem from 
Jericho, to lire northeast. In the south of Judsea were 
Hebron^ originally called Kirjath-drba^ the burial-place^ 
of Abraham and his family, Gerar^ and Bersabe or Beev" 
shebay often mentioned in the Bible as the southern limit 
of the country. Along the coast of Philisteea were Gfa- 
xa and Jiscaiofh ^^tus or Asdod^ Ekron and Oath. 

The prifneipal city of Samaria was Cmmrea^ situated 
on the coast, and anciently called Turris Stratanis. It 
was the seat of the Roman governors, and was made a 
magnfSeent city and port by Herod. At a considerable 
distance below, on the coast, was Joppa, now Jaffa. 
East of Joppa was Lyida, called by the Greeks Diospo^ 
Ha. la the interior was Siehemf the ori^nal royal city 
of Samaria, afterward called J^Teapolis. It was situated 
in a valley inclosed between Mount Bbal and Mount 
Gerizira, At the foot of Mount Clerizim was the temple 
of the Samaritans. The»city of SamariOf afterward 
ealled StbasU^ was north of Siehem. 

Near the southern extremity of Galilee were Jexred^ 
situated in a snacioas plain, ealled the plain of Esdrelon, 
and ScuthopoliSy the chief of the ten confederate cities 
ealled Deeapolis. On the coast was Ptofemats, ancient- 
ly ealled Aco^ and now Acre. East of Ptolentais was 
Vana of Galilee, where the water was made wine, and 
south of Cana was Mixareth. Tiberias stood on the 
west shore of the lake to whieh it gave name. CapeV" 
naum was at the northern extremity of the lake, aboat 
midway between Choraxin and Bethsaida. Near the 
northern confines of Palestine was Paneas, afterwards 
ealled Cmsarea Philippic and a little west of it was 
Dan^ the northern boundary of the kingdom of Israel. 

On the east side of the Jordan, in the district called 
'Galaaditis, is Mamoth or Ramoth Qilead^ on the. brook 
Jiabbok, and above it, near the sea of Tiberias, was €ra* 
data or the country of the Gadarenes. 
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M>untain9. Palestine was beaittifuliy variegated with 
mouulains, hills, vallies aod plains. Among the inoon- 
taios were Mount Carmel^ near the coast, between Ptole-* 
mais and Ceesarea, and. JHfotin^ Tabor^ near Nazareth, 
thought by feome to have been the scene of the transfigu- 
ration. On the east side of' the Jordan, y^ere ,Mount 
BermoTif in the northern part of Palestine, and in the 
southern part, nearly east of Jericho, Mounts Marim 
and •^Tebo^ from which Moses had a view of the Prom- 
ised Land. 

REMAINDER OF ASIA. 

Countries, Soinh of Syria was Jirahioy consisting of 
three parts, Arabia Fetrwa or the Stony Arabia, lying 
at the top of the Red 8ea or Sinus Arabicus $ Arabia 
FeliXj or (he Fruitfirl Arabia, situated on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, and Arabia Deserta, or the Desert 
Arabia, occupying the rest of the country between the 
Arabian and Persian gulfs. That part of Arabia Pet rsea 
which borders on Judaea was eailed IduTMa or Edonu 
East of Arabia, near the mouth of the Euphrates, at the 
top of the Persian gulf, was Chaldcea, and above Chal- 
da;a was Babylonia, . Between the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris was ^Mesopotamia. On the east of the Tigris was 
Assyria^ now called Kurdistan. East of Assyria was 
Media^ which extended to the southern shore of the 
Caspian sea, and south of Media was Persiay which 
was bounded by the river Tigris and Babylonia on the 
west, and b^ the Persian gulf on the south. The coun- 
tries east of Persia were little known, and are seldom 
mentioned in history. North of Mesopotamia was Ar^ 
menia. Above Armenia, on the east coast of Pontus 
Euxinus, was Colchis^ the scene of the fable of tSe Gold- 
en Fleece and the Argonautic expedition ; and on the 
Caucasian mountains, east of Colchis, were Iberia and 
Albania. 

Mountains. In Arabia Petreea were Mounts Sinai 
and //ore6, ou thepeninsula between the two. gulfs of 
the Red sea. J\*ephateSj a lofty mountain in Armenia, is 
supposed to be Ararat, on which Noah's ark rested af- 
ter the deluge. 
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Cities. The principal city of Babylonia was Babif' 
lon^ the mojst aneient ia the world. It was on the east 
bank of the Euphrates, near a place now called Hellah, 
about 47 miles south of Bagdad, ^mus or J\nnevehj 
the capital of Assyria, and often mentioned in the Bi- 
ble, was on the Tigris. The capital of Media was Ec' 
hatana. In Persia were Susa, now called Suster, and 
Persepolis, which was barded by - Alexander, and tha 
ruins of which are still magnificent. 

AFRICA. • 

Countries, The first country in Africa, beginning in 
the west, was Mauretania^ now Morocco. East of it 
was Mimidia^ now Algiers, and east of Numidia was 
•Africa Proper^ now Tunis, lying along that part of the 
coast which bends from north to south. The bay form- 
ed at the southern part of this bend was called Syrtis 
Minor, now the gulf of Cabes, and considerably farther 
to the east was 8yrtis Major. Between the two Syrtes 
was Tripolitana^ now Tripoli. East of the Syrtis Ma- 
jor was Libyuj which contained the two countries of 
Cyrenaica and Marnmrica^ together with an extensive 
unknown region in the interior. East of Libya was 
•SSgyptus or Egypt. Below Numidia was GcBtulia, now 
Biledulgerid, and below Egypt was Ethiopia.^ 

Cities. Among the cities in Mauretania was Tingis 
now Tangier. The capital of Numidia was Cifta, a 
strong city, now Constantina. The capital of Africa 
propria was the renowned city of Carthage, famous for 
the wars which it maintained with the Romans, called 
the Funic wars, in the third of which it was totally de- 
stroyed.^ Utica^ the capital of the province after the 
destruction of Carthage, was memorable for the death of 
Cato. Thapsus is memorable for Ceesar's victory over 
M etellus Heipio, and Zama for the victory obtained by 
Seipio Afrieanus the elder over Hannibal. TripollUua 
receive*! its name from three cities on the coast, Sahra' 
tdf CEa, pow Tripoli, and Leptis Ma^^a, In Libya, 
near the coast, were Berenice^ Barce^ now Barea, 
Ptolemais^ Cyrenej and Darnisj now Derne. In the in- 
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terior of Libya, on a little fertile §pot in the midst of a 
sand J desert, was the celebrated temple of Jupiter Am- 



EGYPT. 

Divisions. Bgjpt is the long narrow eountrj on the 
banks of the Nile in the lower part of its eourse. It was 
aneiently divided into JEg^tus Inferior ^ or Lower 
E^ypt, toward the sea, HeptanondS'^ in the middle, and 
JE^Uftus Superior J or Upper Egypt, in the south. 

Cities, Alexandrioy built by Alexander the great, 
'was at one time the greatest commercial city in the 
world, being the mart of all the merchandise between 
Enrope and the East Indies, before thediscoTcry of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Felusium^ a strong city on the 
east branch of the Nile, at its month, was one of the 
keys of Egypt. The renowned city of Memphis, the 
ancient metropolifi of all Egypt, was a few miles S. W. 
of the modern Cairo. Below Memphis was Jirsinae% 
situated near \bke Mceris. ThebeSj the capital of Up- 
per Egypt, and celebrated for its hundred gates, was a 
magnificent city, on both sides of the Nile. Its rnins 
now occupy a space 27 miles in cireomference. 

Jineient works. Near the site of Memphis are those 
stupendous #ork8, the Pyramidi, the largest of whteh 
ig about 000 feet high, and eovera eleven acres of gronnd* 
Lake •Mfmris^ more than 20(^ miles in eireumferCnee, is 
said to have been dug by a king of the same name, as a 
reservoir for'the superabundant water of the Nile daring 
its inundation. The labifrinth was at theaouth end of 
lake Mceris, and consisted of 8U00 chambers, eommiiiii- 
eating with each other by innumerable winding passages. 
Fifteen hundred of the chambers were below grouno. 

Near Thebes was the celebrated staiue of JHemnm, 
which was fabulously said to utter a sound when siruek 
by the first rays of the sun. It was carried to Lowdon 
In 1818. The tower of Pharos^ on an island nea/ Alex- 
andria, was built of white marble, .and eonld be seea 
at ihe distance of 100 miles. 



QUESTIONS 



ON THE ANCIENT MAPS. 



MAP OF THE ROMAN EUPIfiE. 

1 What large sea was situated direclly north of Asia Minor? 
8 ^Vhat sea between Asia Minor and Greece ? 3 What sea be- 
tween the Euxine and the i£geanf 4 What sea N. of the 
Eiixine ? 5 What sea between Italy and lUyricnm ? 6 Whi^ 
sea between Sardinia and Italjr ? 7 What sea along the northern 
coast of Spain and western coast of France ? B What was the 
ancient name of the Baltic f 

^ What strait connected Palus Mseotis with the Kuxine ? 10 
What sirait between the Euxine and Propontis ? 11 Wha't strait 
between the Propontis and £gean sea? 1^ What strait con- 
nected the Mediterranean and Atlantic? 13 What strait be-^ 
tween Britain and Gau) ? 

14 What islands off the eastern coast of Spain? 15 What 
islands near the S. VV. extremity of Britain ? 

16 What country between the Euxine and Mediterranean seas ? 
17 What country between the^Sgeanand Ionian seas ? 18 Men- 
tioB the countries on the northern shore of the Mediterranean 
beginning in the west. 19 Mention the countries on the African 
shore of the Mediterranean, begiuning in the east. 20 What 
country between the Euphrates and Tigris? 21 What countries 
between the Euxine and Caspian? 22 What comtry N. of 
Meeopotaipia ? 23 What countries directly 3, of Germany? 
24 What* large country E. of Germany I 

25 What jriver formed the southern boundary of Germany? 
26 XVhat river the eastern boundary ? 27 What ri?er the west- 
em boundary ? 28 Mention the three largest mers between the 
•Kbiiit and Yisi|ila wit)i their corresponding modem names. 29 




